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FOREWORD 



The 1970 Paris Conference on Policies for Educational Growth was organized by OECD as a sequel 
to its 1961 Washington Conference on Economic Growth and Investment in Education. The purpose of the 
Conference was to assess the nature and consequences of the expansion of education in OECD countries 
during the last 10-16 years and to foresee the main policy problems arising from continued educational 
growth in the future. 

The proceedings of the Conference are presented in a set of eight volumes consisting oft 

- The General Report of the Conference published under the titles EDUCATIONAL POLICIES FOR 
THE 1970's, 

and the following series elf documents containing the twelve supporting studies prepared by the Secretariat: 



II - EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION IN OECD COUNTRIES SINCE 1960 - (Background Report No. 1). 

HI - TRENDS IN EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN OECD COUNTRIES SINCE 1960- (Background 
Report No. 2). 

IV - GROUP DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION AND ACHIEVEMENT: 

Group Disparities in Educational Participation - (Background Report No. 4). 

Differences in School Achievement and Occupational Opportunities - Explanatory Factors. 

A Survey based on European Experience - (Background Report No. 10).- 

V - TEACHING RESOURCES AND STRUCTURAL CHANGE: 

Teaching Staff and the Expansion of Education in Member Countries since 1950- (Background 
Report No. 3). 

Changes in Secondary and Higher Education - (Background Report No. 6). 

Educational Technology: Practical Issues and Implications - (Background Report No. 7). 

VI - THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PLANNING: 

Educational Policies, Plans and Forecasts during the Nineteen-Sixties and Seventies - 
(Background Report No. 6). 

Educational Planning Methods - (Background Report No. 8/, 

The Role of Analysis in Educational Planning - (Background Report No. 9). 

VII - EDUCATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME - (Background Report No. 11). 

VIII - ALTERNATIVE EDUCATIONAL FUTURES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN EUROPE: 

METHODS, ISSUES AND POLICY RELEVANCE - (Background Report No. 12). 
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SUMMARY 



I. Disparities in Educational Participation by Geographic Area 

Direct comparisons between countries concerning regional disparities in educational participation 
are not possible because the definition and delineation of "region" varies from country to country. The 
conclusions reported below must therefore be seen in the light of this overall consideration. 

i) Regional disparities in educational participation are common to all of the countries. 

ii) The magnitude of disparities varies among countries, being moderate in some and quite 
pronounced in others. Even in the former, however, it is evident that the chances of a youth's 
being in school are considerably better in some regions than in others. 

iii) Contrary to some opinions, there has been no evident trend toward the narrowing of regional 
disparities during the rapid post-war expansion of education. In fact, the only genuine indic- 
ation of contraction of regional differences in participation appears in countries and at school 
levels where enrolment ratios are generally high and advantaged regions have already reached 
a near-maximum level. For example, in countries where data exist on primary school par- 
ticipation by region - Canada, the United States and Yugoslavia (first cycle) - the differences 
between regions are not significant and tend to be attenuated by the high enrolment rates at 
this level. In contrast to this, where secondary 1 education is concerned, a diminution in 
disparities can be observed in only three of the fifteen countries for which data are available 
for at least two years i the United States, where for primary education, enrolment rates 
approach saturation points Turkey where, on the contrary, these rates are very low and have 
practically not changed since the beginning of the 1960'ss and Germany, where the data relate 
not to enrolments but to those who successfully complete secondary school studies. In six 
other countries (Austria, Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Norway and England and Wales), 
regional participation differences in secondary education have remained essentially the same, 
and, finally, have increased in the other countries. As far as higher education is concerned, 
the evolution of regional disparities is very similar in the six countries studied (Canada, 

France, Sweden, England and Wales, United States and Yugoslavia) and shows an upward trend. 

iv) Geographic variations in educational participation are due partly to unequal rates of participa- 
tion in urban and rural areas but they can still be explained by factors (historical, social, 
economic and political) which are characteristic of the particular regions and their environment. 



U, Disparities in Educational Participation by Socio-Economic Background 



The results of the analysis concerning disparities by social class can be summarized as follows! 
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I) Considerable social selection takes place below university level, especially at secondary 
level, This selection, which favours the upper and middle social classes, creates a differ- 
ential in academic eligibility for higher education among socio- economic groups. Time trends 
reveal no tendency for this selection to decrease, except in countries having exceptionally 
high primary and secondary school participation rates. 

ii) Upper-strata youth constitute a high proportion of students of higher education, and they aro 
highly over -represented among students if comparison is made with the proportion of the 
male labour force from the same strata. Parity rates lie between 2 (Yugoslavia) and 13 
(Portugal), i.e. the upper strata are represented among students from 2 to 13 times more 
than among the active population. 

iii) Youth from the middle social strata are also over-represented among students, though to a 
lesser degree than upper-strata youth, (parity rate.:; varying from 1 to 5) and young persons 
from the lower strata are under-represented among higher educational students; (parity 
rates being generally situated between 0. 1 and 0. 6). 

iv) If the group of men 45-54 years of age in the labour force is taken as the standard for com- 
paring distribution of students by socio-economic categories slightly less advantage is held 
by the upper strata in educational participation but the disparities among all strata are still 
Significantly large, highest parity rates for the upper strata being not more than 8 and those 
for lower strata remaining practically unchanged. 

v) Participation rates per 1,000 economically active males are several times greater among 
upper strata than among lower strata youth; these rates vary from 11 to 152 per 1,000 for 
the upper strata while for the lower strata they are only between 0. 2 and 22 per thousand. 

vi) Educational disparities, as measured by the index of dissimilarity, are seen to be narrowing 
slightly in a majority of countries but, in the main, disparities continue to exist. This index 
has gone from 56 in 1952 to 46 in 1964 in Germany; from 56 in 1969 to 50 in 1964 in France; 
from 45 in 1959 to 39 in 1963 in Greece; from 53 in 1953 to 48 in 1964 in Italy; from 61 in 
1954 to 67 in 1964 in the Netherlands; from 73 in 1956 to 68 in 1962 in Spain; but for no year 
is it lower than 28 in any country. 

vii) An increase in participation rates per 1 ,000 active males 45-54 years old (a reasonably close 

approximation to the comparison of students with all young persons of comparable age in the 
same socio-economic category) was observed for all strata but the gain for the lowest stratum 
was appreciably less than that for the highest. For example, in France, the number of 
students per 1,000 active maies belonging to the same socio-economic category went from 
338 in 1959 to 629 in 1964 for the upper strata and from 7 to 27 for the lower; in Italy the 
same rates went between 1953 and 1960 from 66 to 104 per thousand for the upper strata and 
from 3 to 4 per 1 , 000 for the lower. This suggests that even if disparities seem to diminish 
in relative terms, they have increased in absolute terms. j 

viii) Differences by socio -economic category with regard to participation in a particular academic 
discipline show a rasher broad selection of academic fields among students of all strata but 

a definite tendency for students to study in a field that is closely related to their social back- 
ground. For examp 1 ? , in medicine and law faculties one finds a much greater proportion 
of students emanating from the "professions" and "high-level executive positions" than in 
other faculties, whilst, on the contrary, students of more modest origins find themselves 
grouped in greater numbers in the arts and sciences which, apart from teaching, do not nor- 
mally lead to high status professions, 
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Ill, Factors Associated with Disparities 



It was found that variations among regions in socio-economic compositions probably account for 
most of the regional variations in school attendance. This does not negate the fact that there are unique 
factors within each region which explain some of the distinctive school participation patterns of the area. 
These may include historical and cultural traditions of the region, school policies and other natural and 
social environmental effects. 

The paper ends with a theoretical discussion on factors associated with disparities and concludes 
with the following statement: 

"It would seem, therefore, that disparities in educational pai’ticipation are not as great as dispar- 
ities in educational attainment and educational quality for populations in general , and that even 
were disparities in participation to narrow considerably or disappear, differences in kinds and 
quality of education received would create gaps m education equally as important as those now 
observed with regard to participation. " 



INTRODUCTION 



The increasing recognition of formal education as a key to social betterment has led to a more 
concentrated effort to identify the causes and consequenoes of educational expansion. It has been well 
documented that educational growth has taken place in all countries , and a number of studies have inves- 
tigated the factors associated with this growth. The benefits from educational expansion which accrue 
to the economy and to other institutional areas of societies have likewise been explored, with startling 
revelations about the contributions of education not before fully realised. 

Not nearly so much attention, up to now, has been focused on the extent to which different segments 
of the population have shared in the recent educational expansion, or on whether differences in educa- 
tional access among these segments have been narrowing, widening, or remaining the same. From the 
standpoint of both democratic values and national economic efficiency (standpoints characteristic of most 
modern nations) inequalities in education are of considerable concern. The present paper, therefore, 
is addressed to the questions: what is the incidence and magnitude of group disparities in educational 
participation? Have these disparities been changing over time, especially during the recent period of 
considerable educational expansion? What factors are associated with the existence and change in dis- 
parities ? 

This study is restricted to the Member nations of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development*. Wherever possible, the questions are examined for all the countries; however, because 
of the unavailability of particular kinds of data from some of the nations, the study is more complete 
for some countries than for others. Also, because of difficulty in achieving comparability of data among 
countries, analysis is more generally devoted to the status and trends of educational participation within 
nations. Some effort at cross-national comparison has been made nevertheless in order that the gen- 
erality of findings may be determined and national differences for which there are data may be defined 
and explained. 



* Work on this Study was begun before Finland Joined the Organisation. There was not sufficient time to include data for 
this country. 



EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION IN OECD MEMBER COUNTRIES 



Conceptual framework for viewing the educational process 



The term "educational participation" will, in this study, refer to the current enrolment of persons 
at some level of formal education, including the transition or retention of students from one level of 
school to another, In this sense, "educational participation" may be distinguished from other aspects 
of the total educational process, some of which relate to educational inputs and others to educational out- 
puts. These aspects may be defined to include educational demand, educational opportunity, educational 
attainment and educational quality, 



"Educational demand" can be separated, analytically, from educational participation, as defined 
above, and reflects in varying degrees the needs, desires, and expectations for participation. One 
aspect, societal need , is a measure of what educational level is deemed economically advantageous for 
the society as a whole* ^r socially functional for the perpetuation or change of societal institutions, 
depending upon the goals of the society. Another aspect, individual demand , is a measure of what indi- 
vidual members of the society want in the way of formal education**, This may be concerned with 
desires of individuals for attaining a particular educational level , based on the educational background 
of their parents or other reference groups, the personal value which they attach to education, and the 
motivations they have for achieving a particular life status which depend on a given amount of schooling. 
Or it may be concerned with individual ex pectations about the level of education to be actually achieved, 
based on a more realistic assessment of educational opportunities for persons of given levels of ability 
and social group membership, Many individuals, especially from lower-class backgrounds or who belong 
to groups commonly discriminated against, will scale down their educational desires in settling on a 
level of educational expectation, Likewise, educational expectations may not actually be realized later, 
and adjustment of desires or expectations, upward or downward, may take place as one approaches the 
age of participation. The terminology of educational demand may be recast by distinguishing between 
potential vs, effective demand, maximum vs, actual demand, or ideal vs, real demand. These distinc- 
tions, by and large synonomous, differentiate between the upper limit of the aggregate demand for 
education and the probable demand to be planned for, 

"Educational opportunity" refers to the availability of places for students in the educational system, 
the social institutional support for attendance, and the economic ability of individuals to pursue their 
education, It, therefore, takes account of the exterior constraints on one's educational participation, 
These constraints include educational policies which prescribe the financial and human resources that 
will be invested in the school system, the areal distribution of school facilities which may or mr not be 
proportional to the educational demand in an area, and selection mechanisms which sort individuals by 



* O* what is believed to be necessary to achieve certain manpower objectives, 

** This corresponds to what is often called 'social demand", 



ability and other characteristics and which may result In discriminatory practices, To a large degree, 
this concept of educational opportunity Is concerned with educational supply, although the supply and 
demand factor® are often difficult to disentangle. 

"Educational attainment" is defined as the highest grade of school completed in the educational sys- 
tem of the country where the education was received, In a broader sense, educational attainment is 
sometimes defined as any quantitative measure of the educational output of an individual or aggregate, 
The latter definition would incorporate not only years of schooling completed* but academic degrees , 
diplomas, certificates, and other such educational qualifications. Educational attainment is chus a prin- 
cipal measure of educational output, 

"Educational quality" has to do with the qualitative, as opposed to quantitative, aspects of education 
received.' important here are matters of curricular, instructional technique and teaoher competence, 
as well as how well students have, in fact, mastered the curriculum. Equal rates of educational parti- 
cipation and equal levels of educational attainment do not necessarily mean equal educational quality. 

On the contrary, it is generally the case that geographical differences in quality of schools, teachers, 
and curricula and, hence, of education received, are characteristic of national educational systems. 

The foregoing conceptual framework for viewing the educational process is especially relevant for 
the present study, This paper will concentrate on group disparities in educational participation. It is 
educational participation that many governments and private organisations presently seem eager to 
maximize. In a later section of the paper, however, the linkages between educational participation and 
other aapeots of the educational process will be discussed, particularly as they relate to group dispar- 
ities. In this way, a broader perspective of group differentials in education may be viewed as a guide 
for long-range planning. 



Glogal trends in educational participation: an overview 

The Background Report No. 1** of the Educational Growth Review describes, in great detail, the educa- 
tional expansion which has taken place in OECD countries in the last two decades. It is clear from that document 
that rapid educational growth has been characteristic of most of these countries during that period of 
time, It is precisely because of this sharp upward global trend in educational participation that the 
question of the relative share of the growth experienced by each sub-group of the population becomes 
especially important. To what degree is democratization of education influenced by the rate of educa- 
tional expansion? How much are group disparities in educational parf'cipation a function of relative levels 
of enrolment ? 

The increase in enrolment numbers between 1950 and 1966 in OECD regions of the world was quite 
remarkable, Numbers enrolled from pre-primary and primary school through higher education moved 
from 34, 6 to 61 million in North America, 19 to 23 million in Japan, 21 to 28, 6 million in Western 
Europe, 16 to 26. 6 million in Southern Europe, and 10. 5 to 14 million in Northern Europe, The gains 
were particularly notable at the secondary and higher educational levels in all areas. With the exception 
of Japan and Western Europe, substantial increases were recorded at the primary level as well, 

A substantial part of the rapid growth in numbers has been a rise in the pro portion of young people 
going to school, This may be illustrated by calculating the ratio of secondary school enrolment to the 
population 16 to 19 years old in each country. This ratio is at best a crude indication of relative parti- 
cipation since the grades of secondary schools in a country do not always correspond to ages 16 to 19, 

* it should be noted hete that a given numbet of calendar years spent in educational participation may very well result In fewer 
academic years of school oompieted.due to scholastic retardatldn or part ‘time enrolment during some years, 

** "Educational Expansion in OECD countries since 1950" (Volume 11), 



Nevertheless, in most oases the increase in ratios between 1980 and 1968 is so enormous as to substan- 
tiate the rapidly increasing participation, For example, the ratio rose from 38 to 59 in Austria, 38 to 
88 in Canada, 28 to 72, 8 in Italy, and 16 to 37 in Yugoslavia, For a number of countries, the ratio in 
1963 exceeded 100, indicating both the crudeness of the indicator and the generally universal sohool 
participation of young people at this level, 

Obviously, the spiralling enrolment numbers in OECD countries are due both to Increased proportions 
of young people attending school and to increasing numbers of young people, Birth rates have been 
sustained at high enough levels to result in growing numbers of persons reaching school age, The decline 
in fertility in recent years portends some slowdown of the rate of population growth, but the numbers of 
persons reaching sohool age will oontinue to rise for some years and can be expected to remain high for 
an indefinite period, 

Prospects for continued increases in numbers of persons participating in school in OECD countries 
are great, This global enrolment expansion in the future will depend to a considerable extent on rising 
relative levels of participation. As countries move through the educational participation transition from 
low levels to high levels, they will have to come to grips with numerous problems of adjusting the edu- 
cational supply to demand. Not the least of these problems will be providing for all groups in the popu- 
lation which seek more education. 



Why the concern about group disparities ? 

It is clear that educational growth in OECD countries has been so widespread that probably all 
segments of these societies have shared in it. Whether some segments have received disproportionate 
shares of the increase remains i subject for analysis. This begs the question: what are the reasons 
for being concerned with disparities in educational participation among segments of the population and 
with changes in these disparities? 

One general reason has been the increasing demand from all segments of the society for access to 
higher levels of education. This increased demand for education has been partly a reflection of techno- 
logical changes in the society which have produced an upgrading of the occupational structure. The need 
for more educated persons generated by this upgrading has been extensive enough to require greater 
recruitment from all classes, and members of all classes intent on acquiring the more prestigeful and 
lucrative occupations have wanted to invest more heavily in education and training. But the increased 
demand has also been partly a reflection of the growing desire on the part of individuals to want more 
education for reasons of personal satisfaction, quite apart from its relation to economic status, The 
diffusion of what is usually termed "middle-class values" tc all segments of Western societies and the 
notion of a set of "rising expectation.. ' characterizing the behaviour of the masses is providing the basis 
for this emphasis on education as a consumer good. 



Another general reason for concern about group disparities is the value placed on democracy in 
most Western societies, It is considered ethically and morally inappropriate to d<my to some groups 
equal participation in education and in other spheres of life. In actuality, discrimination against some 
groups exists; but the militant stand of unprivileged groups in many societies for more education, along 
with growing popular support for educational reforms, indicates the likelihood that greater attempts will 
be made to eliminate, or at least narrow, group disparities in educational participation, 

Finally, concern about group disparities is manifested in emphasis on achieving maximum economic 
efficiency within a nation, Research has shown that educational growth has had a positive effect on 
economic growth, and that the spread of education to all segments of society can result in a boost to 
economic productivity, Economic advantages must be weighed, of course, against other advantages and 
disadvantages of democratizing education, such as personal satisfaction, on the one hand, and alteration 
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of the sooial structure, on the other, But the paramount Importance of ooonomlo criteria In reaching 
national decisions in modern societies suggests an Important element of the concern with group dispar- 
ities in education. 

It is by no means the case that all social forces are pushing for elimination, or a narrowing, of 
group disparities in education. Quite dearly, there is reslstenoe In some quarters to bringing about a 
closing of the gap. This fact must be considered in determining the chances for a change In the present 
situation to be effected. Yet, the dominant public mood calls for democratization of education. 



BACKGROUND AND METHODS Of STUDY 



Types of disparities to be examined 

Two fundamental group disparities will be analysed in this paper, These are disparities by geo- 
graphic area and by socio-economic background*. Where possible, these factors will be examined in 
interaction with sex as they relate to education. For example, a considerable amount of data exists on 
educational differences by region and sex combined. In such cases, it will be possible to analyse the 
individual and joint effects of the two factors. 

Regions are the geographical sub-divisions of a country which are distinguished by physical, cultural, 
and socio-economic characteristics, In the present study, an attempt has been made to limit the number 
of regions for any country in order to facilitate analysis. A minimum of four regions and a maximum 
of twenty-five was deemed acceptable for the purpose, Because of this limitation, the "optimal" regional 
classification was chosen where there were several to select from. For instance, in the United States 
there are 4 regions, 9 divisions, and 60 states. In this study, we have utilized the 9-area grouping but 
not the 4-area or 60-area groupings. Urban-rural distinctions are usually based on criteria of popu- 
lation size and residential use (e. g, farm vs. non-farm). 

The socio-economic background of students is classified differently for various countries, depending 
on the availability of education and population data by socio-economic background. Where such back- 
ground data exist, they are usually based on an occupational classification, The number of categories 
and their content vary a great deal, however, from country to country. Discussion of such problems of 
classification is included in Annex A. 

» • 

These group disparities will be examined at several points in the educational system, Stress is 
placed on secondary and higher levels of education, where the greatest variation in rates of participation 
are found, Distinctions are made by type of school (pre-university, vocational, etc, ) within levels 
when such data exist and where these seem relevant for the country being analysed, 



Measures of educational participation 



Given the definition of "educational participation" as the "enrolment of persons at some level of 
formal education, or the transition or retention of students from one level of school to another", the 
measurement of educational participation must take account of the several dimensions involved, 



* The variables were selected on the basis of relevance for educational systems, importance for all countries concerned, and 
availability of data, Racial classifications and religious affiliation were omitted for one or more of these reasons, 



A variety of rates or ratios can be derived which measure extent of educational participation, Each 
of these indexes relates the enrolled population to a population regarded as eligible to be enrolled, Some 
of the indexes are more refined than others, Which one of the measures is to be used in analysis depends 
mainly on the kinds of data available for calculation of the rates. 

Two types of measures of educational participation can be derived, as suggested by the definition, 

The first relates enrolment to population at a point in time. The second identifies the attrition of a 
group of students over time (as they pass through the school years). Four specific measures, their 
strengths and limitations, are briefly described below, 

a) School enrolment in a given age group can be related to population of the same age group, For 
example , one can calculate the rate of enrolled persons aged 14 to 17 , Since the numerator and denom- 
inator of the rate must come from the same source, the data are typically obtained from census reports 
or population registers, Clearly, a distinct advantage of this type of measure is that there is consis- 
tency between the numerator and denominator, A possible disadvantage is the fact that the non-enrolment 
measured by the rate includes not only those who left school in the immediately preceding period but 
those who left school in earlier years as well as those who never attended, A second possible disad- 
vantage, if the level o" school attended is of concern, is that enrolment in a given age group may span 
two or more types of s chool. 

b) A variant of the preceding measure is to restrict the numerator to enrolment in the dominant 
school level for the age group. This overcomes the last- mentioned disadvantage of the preceding mea- 
sure. However, it introduces an age-grade discrepancy, In that the age group of the denominator 
includes some persons who are enrolled at a different school level than the dominant one and hence are 
not eligible to be In the numerator, 

c) where census data on enrolment are lacking or are inadequate with regard to school level detail, 
one can calculate the ratio of enrolment in a given school level (based on school statistics) to the 
population at ages typical for attendance at that level (based on census data or other demographic 
sources). The main advantage of this measure is the relative availability of the necessary data. A 
disadvantage is the age-grade discrepancy, which includes not only persons in the denominator not eli- 
gible for the numerator but also persons in the numerator who are not covered by the denominator. 

d) finally, one can calculate the ratio of enrolment in a given grade (or graduates of a school level) 
at a point in time to enrolment in (or the number paduating from) a lower grade at an earlier point in 
time for the same cohort of people. This measure of participation, often referred to as a "transition 
rate", has the advantage of not depending on a population figure; all of the data can be obtained from 
school sources, The major difficulty in using this measure is the problem of acquiring data for a true 
cohort. Where a longitudinal study of a cohort beginning in the early grades has not been undertaken, 

it is necessary to try to compare statistics at different points in time from different school reports, What 
may appear to be an indication of non-enrolment or dropping out of school, based on such a measure , 
may be partly a function of mismatching of cohorts, pade repetition, and mortality during the time 
interval, 

In deriving measures of educational participation for sub-groups of the population, particular prob- 
lems in classification sometimes arise, Type a) measures can frequently be produced for poups 
classified by sex or region since, where enrolment data are collected in a census, they are generally 
tabulated by sex and region, Type e) measures can almost always be made available by sex mid region 
because these are usually fundamental categories in national reports of educational statistics and the 
necessary population denominators by sex hnd region can be generated where they are not already avail- 
able, (See Annex B), 

The calculation of participation rates for groups classified by social origin presents unique prob- 
lems because of the general lack of school and population data for comparable social categories, The 
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data for typo a) and typo d) measures aro seldom available, Th© derivation of type o) measures is more 
easily accomplished, but the adequacy of the rates depends on a suitable population- at- risk for the 
denominator. 



When one has data on students classified by socio-economic background, the most easily obtainable 
denominator information is the total male active population in corresponding social categories. Since 
the ideal denominator would measure the total number of young people in each social category who could 
possibly be included as students, the deficiency of the total male active population as the denominator 
is obvious, It represents only a rough approximation of the distribution of fathers of the students, One 
refinement, and hence a closer approximation to the ideal denominator, can be made by using data for 
the male population 45 to 54 years old, or some other age group which comes closer to representing 
the ages of the generation of the fathers of the students, Even this denominator is imprecise, however, 
because the number of fathers in each social category is not an adequate measure of the number of 
eligible young people in each category. The less-prestigeful classes in the past have tended to have 
higher fertility than the more-preotigeful classes; consequently, the number of potential students asso- 
ciated with each father was greater in the lower than in the upper classes. A further refinement of data 
to take account of this phenomenon is to weight the number of men at ages 45 to 54 in each social group 
by the average number of children to men in that group. This would result in a fairly close approximation 
to the number of eligible youngsters in each social category but would still differ slightly from the actual 
number or the "true" population-at-risk. 

For all measures of educational participation, it is desirable to use relatively narrow categories 
of age and grade so as to achieve greater specificity of measurement, For the present study, relevant 
enrolment data by region and social origin were often scarce and the least refined measures of educa- 
tional participation generally had to be used, Also, in order to permit comparisons of measures within 
countries over time, and among countries at a stage in time, relatively crude measures were necessary 
in order to achieve comparability, 



Measuring disparities 



The analysis of disparities in educational participation by geographic area and socio-economic 
background had to be preceded by answers to two fundamental conceptual questions; i) What constitutes 
a disparity? and 2) What constitutes narrowing, widening, or maintenance of a disparity over time? 

in answer to the first question, it has been assumed that any variation in percentage points of the 
participation rate constitutes a disparity, Clearly, however, much less importance In analysis has been 
attached to disparities of small magnitude than to disparities of larger magnitude, 

The second question is a more perplexing one since it involves a determination about whether dis- 
advantage should be expressed in absolute or relative percentage terms, Viewed in absolute terms, a 
difference of x percentage points between two groups at one point in time and of x percentage points at a 
second point in time (regardless of changes in the level of the percentages) represents a constant dispar- 
ity, For a disparity to widen, the percentage point difference must increase over time; for it to 
narrow, the difference must decrease, Viewed in relative terms, if the ratio of the percentages of the 
two groups stays the same from one point in time to another, then the disparity has been maintained, 

For the disparity to widen, the ratio must increases for it to narrow, the ratio must decrease, 

To illustrate the initial point of view,, if at a first point in time Croup A's participation rate is 
20% and Group B's is 30% and at a second point in time Group A's is 40% and Group B's is 50%, inequality 
has persisted since the society as a whole has improved its participation rate by 20 percentage points 
but the groups are still 10 percentage points apart, The absolute disparity has been maintained, If, on 
the other hand, by the second point in time Group A's rate is 40% and Group B's is 60%, the disparity 
has widened, According to the second point of view, the disparity in this latter case has remained 
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constant since the ratio of percentages has not changed, A widening disparity on this basis can oocur 
only if the ratio of the percentages exceeds 3/2, 

The bulk of the analysis presented in the present paper will he based on the contention that the abso- 
lute disparity oomes closest to what is meant when we refer to a disparity of educational participation 
rates. According to this assumption inequality is socially and psychologically a function of one's position 
vis-a-vis others with whom one can be compared at a point in time. Even if each group's participation 
rate has risen over time, it is the differences among groups at the prevailing level of the rates, or the 
dispersion about the average, which is important. If the gain of the less-advantaged groups is matched 
by the gain of the more- advantaged groups, then the initial disparity has not been overcome and inequal- 
ity persists. 

The "standard deviation" is the statistical measure whioh indicates the dispersion of values around 
the average and which, according to our assumption, is the most suitable statistic for measuring dispa? - 
ity in educational participation rates, It is, then, to be preferred to the "coefficient of variation", which 
relates the standard deviation to the mean (average) and hence is the statistic for measuring disparity 
on a ratio basis. 

The simpler measure of dispersion, the standard deviation, was further deemed preferable because 
the principal question to which this paper was addressed - what happens to group disparities during 
a period of global educational expansion? - requires analytic separation of the expansion variable 
(represented by the average level) from the dispersion variable. The coefficient of variation confounds 
the two variables. 



An alternative approach to measuring group disparities has been suggested which calculates a dis- 
persion statistic after weighting each group's participation rate by the relative size of its school-age 
population. The justification given for weighting the rates is that the various groups (regions, social 
classes) being compared are unequal in size, so that the dispersion statistic, if not weighted, does not 
proportionately represent the larger groups. The argument for calculating an unweighted dispersion 
measure is that the groups selected for analysis are real, and often administrative, units of analysis 
and their identity should be preserved. Moreover, the participation patterns for the groups are assumed 
to be internally homogeneous and, therefore, measurement of dispersion across groups should treat each 
group equally. If the weighted measure Is used, in effect dispersion is being measured across a con- 
structed set of groups which differ from the real ones. One may also object to the weighted measure on 
the grounds that it is analytically preferable to keep structural factors (such as the population size of 
groups) independent of the basic dispersion statistic. 

In order to satisfy the reader who may disagree with the choice made In this paper with regard to 
what constitutes a narrowing or a widening of disparities, changes In disparities have been measured In 
several ways. Thus for the regional data on educational participation both the standard deviation and 
the coefficient of variation have been calculated and presented In the relevant tables of Annex D, More- 
over, Annex C contains a short discussion around the comparison of the different measures of dispersion, 
including weighted measures mentioned in the previous paragraph. With regard to the information on 
educational participation by social background , parity ratios (selectivity indexes), the index of dissimi- 
larity and various other measures have been calculated, They are presented and discussed in the relevant 
parts of the present paper, A word on the index of dissimilarity may be in order, This index is calculated 
by comparing two percentage distributions, and taking half of the absolute percentage -point differences In 
each category of the distribution, The index shows, therefore, how much one percentage distribution 
would have to change to correspond to the other percentage distribution. 

The aim of the present paper is to try to accumulate the best existing data on disparities in educa- 
tional participation by geographic area and socio-economic background, for as many of the OECD countries 
as is possible, and to subject these data to careful analysis that will permit more definitive statements 
about the magnitude and trends of disparities in educational participation, In this connection, a special 
effort has been made to assess the trends of disparities in statistical terms, 
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DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA 



Although geographical disparities in educational participation have been known to exist in all OECD 
countries for some time, questions remain concerning the magnitude of the differentials among areas 
and the direction of trend of the disparities. It is believed in many quarters that the differences are 
still significantly large in most of the countries but that there has been a narrowing of the participation 
rates among areas over time. This latter view is based on the assumption that educational expansion 
has been accompanied by regional democratization of education. 

In order to provide some answers to the questions posed we shall examine a) the course of regional 
disparities, with some slight detail, in three countries (Austria, Italy and the United States) which are 
at different stages of educational development, b) the overall cross-national picture of regional dispar- 
ities considering all of the OECD countries, c) the prevailing evidence regarding urban-rural disparities, 
and d) the interaction between regional and urban-rural effects on participation *. 

Austria's ratio of secondary school enrolment to population 10-1? years old has been at a generally 
low level Since World War II and has not increased appreciably. Surveying the trend from 1954-56 to 
1964-66, one discovers a shift in ratios from 11 to 13 for boys and 7 to 9 for girls. Regional variations 
(Table la)** were substantial with enrolment ratios among males in 1964-65 ranging from 5, 1 for 
Burgenland to 22. 1 for Vienna and among females at the same date spreading from 1. 6 to 16. 7. By 
1964-66, the range had widened slightly, While educational expansion was common to all Austrian re- 
gions during this period of time, regional disparities in general were not appreciably altered (Table lb). 
Educational growth, although slight, went hand-in-hand with persistence of area differences, It is clear 
that the measurement of regional disparities in Austria, as in the case of other countries, is affected 
by the delineation of regions. Separation of Vienna from surrounding areas serves to accentuate urban- 
rural differences, but this phenomenon will be discussed more fully at a later point. 



In contras* to Austria's slow rate of growth in secondary enrolment ratios between 1964-66 and 
1964-66, Italy was Characterized by very rapid expansion of secondary school ratios during the same 
period of time. At the lower secondary level, low to medium ratios in 1954-66 were turned into medium 
or high ratios in 1964-66 in every region. The ratios for Calabria (lowest among the regions) went up 
from 22. 1 to 64. 7 during the ten-year period, while for Liguria (highest among the regions) the ratio 
rose from 67. 2 to 93. 4 (Table 10a), Since this enrolment revolution at the lower secondary level was 
common to all areas of Italy, the disparity of ratios among regions was as great in 1964-66 as ten years 
earlier (Table 10b). 

Substantial increases in enrolment ratios during the same time-span can also be noted at the upper 
secondary level in Italy, although the ratios are much smaller than at the lower secondary level, Roughly 

* unless otherwise stated, and tn line with the discussion tn the fotegoing section, the criterion used for detetmining whethef a 
change in disparities has taken place will be the standard deviation, 
statistical tables ate found in Annex D, 
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1 in 10 youths 14 to 18 years old were in upper secondary school in 1954-55 as compared v.ith about 2 
in 10 in 1964-65, but there was considerable variation among regions at both dates. Parallel patterns of 
change are evident when vocational, technical and women's, and scientific and classic types of upper 
secondary school are considered separately, Overall, regional disparity in upper secondary school 
enrolment ratios (as measured by the standard deviation) widened slightly, the greater dispersion taking- 
place in technical and women's schools. These geographic configurations among Italian areas reflect 
broader regional differences characteristic of the country in which the most favourable educational sit- 
uation exists in the north-western areas and the least favourable in the southern area. 

The United States is illustrative of countries which have achieved nearly universal primary schooling 
and high, but expanding, rates of secondary school enrolment. Between 1950 and 1960, enrolment rates 
at primary school ages moved closer to the saturation point (Table 25a). Those regions of the country 
which already had extremely high rates in 1950 were not able to show very great gains while other re- 
gions continued to move upward, thereby narrowing regional differences. Lower secondary education 
in the U. S. is still within the compulsory school attendance ages, although exceptions to the compulsory 
attendance laws are permitted in most states for youths who need to work to support the family. As a 
consequence, enrolment rates at ages 14 and 15 are extremely high though not as high as at younger ages. 
Regional enrolment rates at these ages varied from 87. 5 to 96. 6 in 1950 and from 91. 0 to 96. 4 in I960. 
Obviously, therefore, a reduction in regional disparities at these ages was achieved in the ten-year span 
(Table 25b). 

At ages 16 and 17, when school attendance is no longer compulsory in many areas of the United 
states and when requ.rements in other areas are not as stringently enforced, enrolment levels begin to 
taper off. Variation in participation rates among regions also becomes quite noticeable. Between 1950 
and 1960, increases in enrolment rates were moderate for the advantaged regions and larger for the 
disadvantaged regions, thereby narrowing regional differences. 

An examination of patterns of Higher education shows that there is nothing characteristic of American 
educa ional development since 1950 that would insure a narrowing of regional disparities regardless of 
level of school or magnitude of the rates. The rapidly rising ratios of enrolment in higher education 
for all regions between 1950 and 1965 were accompanied by a widening of regional differences (Tables 26a 
and 26b). 

Analysis for the three countries indicates a wide range of patterns of geographic disparities , but a 
survey of the data for all of the OECD countries reveals even more variability, If one differentiates by 
school level and by magnitude of enrolment ratios, however, somewhat greater consistency of patterns 
emerges (Table A). 

There are only three countries for which statistics on primary level enrolments by region are 
available, Canada, like the United States, has a high primary enrolment ratio which is increasing only 
slightly and which differs to only a small degree among regions. Similarly, disparities among regions 
are narrowing with a tendency toward stability (Tables 3a, 3b, 3c, 4a and 4b). In Yugoslavia, the trends 
are divergent at the lower and upper primary levels, At the lower level, the ratios are already quite 
high and are levelling off and disparities have narrowed, much as in the United States, At the upper 
level, however, the ratios are yet in the medium range though moving sharply upward, regional dispar* 
ities are extremely sharp, and they are widening over time (Tables 27a and 2?b). 

Secondary school data by region, with at least two points of time given, are available for fifteen 
countries, In only a few is there a narrowing of regional disparities. The only eleareut pattern is for 
the United States where the narrowing is associated with high enrolment ratios which are approaching the 
saturation point, In Turkey (Tables 22a, 22b and 22c) , narrowing of disparities is associated with , 
generally low enrolment ratios which hardly changed during the early 1980's, The data are somewhat 
suspect since the narrowing is, in large part, due to a reported decline in the enrolment ratio for the 
European part of Turkey. The third country for which any narrowing of regional differentials appears 
is Germany, but here the data relate to school -leaving certificates rather than enrolment and the 



Table A. TRENDS IN REGIONAL DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION: 
CROSS-NATIONAL SUMMARY BY SCHOOL LEVEL 

(based on standard deviation of participation rates as a measure of disparity) 
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SOURCE: Detailed Tables la to 28b in Annex fi, 

NOTE: N - narrowing disparity: W = widening disparity: S = stable disparity, 



narrowing applies principally to leaving gymnasium and, to a lesser degree, leaving the intermediate 
level (Tables 6b and 6c). It would appear, therefore, that the limited number of cases of contraction of 
regional differences in secondary school do not describe any general tendency among countries and that 
convergence of secondary school rates is most likely to occur where advantaged regions have already 
; attained a near-maximum ratio and disadvantaged regions are still moving toward that goal. 

I 

. In six countries for which secondary educational statistics were available at two points in time, 

regional disparities (as measured by the standard deviation) were about the same at the two dates. With 
t the exception of Austria, which had a generally low enrolment ratio at the secondary level, the enrol- 

ment ratios for these countries (the others being Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, and England 
! and Wales) were in the medium range with 20-60 per cent of the appropriate age group enrolled. The 

• ratios for all of these countries showed moderate to sharp growth during the time interval studied, A 

\ major difference was that the essential stability in disparities occurred where the differences were 

f relatively small, as in Belgium (Tables 2e and 2d) and the Netherlands (Tables 14a, 14b, 16a and 16b); 

( where the differences were moderately large, as in England and Wales (Tables 23a, 23b, 24a and 24b)s 

i and where the differences were quite pronounced, as in Austria (Tables la and lb), Italy (Tables 10a and 

I 10b), and Norway (Tables 1.6a and 16b), Thus, the gaps that were being maintained were small in some 

\ oases and large in others, 

jf 

i 

j Among the remaining countries for which secondary school data by region are given at two points 

i in time, analysis of dispersion of ratios around the mean shows widening of regional disparities during 

j the time interval, These countries include Canada, France, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 

r Yugoslavia. Most of these countries had medium secondary participation ratios, Japan (where it was 

j generally high) and Spain (where it was generally low) being exceptions, In general, these countries 
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experiencri quite rapid inoreases in their participation ratios during the period in question. But again, 
the differentials were widening in some countries where disparities were already pronounced and also 
in others where they were rather small, Portugal (Tables 18a and 18b) and France (Tables 5a and 5b) 
are characterized by some of the broader differences; Canada (Tables 3a, 3b, 3o, 3c, 4b and 4d), Spain 
(Tables 19a and 19d), Sweden (Tables 20a and 20b), and Yugoslavia (Tables 27a, 27b, 28a and 28b) had 
somewhat lesser differences; and the differences for Japan (Tables 11a, lib, 12a and 12b) were still 
smaller. 

Statistics for Greeoe and Ireland are available for one date only, For the former country, the 
secondary school participation ratios were low and differences among regions quite pronounced (Table 7); 
for the latter country, the ratios were higher and the disparities among regions more moderate. 

Finally, moving to the higher educational level, one finds a great deal of uniformity in regional 
disparities. In all countries for which data are reported (Canada, France, Sweden, England and Wales, 
United States and Yugoslavia), dispersion of participation ratios was greater at more recent dates with 
favoured regions increasing their advantage. Only relatively small proportions of university -age students 
had enrolled in each of the countries but, with the exception of Yugoslavia, the ratios were rising sharply. 
This phenomenon is at least partly a function of earlier developments in secondary schooling since the 
pool of young persons who meet the requirements for university entrance is rapidly increasing, It also 
results from the tendency for universities to be limited to only some locations in a country. Despite 
these common features , regional patterns among the countries again varied in the magnitude of regional 
differences. They were generally smallest in Canada and France and most pronounced in Sweden and 
Yugoslavia. 

Most of the previous analysis was for the sexes combined. A re-examination of the data taking into 
acoount the separate statistics for males and females, where available, does not alter the general 
findings. Although participation ratios frequently vary between the sexes, almost always favouring males, 
regional disparities have the same configuration whether the data considered are for males or females. 
Moreover, where time changes have been recorded, the tendenoy has been for even greater similarity 
in regional patterns for each of the sexes at the recent point in time. 

As indicated previously, it is often difficult to determine to what extent regional differences are a 
consequence of location in differ ut sections of the country and to what extent they are related to urban- 
rural distinctions regardless of the section of the country. It has been noted that the regional classifi- 
cations employed in this study are usually those provided in the official statistics of the countries, They 
are designated for various reasons but almost always take account of school administrative divisions 
or other political criteria. Consequently, it is often the case that cities or large Uiban complexes become 
identified separately in the regional classifications, Several steps were taken to assure that the regions 
used in the analysis did not present a distorted picture of geographic disparities in educational partici- 
pation, First, using France as an example, an alternative regional classification was employed which iden- 
tified 90 ddpaytements instead of 21 programmes areas , and the disparity analysis was repeated, The 
results were almost identical and gave added confidence to the original interpretations*, Second, data 
were assembled on urban-rural differences in countries and, again drawing on data for France, the 
relative contributions of regional and urban-rural effects on educational participation were assessed, 

Urban-rural data could only be found for five OECD countries but they are adequate for demonstrating 
some general relationships, In the broadest terms, participation rates are higher in urban than rural 
areas, but in some countries important distinctions arise within the urban and rural parts, In Denmark 
(Tables 29a and 29b) , secondary school ratios ar 9 slightly higher in province towns than in the capital 
but both are considerably greater than in rural districts. The same pattern Is observed for males and 
females and in the early and late 1960's, For France (Table 30), ratios for secondary education were 
generally highest in 1962 in urban areas and lower in farm than in non-farm rural areas, Inconsistent 
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relationships lor the se v os appear In Ireland (Table 31 » wnere ratios were higher In town than rural areas 
for boys and higher In i -nil than town areas for girls, In die Netherlands (Tables 32a and 32b), a five- 
way classification shows most favourable ratios of first admissions to grammar schools In residential 
regions , with successively smaller ratios In large towns, small towns, the urbanized rural areas, and 
non-urbanlzecl rural areas, In that order. Finally, In the United States (Table 33), sovon urban-rural 
distinctions at post-compulsory school ages reveal the highest enrolment rates in tho urban fringes (or 
suburbs) of large cities and the lowest rates in rural non-farm areas where the population is very small. 
The rate was comparatively low in the larger cities. 

The data for France ^Table 30) permit analysis of participation rates by age, sex, type of school, 
and urban-rural residence for three Fr enoh depart ements combined, Urban-rural differences are found 
within each of the regions and regional differences appear when urban-rural residence is held constant, 
indicating that the two effects make independent contributions to variations in participation ratios. Whioh 
effect is more important is not simply determined beoause of numerous interactions among the several 
variables involved. Urban-rural differences, moreover, generally are greater in Vendde than in Tarn 
or Somme. On balance, it would seem that urban-rural variations aooount for part of what shows up as 
regional differences in many of the tables in this study but that there are other factors which explain 
why various regions of a country differ in their educational participation ratios. These will be disoussed 
in a latev section of this paper. 

Analysis of trends of geographic disparities in educational*participation is obviously a hazardous 
undertaking in view of the definitional problems and the many elements of non-comparability in the data. 
Regions, ns classified, are not homogeneous, and many regional clasnificntions differentiate urban and 
rural areas as much as they do seotions of the country. Unavailability of statistics for some countries, 
data for some types of schools and not others, inability to match enrolment and population data at times, 
the questionable nocuracy of some data when given, and the difficulty of ascribing effects to particular 
regions (ns when university students attend an institution outside their region of residence and statistics 
are not adjusted accordingly), all make for difficulty of interpretation. These problems have been 
considered ns muoh as possible in the arnlysis and it is felt that the conclusions reached are not affected 
by them. 



The approach taken here was to examine the data for each country in order to answer the major 
questions raised early in the paper, that is, what are the magnitude and direction of geographic dispar- 
ities in school participation? Because of the limitations of data, we have not attempted to make direot 
comparisons among countries, but we have seen to what extent the patterns in different countries have 
been following a similar oourse, 

Several overriding conclusions about geographic disparities in OECD countries can be reached; 

1) Regional disparities in educational participation are common to all of the countries. 2) The magnitude 
of disparities varies among countries, being moderate in some countries and quite pronounced in others. 
Even in the former, however, it is evident that the chances of a youth's being in school are considerably 
better in some regions than others. 3) Contrary to some opinions, there has been no evident trend 
toward narrowing of regional disparities during tho rapid post-war expansion of education. In fact , the 
only genuine indication of contraction of regional differences in participation appears in countries and at 
school levels where enrolment ratios are generally high and advantaged regions have already reached a 
near-maximum level. The more common trend is one of stability or widening of differences, with ad- 
vantaged areas either maintaining or broadening their advantage over less-favoured areas. 4) Geographio 
variations in educational participation are partly due to unequal rates of participation in urban and rural 
areas but they are still subject to explanation by factors (historical, social, economic and political) which 
are characteristic of the regions themselves and their envirr .nent. 
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DISPARITIES IN EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION 
BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 



Socio-economic disparities In secondary scho oling 

Traditionally, secondary school and university attendance has been more common among the middle 
and upper classes than among the lower classes in all societies. There is some question, however, as 
to whether or not the disparity is as pronounced today as it was in the past, or, more specifically, 
whether or not a narrowing of the differences among the classes can be discerned in recent years, The 
following analysis of the topic will proceed by our first analysing the limited amount of relevant data for 
secondary schools, and then turning to the analysis for higher education. In the latter case, a variety 
of comparisons will be made between the socio-economic distribution of students and the more general 
population. 



Some type of data on socio-economic disparities in educational participation in secondary schools is 
available for seven OECD countries - Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, England 
and Wales, and the United States. The information for Denmark (Table 34) suggests that pupils from 
white-collar backgrounds are more likely to be continuing in school to higher grades. Those whose fathers 
were in liberal professions , civil servants , clerical or sales workers , or self-employed were more 
highly represented among beginning gymnasium students (10th year) than among 8th year students, while 
those whose fathers were farmers , skilled workers , or unskilled workers had less representation at the 
higher than lower grades. Moreover, among those who are in their eighth year one should distinguish 
pupils who are still in primary school and pupils who are in a lower secondary school. According to 
Table 34 there again one finds that children from the lower social classes are over-represented in 
primary school and have therefore no possibility to continue their studies to higher levels of education. 



In France, the transition rate between primary and secondary education in 1963 and 1963 is seen to 
vary widely among socio-economic groups (Table 36a). In 1963, only 13% of agricultural workers' 
children and 21% of labourers' children made the transition, as compared to 87% of the children of free 
professionals. By 1963, the transition rate had risen for all groups but the gap among groups was still 
quite substantial. Because the advantaged socio-economic population groups were approaching 100% 
transition, tht, less-advantaged groups were beginning to catch up. Other data for France in 1963-64 
(Table 38b) indicate an increasing proportion of children of free professionals and higher- and middle- 
level employees in each higher grade of school and a correspondingly decreasing proportion of workers' 
children as grade progression takes place. These generalizations need to be qualified because the pool 
of eligible children in each socio-economic group cannot be properly determined, but there is, never- 
theless, some indication of social selection in grade progression, Here again the more "noble" types of 
secondary education ("lycdes" and more specifically the classical streams) attract much higher propor- 
tions of youngsters from the higher social classes than the so-called "CEG"*, The breakdown by type 
of secondary education as presented in Tables 38a and 36b is therefore important, 

* Coll &gM d 'emelgnement gdn& al. 





In a middle-size town of the Ruhr in Germany In 1963-64, the social origin distribution of pupils 
varlod greatly from the early grades of gymnasium through graduation, While only 9% of the children 
in the fifth grade had fathers who were university graduates, 38% of those receiving diplomas had univer- 
sity graduate fathers. Conversely, 31% of fifth graders were workers' children, yet only 2% of those 
receiving diplomas fell into that oategory (Table 36), 

The ratio of grammar school admissions to 12 year olds in the Netherlands varied considerably 
among social olasses, and the differential among classes widened substantially between ,1942 and 1960 
(Table 37), At the earlier date, 45% of upper stratum boys, 14% of those from the middle stratum, micl 
4% from the lower stratum were admitted; eighteen years later the percentages had risen to 67, 25, and 
7%, respectively. Rates for girls were not as high, but stratum differences and time changes were 
comparable for boys and girls. 

In Norway, the ratio of secondary school diplomas to persons 19 years old in 1951 ranged from less 
than 2% for children of workers to 43% for children of free professions. By 1963, the ratio for the 
former was still only 3% while it had risen to 60% for the latter (Table 38), 

Data on England and Wales show that, of the boys born In the late 1930's , 62% from '.he professional 
and managerial class had been in grammar sohool at ages 11-13 as compared to 7% from the unskilled 
class. By age seventeen, 43% of those from the professional and managerial class were still in grammar 
school as compared to 1 1/2% from the unskilled class (Table 39), As indicated in Table 40, proportions 
obtaining a grammar school education increased sharply over time, with the rise being most rapid for 
the professional and managerial class. 

Enrolment rates differed little among socio-economic groups at ages 10-13 in the United States 
(Table 41). By ages 14-15, non-enrolment was more noticeable among the children of workers, and at 
ages 16-17 , when compulsory attendance laws no longer apply in most areas, dropping out of school was 
substantial among children of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Social selection in who reaches the 
last year of secondary school is also revealed in Table 42 by the ratio of the percentage of students to 
the percentage of employed males in each social stratum. Students are over-represented in the upper 
stratum and slightly under-represented in the agriculture and lower strata. In order to equalize the 
distributions of students and of workers by social strata, a shift of 10% of the students would be required. 
This figure of 10% (the index of dissimilarity) is relatively small and, therefore, indicates a moderate 
amount of social selection in attainment of the last year of secondary school. 

Information on secondary school participation by socio-economic grouping for seven countries thus 
indicates that a fair amount of social selection has already taken place in the transition from primary 
to secondary education and in attendance at the secondary level, Social group differences are much less 
pronounced in the United States than in the other countries owing to the greater tendency toward universal 
secondary schooling in that country. Where data are available for more than one point in time, increases 
in relative educational participation can be noted for all groups but the groups with highest participation 
rates are moving most rapidly toward complete participation. 



Socio-economic disparities in higher education; national analysis 



Data on sooio-eoonomic disparities in educational participation are more plentiful at the level of 
higher education than for secondary education, And one set of data which is frequently available for 
countries relates the socio-economic distribution of students to the socio-economic distribution of male 
workers. As indicated In earlier discussion, what one ideally would want is a comparison of students 
in eaoh social category with persons of student age in the same oategory, The available data on students 
and workers some dose to approximating the ideal when data for workers are restricted to those who 
are at ages typical of fathers of students, Even such more refined data lack some of the precision of an 
exaot comparison but, in the absence of the necessary statistics, the oruder data give some basis for 
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analysing soolal disparities in higher education, In the pages whioh follow, a oountry-by-oountry wnlywls 
is first undertaken whioh covers, wherever available, a) the distribution of students and workers, d) s - 
lL'Tv7ty™ n dTx«7(the7atlo 8 ot the percentage of etudent. In given , octal categoric, to the percentage «r 
workers in the same categories)*, c) rates of students per 1,000 workers in eaoh category and d) absolute 
peroentage diLTnces in each category and the index of dissimilarity. Where 

is specified by age, the categories 40-59or45-54wittbeus©d, Analysis of socio-economic dispaiitles by 
aoademio discipline will also be inoluded when such data are available, After the country-by- country d emission 
completed , oross-national analysis of disparities will be undertaken using a uniform set of social categories, 

A glance at Austrian statistics for 1965-66 shows that 13% of students In higher education came 
from professional backgrounds, about 24% oame from families headed by higher-level employees 
(civil servants and the like), 37% were from other employee backgrounds, and had self-employed 
fathers who were not professionals. Only 3% came from worker backgrounds and 6% had fathers who 
were wage earners in the agricultural field. The male labour foroe, on the other hand, was dominated 
bv workers this group making up 64% of the total. Another 10% were in agriculture, with only 2 1/2% 
of the male labour foroe being in professional occupations, Selectivity indexes calculated from those 
data indioate the gross disparities in education participation, Young persons from professional MO mgnor 
employee backgrounds were five times as likely to be students of higher education as would be expected 
on thebasis of the labour foroe distribution, About one-tenth of the workers' children who would be 
expected in higher education were attending. Children of agricultural workers had a ower than 
index, while the ratios were above parity for other oooupational groups (Table 43), ^ was considered 
useful to illustrate the information on the student distribution and on the occupational distribution of the 
labour foroe in graphio form. Triangular graphs have been adopted for this purpose because, on the one 
hand they summarize in an elegant manner the peroentage distributions of the student body and of the 
labour foroe and, on the other, they enable us to oompare easily the respective positions of the students 
and the active population within eaoh of the three regions distinguished in these graphs, ndeed, the 
distanoe separating points E and P indicates the difference existing between the two d str butlons and, 
therefore, the degree of equal educational opportunity reached, If information is available for two points 
in time it is possible to see immediately whether the distanoe between the two points has been reduced 
or not, as well as what the respective developments of the two distributions have ^een. n order to 
draw these graphs the available information had to be aggregated to three main social categories, Suoh 
a trTangula/ graph will be presented for eaoh of the 19 countries to be dealt with in the following text 
(Graphs 1 through 19). Graph 1 relates to the Austrian situation. 

In Table 44, the same data for Austria are converted into a form whioh relates the number of stu- 
dents in eaoh social category to the male labour foroe in the same category, Ratios are . f or 

those from professional backgrounds and lowest for those from worker backgrounds, ^ difference in 
rates per 1,000 active males is exceedingly large, being fifty-four times as great for children of pro- 
fessional than ohildren from worker origins. 

In Belgium in 1962-63, one-fourth of beginning university students had fathers who were workers 
or servioe personnel, an unusually high figure for most countries, About one-sixth had trader or artisan 
backgrounds and another sixth had fathers who were higher-level employees, Roughly one-tenth had 
professional origins, By 1966-67 , the distribution had not been altered radically. J h ® J.^66%) 
force in Belgium in the 60's was distributed differently than were the students, Over half of them (66%) 
were workers or service personnel, with very small proportions in white-collar categories, An 
examination of selectivity indexes for 1962-63 reveals that, in spite of the relatively favourable ^8 u J ea 
concerning workers and service personnel participation, discrepancies do remain, Thus, young persons 
from professional and other white-oollar backgrounds were three times as likely to be enrolled as ex- 
pected from labour force distributions , while young people from farm and labouring olasaes were less 
likely to be in school than expected, However, this is a much more favourable situation than can be 



* The upper stratum ratios are more sensitive and variable to a given Increase In students or workers beoause the base Is normally 
smaller In the upper strata, 
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To facility# roodihd th#i# triangular graph# (graph! 1 through 19) it should b# ftiantianad that in order to determine the proportion of 
eoch social group distinguished it suffices to draw - (ram a given point « parallel line! to the thraa sides of the triangle (according to the 
direction Indicated by the arrows), The intersection point of these parallel lines with the sides of the triangle corresponds to the proportion 
of each social group in the student body or in the labour force, 

The centre of the triangle (indicated in the grapM) corresponds to a situation in which the three proportions are equal. If a point Is 
situated in the Northern region of the graph the upper stratum dominates; a point in the southeast region means a domination of the middle 
stratum; a point in the south west region corresponds to the domination of the lower stratum, 



found in many other countries. Very similar indexes are obtained for 1966-67 , suggesting that little 
change in social disparities in higher education had taken place. This is not surprising in view of i) the 
short period under consideration and ii) the fact that the same labour force distribution had to be taken as 
the denominator in the calculation of the selectivity indexes for both years. 

The number of students per 1,000 active males in Belgium in 1962-63 ranged from 11. 3 for the 
professions to 1. 2 for workers and service personnel. The gap between white-collar categories (pro- 
fessions, higher-level employees, and teaohing staff) and the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
worker categories in the student participation rate is important (although less so than in other countries) , 
the lowest rate for a white-collar group being more than twice as large as the highest rate for other 
groups (Table 47). 
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Information about higher education in Denmark in 1969 and 1964 shows that, at both dates, three out 
of ten students in higher education had fathers who themselves were graduates of higher education, The 
fathers of more than a quarter of the students were in civil service work (Table 49). In Copenhagen, 
over a thirty-year period (1934-1964) , the proportion of students with working-class backgrounds in- 
creased from 2 to 11% and those with fathers who were civil servants increased from 18 to 29%, while 
the proportion whose fathers were self-employed declined sharply. Most of the change took place between 
1934 and 194?, only a small amount of change taking place subsequently (Table 60), 

When the percentage distribution of students by socio-economic category is related to the correspond- 
ing distribution of the labour force aged 40 to 69 years old , the relative participation of social groups in 
higher education is evident, For all types of higher education, ratios are above parity for children of 
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higher education graduates and teachers (2, 70), civil servants (i. 86), and self-employed persons other 
than farmers (1. 17), and below parity for children of farmers (0, 98) and workers (0, 36). For universities 
alone, the disparities were slighly greater (Table 62). 

Some degree of democratization in university participation is seen to have taken place in France 
between 1939 and 1989 (Table 63a and particularly Graph 4). Whereas 13% of university students were 
from professional families in 1939, 13% were from such families in 1969. 

A similar reduction in relative participation took place among children of industrialists and trades- 
men, An increasing proportion of students over time came from craftsmen and worker backgrounds. 
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Selectivity indexes of students to the male labour force during the 1980 's are exceedingly higher for 
children of professionals in France than for any other group, Moreover, from 1963 to 1989 very little 
change occurred in the ratio for different occupational groups (Table 83b), The same pattern of dispar- 
ities in higher education is observed in Table 64, Professional and senior executive groups had far 
greater representation among the students than among the labour force, Middle-level employees had 
about three times the representation among students as the labour force, whereas workers were much 
more likely to be represented among the labour force, 

A narrowing of social disparities in higher education took place in Germany between 1962-63 and 
1964-66, The participation gap between civil servants, employees, the self-employed, and workers was 
considerably smaller at the more recent date, An examination of the data indicates that the change was 
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I produced principally by a) an increase in the proportion of students from the working class , b) a decrease 

■ ln the proportion of students from civil servant families, and c) an increase in the percentage of the 

> mftle lftbou r force who were civil servants, The first factor resulted in some rise in the selectivity index 

f of workers' children; the last two factors contributed to a reduction in the index of civil servants' children 

i (Table 66 and Graph 6). Disparities in higher education still exist, however, in Germany in the most 

I recent data, In 1961 , the number of students per 1 , 000 actively employed males was about S3 for the civil 

i servant category, 17 for self-employed workers, 14 for employees, and l for workers (Table 67). 

\ Ift Greece, in 1989-60, children of farmers, workers, and service personnel were under-represented 

among university students; iMldren of traders and middle- and higher-level employees were moder- 
; ately over-represented, and children of professionals were greatly over-represented, By 1963-64, the 
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Graph 6 
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pattern of disparities remained much the same (Table 69). The ratio of students in higher education to 
the active male labour force aged 46 to 64 by socio-economic categories is shown in Table 60. Different 
occupational detail than in the previous table reveals the greatest participation ratio among the profes- 
sional and technical class but greater participation in the clerical workers' category than in the sales, 
administrative, executive, and managerial categories. This is such an exceptional finding, and so con- 
trary to other country evidence, that a word of caution must be sounded with respect to problems of 
definition and of classification which exist in any case when one compares the labour force and the student 
distributions, and which may be particularly acute here. 

The data for Ireland are different from those of most other countries in the sense that they are age- 
specific. Table 62 shows the total population by father's occupation aged 20-24, in relation to those in the 
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different levels and fields of education having the same age, For the sake of completeness , correspond- 
ing information is also included concerning the population aged 14 and 16-19, As can be seen in the 
lower part of the table those whose fathers are professional or high-level employees constitute one-third 
of the students and 10% of the population; those whose fathers are semi-skilled or unskilled workers re- 
present only 1% of the students but one-fourth of the population. According to the figures, not only are 
the semi-skilled and unskilled classes under-represented but so are the skilled manual and "other non- 
manual" groups, The statistics need to be interpreted with caution, however, because of a high "unknown" 
rate on occupation of fathers of persons In higher education, 

Social selection in the transition from secondary school graduation to university entrance to univer- 
sity graduation is approximated for Italy at two time periods in Table 64, The data are approximations 
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because they show social disparities at the different stages at a given point in time rather than relating 
to a cohort following over time. The findings are similar at both dates: a) young persons from families 
headed by industrialists, tradesmen, professionals or senior executives were far more likely than ex- 
pected to achieve these educational levels, while young persons from self-employed and working-class 
backgrounds were less likely than expected to have achieved them; b) the disparities between the socio- 
eoonomic categories widened over the ten-year period; and c) although the chances for achieving the 
different levels were roughly the same for several of the social categories, they improved from secondary 
school graduation to university graduation for the upper stratum and declined significantly for the working- 
class stratum. Graph 8 shows the narrow definition used by the Italians for their upper stratum group, 
(See also Graph 20). 
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Class-specific participation rates for Italy can be inferred from the statistics in Table 65. The gross 
group differences in participation rates increase over time for all sooio-economic categories, the in- 
01 ease for the lower social strata is quite small when compared to the increase for the middle strata 
and, especially, the upper strata. 

Japan not only is geographically far removed from other OECD countries but its social structure is 
considerably different. It is therefore of particular interest to see if the relationship of socio-eoonomic 
background to educational participation in this country has any similarities to that of other OECD coun- 
tries. The figures in Table 67 enable us to say that there are many similarities but some differences. 

The similarities are in the general advantage which the white-collar classes have over the manual classes 
and in the persistence of this advantage over time. One difference lies in the higher selectivity index for 
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children of managers and senior executives than children of professional mid teohnlcal workers when 
the distribution of university students and the total male labour force is compared, (When the male labour 
force between 45 and 54 years old is used in the comparison, the situation is reversed and the parity 
ratio becomes higher for the professional class, ) Between 1952 and 1961, indexes rose for the upper 
strata and dropped slightly for the lower strata, thereby serving to broaden somewhat the social dispar- 
ities in university participation, 

Although men outnumber women more than five to one among Japanese university students, their 
socio-economic origins are not radically different, The women are a little more apt to have fathers who 
are in the professional and managerial classes, In Junior colleges, where females predominate more 
than two to one, a much higher proportion of males comes from farm backgrounds, whereas women are 
more likely to have fathers belonging to the managerial or professional categories (Table 68), 



The data in Table 69 on university participation in Japan around 1961 indicate that the definitions 
used in identifying the students and the more general population to which they are compared have an 
important impact on the measurement of social disparities, Children of managers and senior executives 
have highest participation rates among university students when the total male labour force is used as 
the ratio denominator, but children of professional and technical workers have the highest rates when the 
denominator is limited to the male labour force aged 45-54 years. When only new entrants to univer- 
sities are included in the numerator of the ratio and the total male labour force is in the denominator, 
the sons and daughters of professional and technical workers and managers and senior executives have 
equal participation rates and the rate for children of sales workers surpasses that of clerical workers. 
But when the male labour force 45-54 is the base for university entrants, the same relative pattern as 
for all university students emerges, Finally, when all new entrants in higher education rather than uni- 
versity entrants alone are considered, the rankings of socio-economic categories with regax'd to educa- 
tional participation form the same order as when the latter groups were considered. Regardless of 
definitions or classifications, however, the broad disparities in higher educational participation, char- 
acteristic of most countries, are evident in Japan, 

Among Luxembourg's small group of first-year students in higher education, over one-third are 
from middle- and lower-level employee families; another fifth are children of artisans and traders, 
Three-fifths of the labour force, even at ages 45-54, are classified as workers. Parity ratios for 
Luxembourg in 1964-65 are very high (4. 4) for those with higher-level employee backgrounds, for the 
professions (3.5), and for middle- and lower-level employees (3.3); at least moderately high for 
artisans and traders (2. 9); low for farmers (0. 4), and still lower for workers (0. 05). Using the male 
labour force aged 45-64 as the base does not alter the relationships among socio-economic categories 
(Table 70). Calculation of first-year students per 1 , 000 males 46-64 in the labour force shows young 
persons with parents who are teachers, professionals, or higher-level employees having about six times 
the participation rate of workers' children (Table 71), 



information about socio-eoonomic differences in education in the Netherlands is especially rich in 
detail and can be obtained for four points in time, covering the period 1964-56 to 1964-66, In the mid- 
fifties, nearly half of the university students were from the "higher class", one-fourth each from the 
"middle class" and "self-employed" class, and 7% were from the "lower class", Female students were 
more likely than male students to be from the "upper class" (Table 72), Over the next decade, very 
little change took place in the relative distribution of students among social background categories. At 
the same time, little change took place in the socio-economic distribution of the labour force, a bare 
majority of whom were manual workers, This is clearly illustrated in Graph U, 'There was some 
increase in the proportion of higher level employees in *he labour force, however. Selectivity indexes 
in the mid-fifties ran high for the professions, higher-level employees, primary school teachers and 
particularly high for secondary school and university teachers, It was below unity for self-employed 
farmers, low-level employees, and manual workers* Disparities between the groups were not quite as 
great .vhen the male labour force aged 4.3-64 was taken as base but the direction and magnitude of 
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differences were similar. Lastly, the slight narrowing of disparities between the "upper class" and 
other classes resulted mainly from an increasing proportion of higher-level employees in the labour 
force. 

New entrants to Norwegian universities in 1.964-66 were most likely to come from professional back- 
grounds, but to a considerable extent they were drawn from managerial, craft, and farm backgrounds. 
Craftsmen, production process workers and labourers constituted two-fifths of the male labour force 
during this period of time, with persons in farm occupations counting for another fourth (Table 75). Ratios 
of students to the male labour force aged 48-64 were above unity for all white-oollar groups and below 
unity for all blue-collar categories. Participation rates per i , 000 men in the labour force were highest 
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in the administrative, executive, and managerial class, but when only male workers aged 46-64 were 
considered, the professional and technical category had the highest rate (Table 76), 

In Portugal In the 60 's virtually four-fifths of the male labour force were in the worker category; 
less than 14% of the labour force were in the white-collar class, Yet, over 70% of the university stu- 
dents were drawn from the white-collar class and only 7% were children of workers, Socio-economic 
disparities in higher education in Portugal were thus extremely broad, as shown in Graph 13. The ratio 
of students to the male labour force aged 46-64 ranged from 7, 9 to 0, 1 Participation rates were two to 
three times as great for upper white-collar as for lower white-collar groups (Tables 77 and 78), 
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Students of higher education in Spain were overwhelmingly from the higher social strata. Three- 
fourths or ;nore of the students in 19 66- 57, 1968 - 69 and 1962-63 were children of professional, executive, 
clerical or sales workers. The labour force, on the other hand, wa-, composed largely of workers and 
persons in farm occupations. Based on the labour force distribution by social strata, children of pro- 
Sessional workers had twelve times the representation among students that would be expected on the basis 
of equality in 1956-67 and 1968-69 and seven times the representation in 1.962-63 (Table 80). Partici- 
pation rates per 1 ,000 active males between 46-64 years in 1962-63 were twice as high for the professions 
as for industrialists and middle-level employees, three times as high as for higher-level employees, 
more than twenty times as high for self-employed farmers, almost fifty times as high as for workers and 
service personnel, and more than one hundred times as high as for salaried farmers (Table 81). 
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In Table ® 3 » Swedish data on new university entrants by socio-economic category In i960 are related 
to data on male electors, In the absence of adequate Information on the labour force. According to these 
figures, sons and daughters of university graduates constitute 26% of the students while their fathers 

f % of [e About 1 of the 8tudentfl ai *e children of workers, who represent 63% of the 

electors. That this disparity Is, In great part, the effect of social selection that has taken place at an 
earlier school level is evident from the social disparities observed In the first year and later years of 
gymnasium (Table 83). However, the increasing differential In participation among the strata which is 
seen from comparisons at the several stages of the educational system show that considerable further 
selection takes place in the transition from entrance to the gymnasium to entrance to the university, 
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Although patterns of selection in educational participation in Switzerland In 1969-60 are very much 
like those of countries already discussed, identification of two occupational categories which are not 
specified for many other countries reveals some further distinctions, Between one-fourth and one-third 
of the students had fathers in administrative or executive positions, yet only 1% of the male labour 
force held such positions, The resulting selectivity index for this category was many times higher than 
for the professional and technical category*, And while the index for workers was extremely low, an 
even lower index was obtained for employees in transport and communications (Tables 88 and 86). 



* However, and ns Indicated In Table 86, classification problems have no doubt Inflated that figure, 
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In England and Wales, in about 1960, highest full-time participation in universities wus found among 
children of higher professionals, next highest among the managerial and other professional class, with 
those from clerical and skilled worker backgrounds participating to a much higher degree than the 
children of semi-skilled and unskilled workers (Table 88). Graph 1.7 indicates the very small weight of 
the middle stratum group, This is, no doubt, due to the classification adopted and is also clearly illus- 
trated in Graph 20. 

A study of university students in the United States in 1.958 shows less disparity than in most other 
countries, but differences still appear. Of particular interest is the high representation of young persons 
with agricultural backgrounds, whose relative participation exceeds that of the middle stratum (Table 89). 
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Also notable is the fact that one-fourth of the university students were from lower-class backgrounds, 
Other data on American college students in I960 indicate that the chances of going to college in the 
United States vary with both family income and the father's educational level, A young person whose 
father had some college education and whose family had $ 10,000 or more income was about six times 
as likely to be in college as one whose father did not finish high school and whose family was in the in- 
come bracket under $ 6,000 (Table 90). 

Comparisons of participation ratios in Yugoslavia in 1960-61 and 1966-66 show some narrowing of 
the differences but a wide gap between the upper and lower strata remaining by the latter date. Children 
of miners, service workers, and farmers were under-represented among students} those whose fathers 
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were industrial or transport workers or sales workers were slightly over-represented, with more sub- 
stantial representation among children of professionals, higher- 'evel employees, and protective service 
workers (Tables 91 and 92). 



Socio-economic disparities in higher educations cross-national analysis 



The foregoing descriptions of socio-economic disparities in higher educational participation for 
various OECD countries were based on the socio-economic classification used in the official statistics 
of each country. Although there is some correspondence in the socio-economic categories employed, 
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there is also some substantial difference. Some categories have social significance in some countries 
and not others; some represent sizable numbers of students or the work force in some countries and 
need to be separately identified, while others are of minor numerical importance and can be subsumed 
under other categories. Because there was interest In comparisons across countries as well as within 
countries, the data on students and the labour force were regrouped into a standard classification that 
would permit cross-national analysis. These data are incorporated In Tables B through G. The content 
of the grouped categories is described In Annex A. In some of the tables , the categories are Identified 
by letters; in other tables, the terms "upper stratum", "middle stratum", "independent agriculture", 
"other independents", and "lower stratum" have been used. 
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The socio-economic distribution of students varies widely among countries at different dates 
(Table B) *, The percentage of students in a nation who were drawn from the upper stratum ranged 
from 11.6 in Italy In 1964-66, to 62. 9 in Great Britain in 1960. Typically, about one-third of the stu- 
dents were from the upper stratum; however, Greece (1969-60 and 1963-64) n.nd Yugoslavia (1966-66), 
as well as Italy, had low proportions in this category, while Japan (1961), Switzerland (1969-60), the 
United States (1.968), as well as Great Britain, had high proportions In the stratum. The percentage In 
the middle stratum was as low as 2. 3 (university enrolments only) for Yugoslavia (1960-61) and as high 



* Data for Ireland, Luxembourg and Switzerland are particularly affected by heavy migration of students! for the first two coun- 
tries, It Is an outflow and for Switzerland, an Inflow. 



TABLE B 



Distribution of Students and of Male Aotive Population by Sooio-eoonomio 



COUNTRY 
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Austria 


S. 1905-06; M. 1961 


32. 4 


31.8 


2.4 


14.9 


6.6 


- 


13.0 


7.4 


11.8 


9,8 


0.7 


03.7 




0.0 


Belgium 1 


S. 1909-63; M. 1901 


30.0 


15.0 


5. 5 


17.7 


22.8 




9.0 


10.0 


10.0 


7.9 


13,8 


t)5, 1 




2.6 




S. 1900-07| M. 1901 


32.3 


18.3 


5.3 


16.7 


22.8 


- 


6.6 


10,0 


10.0 


7.9 


13.8 


55.1 




2.0 


Denmark* 


S. 1904-65; M. 1960 
































Unlvers. and equiv. 


32.9 


27.0 


n.i 


16,2 


10.1 




0.7 


9,0 


10,0 


16.0 


I’.O 


43.0 








All higher '.ducat. 


24.3 


24.9 


14.7 


19.9 


16.6 


- 


0.7 


9,0 


10,0 


16.0 


17.0 


43, 0 


- 


- 


Pranoe 


S. 1969-00; M. 1969 


29.8 


29.9 


5.0 


18.1 


4.0 


- 


13.2 


4.6 


16.4 


16.2 


10.7 


48.9 




2.3 




S. 1904-06; M, 1904 


30.2 


27,1 


5. 6 


16.2 


9.0 


- 


13,0 


6.4 


17.3 


13.7 


9.8 


60. 1 


- 


3.7 


Germany 


S. 1962-53; M, 1952 


38.3 


22.9 


34.1 


4.4 


. 


0.3 


6.1 


14.9 


18, 


,1 


56.6 


<ti 


4.2 




S. 1968-59; M. 1958 


36,1 


27.0 


31.0 


6.2 


- 


1.7 


7.7 


17. 1 


16,2 


55,5 




3,4 




1901-62, M. 1901 


34.2 


29.0 


30. 6 


6.4 


- 


0.9 


8.6 


17.0 


16,5 


55. 1 


m 


3.0 




S. 1964-06; M. 1964 


32,8 


30,3 


30,2 


6.3 


- 


1.4 


9,2 


18. 6 


14,8 


54,7 


- 


2,8 


Greeoe 3 


S. 1959-60; M. 1961 


17,0 


20,5 


22.0 


- 


12.1 


3.3 


24.4 


4.4 


12.2 


48,0 




26.5 


6,5 


2.4 




S. 1903-64; M. 1961 


15.8 


21.9 


23.3 


- 


12.0 


3.0 


24.0 


4.4 


12.2 


48.0 


- 


26.5 


6.6 


2,4 


Ireland 4 


1961 


33,9 


10,6 


10,3 


“ 


8.3 




31.0 


10.0 


9.7 


26,4 


- 


60,3 


* 


4,6 


Italy 8 


S. 1953-54; M. 1961 


19.0 


44.3 


23,9 


11.4 




1.4 


2.4 


9.3 


24.4 


63, 9 








S. 1900-01; M. 1961 


12.3 


44.3 


25.5 


13.3 




4.0 


1.7 


11.2 


22.2 


64.9 




m 1 




S, 1904-65; M. 1904 


11,6 


39.9 


24.9 


16.4 




8,2 


1.7 


13.0 


26.7 


69.0 




- i 


Japan 


S. 1952; M. 1966 


43.7 


26.3 


14.1 




8.7 




7.2 


6.9 


19.2 


33.1 


m 


38.2 




0.8 




S. 1961; M, I960 


52.8 


24.6 


10.9 




8.7 




3.1 


8.7 


20.6 


26.6 


- 


44.2 




0.9 


Luxembourg 8 


S. 1964-66; M. 1900 


27.3 


37,9 


6.1 


18.2 


3.2 




8.3 


7.0 


11.6 


13.8 


6,3 


69,6 




1,2 


Netherlands 


S. 1954-56; M. 1954 


47.0 


23.0 


6.0 


18,0 


7.0 




• 


6.6 


11.1 


7.6 


10,8 


64.7 




0,2 




S, 1968-69; M. 1968 


48.1 


23.0 


6.0 


14.6 


7.6 




1.8 


0.0 


11.7 


7.0 


9.7 


66.3 




0.3 




S. 1981-02; M, I960 


45.5 


24.0 


5.6 


14,7 


8.6 




1.7 


6.2 


12. 1 


6.7 


9,2 


05.6 




0.3 




S. 1964-65; M, 1964 


42.4 


26.6 


6.0 


14,4 


9.4 




3.7 


6.7 


12.7 


6.1 


8.0 


66.2 




0 3 


Norway 1 


S. 1964-66; M, I960 


33.6 


11.1 


12.0 


- 


23.9 


0.7 


18.7 


10.4 


9.1 


24.0 


- 


65.4 


1.1 


_ 


Portugal 


S. 1963-04; M. 1900 
































S. Seorrtarlat class. 


36.1 


36. 1 


8.9 


- 


7.4 


8.9 


0.6 


3.1 


10.6 


2.6 


„ 


79.2 


1, 5 


2.8 




Other classification 


29.2 


17.6 


12. 1 


20,8 


7.8 


5.9 


0.7 


2.2 


2.7 


2.6 


10.9 


78.8 


1,7 


1. 1 


Spain 8 


S. 1966-67; M, 1966 


36,8 


39.0 


6.9 


- 


3.6 


6.0 


9.6 


3.1 


12. 1 


14.7 




70s 3 


1.6 


1.3 




S, 1958-69; M. 1968 


35.9 


38.0 


4.6 


- 


6.6 


6.0 


9.9 


3.2 


12.6 


14.1 




70.3 


1,6 


1.4 




S. 1962-63; M, 1960 


32.8 


28.6 


4.4 


22.0 


7.6 


- 


4.6 


4.6 


9.6 


13.5 


4.1 


66.8 




1.6 


Sweden 1 


S. 1960-61; M. I960 


3l. 1 


29.6 


9.2 


11.9 


14.3 


- 


4.0 


4. 6 


20.0 


16. 1 


7.4 


53.0 




« 


Switzerland 


S. 1969-60; M. 1960 
































Universities 


62.5 


24,3 


4.8 


- 


13.8 


A 


4.6 


9.7 


10. 1 


15.0 


m 


59. 1 


m 


0. 1 




All higher eduoat. 


61.1 


24.1 


6.0 


- 


16.2 


- 


4.6 


9.7 


10. 1 


15.0 


tft 


59. 1 




0.1 


United Kingdom 8 


S. I960; M. 1961 


62.9 


9.9 






27.2 




M 


21.6 


7.0 




Aft 


71. 5 






(England and 
































Wales) 
































United States 


S. 1968°; M. 1968 


52.4 


9.6 


10.6 


- 


26.0 


• 


0.8 


22.9 


12.6 


6.9 




67.4 


m 


ft* 


Yugoslavia 1 ® 


S. 1960-01; M. 1961 


36.9 


2.3 


20.0 


- 


17.7 




23.1 


9.3 


3.2 


50.6 


m 


36.0 




1.0 




Faculties 
































Total higher educa. 


36.0 


2.3 


20.4 


- 


18.2 


m 


23,1 


9.3 


3.2 


50.6 




36. 9 




1. 0 




S. 1966-60; M.^lOO? 
































Faculties 


22.0 


17.9 


14.6 


- 


17.8 


2.6 


26.1 


8.8 


7.1 


54.9 


Ai 


28.0 


1. 1 






Total higher 
































educe M 


it. 9 


16.6 


18.3 


m 


19.0* 


2.2 


26.1 


6.6 


7.1 


54.9 


- 


28* 0 


i.i 


- 



NiB* Po r (he content of each cetegot. ,ee Annex A* 



* The difference between I end il 01 indicated In the Uit ilx column! of this Table will terve fo. the calculation t»f the Index of dioimilarity, There indices ate prciented in Table G. 
1. New entrant!, 

2 t Total labour force aged 40*69. 

3, Excluding teacher! colleger for primary education and physical training, 

4 t Number of itudenti in higher education (excluding theology) related to population aged 20*24. 

6. Pirit*year itudenu, 

SOURCSt See detailed rtatiitical table!, 
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Categories 



RATIO 
I i II 


DIPFBI 

■ 1 ^ 


RENCB 

IEJ! 


A 


n 


c 


D 


B 


ARMBD 

FORCES 


A 


0 


c 


D 


B 


OTHERS 


4.4 


2.7 


0.24 


2.2 


0.080 


*• 


26.0 


.0 


7.4 


8.2 


8 b . 2 


12.4 


3,0 


1.4 


0.70 


1.3 


0,41 


a 


20.0 


4.4 


2.4 


3.0 


32.3 


6.4 


3.2 


1.7 


0.07 


1.1 


U .41 


** 


22.3 


7.7 


2.6 


1.0 


32.3 


3.0 


3.7 


1.7 


0.7 


1.1 


0.23 


m 


23.0 


11.0 


3.0 


1.2 


32.0 


0.7 


2.7 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.36 




16.3 


8.9 


0.3 


2.0 


27.5 


0.7 


0.6 


1.8 


0,31 


1.7 


0.08 


- 


26.3 


13,6 


11.2 


7.4 


44.0 


0.0 


6.6 


1.6 


0.40 


1.0 


0. 18 


- 


24.8 


9.8 


8.2 


6.4 


41.1 


0.3 


0.3 


1.6 


1.0 


0.07 G 


- 


32.2 


8.0 


16. 


0 


52.2 


3.0 


4.6 


1.6 


1.0 


0,094 


- 


27.4 


9.9 


14. 


8 


60.3 


1.7 


4.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.098 


- 


25.7 


n.a 


15. 


0 


40.6 


2.1 


3.6 


1.6 


2.0 


0,097 


- 


23.6 


11.8 


15. 


4 


40.4 


1.4 


3.9 


1.7 


0.47 


- 


0.46 


0,61 


12.6 


16.3 


26.4 


- 


14.4 


18.8 


3.6 


1.8 


0.49 


- 


0.45 


0.46 


11.4 


9.7 


24.7 


- 


13. 6 


18,1 


3.4 


1.7 


0.41 


- 


0,16 




!!3 •* 


6.8 


16.1 


- 


42.0 


28.4 


7.9 


4.8 


0.96 


0.18 




16.6 


35.0 


0.6 


62.6 


1.4 


7.2 


4.0 


1.1 


0,20 




10.6 


33.1 


3 .S 


i 


81.0 


4.8 


6.8 


3. 1 


0.07 


0.26 




0.0 


26.9 


0.8 


44.2 


8.2 


4.9 


1.4 


0.43 


- 


0.23 




34.8 


7.1 


19.0 


a 


20.8 


6.4 


6.1 ! 


* . 2 


0.43 


- 


0.20 




44.1 


5. 9 


14.7 


- 


35.6 


2.2 


3.6 


3.3 


0.37 


2.0 


0.05 




10.7 


26.3 


8.7 


11.9 


66.3 


8.1 


8.5 


2.1 


0.66 


1.7 


0.11 




41.6 


11.0 


2.6 


7.2 


87.7 


0.2 


8.0 


2.0 


0.72 


1.6 


0.1) 




42. 1 


11.3 


2.0 


4.9 


67.8 


1.6 


7.3 


2.0 


0.83 


1.6 


0.13 




30.3 


11.9 


1.1 


5.5 


67.0 


1.4 


6.3 


2.1 


0.02 


1.8 


0.14 




36.7 


13.8 


0,5 


6.4 


68.8 


1.4 


3.2 


1.2 


0.80 


- 


0.43 


0.64 


23.2 


2.0 


12.0 


- 


31.6 


18.3 


11,6 


3.3 


3.4 




0.093 


3.9 


33.0 


24.3 


6.3 


m 


71.8 


8.2 


13.3 


6.6 


4.7 


1.9 


0.10 


3.5 


27. 0 


14.9 


9.5 


0.0 


71.0 


0.8 


n. 6 


3.2 


0.47 


- 


0.050 


3.8 


32.7 


26, 9 


7.8 




66.8 


11.0 


11.2 


3.0 


0. 33 


* 


0. 094 


3.1 


32.7 


26.4 


9.5 


« 


83.7 


11.0 


7.3 


3.0 


0.33 


6.4 


0.11 


- 


28.3 


19.0 


9.1 


17.0 


60.3 


3.2 


6.0 


1.6 


0.61 


1.0 


0,27 


- 


26.6 


9.6 


6.9 


4.5 


38.7 


4.0 


5.4 


1.6 


0.32 




0.23 




42.8 


8.2 


10.2 




46.3 


4.6 


5.3 


1.6 


0.33 


eat 


0.26 


- 


41.4 


8.0 


10.0 


- 


43.0 


4.6 


2.9 


1.4 


* 


<et 


0.38 


- 


41.4 


2.9 


- 


- 


44.3 


- 


2.3 


0.76 


1.6 


*e 


0.46 


a 


20.5 


3.2 


3.7 




30.8 


0, 8 


4.0 


0.72 


0,40 




0.49 


a 


27.6 


0.9 


30.6 


- 


18.2 


22. 1 


3,9 


0.72 


0.40 


M 


0. 51 


- 


26.7 


0.9 


30.2 




17.7 


22.1 


2.5 


2.8 


0.27 


m 


0.64 


2.4 


13.2 


10,8 


40.3 


tift 


10.2 


26.0 


2.0 


2,3 


0.33 


- 


0.66 


2.0 


0.1 


9.4 


36.6 


- 


0,0 


27.2 



6. The breakdown of itudefiti by wolo-economlo categoric* it not the tame in 1002 at for the previous yean, 

I, New entrant* in unlveriitie* related io male elector*. 

fi« Children born In 1040*41 In full-time education (degree level), 

9. Bachelor'* degree recipient*. 

10. The breakdown of itudent* by roolo -economic categoric* it not the *ame in 1006 a* In 1060* 

II. Total labou. force, 
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ns 44. 3 for Italy ;i 953-54 and 1 960-61), On tho nverago, about one-fifth to ono-fourth of the students 
come from Independent worker backgrounds, with independent agricultural workers generally accounting 
for about one quarter of these, The agricultural component was particularly substantial In Greece and 
Jugoslavia. Tho percentage of students with lower stratum backgrounds ranged from 3, 2 for Luxembourg 
(1964-85) to 26. 6 for the United States and 27, 2 for the United Kingdom, This proportion was relatively 
high in Belgium (1962-63 and 1 966-67) and Norway (1964-06) and relatively low in Austria (1 966-66), 
France (1969-60), Germany (all dates), Portugal and Spain (1986-67). A moderately large proportion of 
students had fathers whose occupations were classified in a residual category in several countries 
(Austria, France, Greece, Ireland, Norway and Yugoslavia), The first five columns of Table 13 - student 
distribution by broad social categories for nineteen OI2CD countries - are summarized In Graph 20. 
Moreover Graph 21 highlights the proportion of students of working-class origins to be found In higher 
education. These two graphs sum up the situation quite neatly, but they should be examined with a great 
deal of caution. Taking the student distribution is indeed tho most frequently adopted approach when one 
wants to examine social disparities in educational participation. As set out in Chapter ITT, this is already 
unsatisfactory when one is concerned with the trends in one country over time, beoause this approaoh 
oes not take account of shifts in the social olass distribution of tho population, It is even more hazard- 
ous to make international comparisons in this way because of enormous olassifioation and definition 
problems. It could even be maintained that Graphs 20 and 21 illustrate how not to make international 
comparisons in this area. This is the reason why so rnuoh effort was spent in collecting data on tho 
distribution by sooial class of the total or aotivo population. 



Ratios of percentages of students in given sooio-economic categories to percentages of the male 
active population in corresponding sooio-eoonomic categories are also shown in Table B. Complete equal- 
ity in the two distributions is represented by unity. A ratio in excess of unity indicates over-representa- 
tion of students from that category and a ratio less than unity indicates under-representation of students 
with the distribution of the male aotive population oeing the standard. As could be expected, these 
parity ratios are higher than unity for all muntries ns far as students from the upper stratum are con- 
cerned, In fact only in n few countries is this ratio for the higher olasses between two and three; in 
many countries it is between four and eight and in some as high as eleven to thirteen. Highest ratios for 
this stratum are to be found in Portugal and Spain although n noticeable decline in the ratio has taken 
piaoG in Spain in the late 60's and early 60's. A graphio illustration is presented in Graph 22 where it 
can also be seen that the lowest (and thus most favourable) ratios are for the United States, Yugoslavia 
and the United Kingdom. Where time trends wore available, Japan was the only oountry for whioh an 
increasing upper stratum ratio was recorded. The ratio remained fairly stable in Belgium and Greeoe, 
declined from on already relatively low level in Denmark and Yugoslavia, and declined from a high level 
in France Italy, Netherlands and Spain. 



Ratios tended to be smaller in the middle stratum than in the upper stratum in all countries. They 
exceeded unity in all countries exoept the United States (1988) and Yugoslavia (1960-61); however, they 
rarely were larger than 3. 0 and frequently were less than 2. 0. With the exception of Denmark, Portugal, 
and the United States, there was unde- -representation of students in the independent agriculture category. 
For a number of countries, it was not possible to distinguish this category from other Independent work- 
ers who generally were over-represented among the students. 

In the lower stratum, ratios were considerably below unity in all countries. Highest representation 
of the lower stratum among students was in Yugoslavia in 1968-66 (0. 66), the United States (0.46), 

Greece (0. 46), Norway (0. 43) and Belgium (0. 41). Lowest representation was in Luxembourg and' Spain 
at earlier date (ratio of 0. 06). These low ratios reflect the very high proportions of workers in the 
lower stratum in most of the countries which are not compensated for by proportions of students in the 
lower stratum. The parity ratios for all five broad social categories distinguished are represented in 
raph 22. The ratios have been ranked by taking the highest equal to too and the lowest equal to 0 It 
will bn dear, therefore, that there is a more equal distribution of students in those countries which are 

in the south-west and north-east oorners of the graph, like, for example, Yugoslavia and the United 
States. 
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Graph 21 

PROPORTION OF STUDENTS OF WORKING CLASS ORIGIN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Graph 22 

RANKING OF COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO THEIR SELECTIVITY INDEXES 
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Source i See Table B. 



The data In Table C are Identical to those In Table B for students, but differ with regard to the 
labour force. The latter In Table C refers to the male active population aged 45-54. The age specifi- 
cation brings the denominator of parity ratios closer to representing' the generation of fathoxs of the 
students. Because the necessary statistics for this table were not available for all countries, the data 
are shown for only ten countrios. The main difference between the findings of the two tables is the lower 
ratios In the upper stratum when the age specification is used. Although still substantially high, these 
upper stratum ratios are somewhat lower in Table C because there Is a higher proportion of upper 
stratum workers among men aged 46-54 than among all men in the labour foroe. While younger men are 
distributed among many occupations they are not likely to be found in many professional and othor higher- 
level occupations until they roach an older age, Refinement of the ratio does not have a very groat 
Impact on the pattern of social disparities, however. Upper stratum ratios are still much higher than 
ratios for other categories and relationships among other categories remain pretty much as they were 
when the less refined ratios were used. 

Another indication of the magnitude of socio-economic differences in higher educational participation 
is given in Table D where the upper stratum and lower stratum ratios of students and labour force are 
compared using the latter as a standard. Tho lowest observed ratio is for Yugoslavia in 1965-66 
(ratio of 4:1.) , the highest for Spain in 1966-67 (ratio of 173 :1) . Where data over time were available, 
a reduction in the advantage of the upper stratum was recorded for many countries. For example, from 
1959-60 to 1964-65 in France it dropped from 84:1 to 30:1 , and from 1956-57 to 1962-63 in Spain it 
declined from 173:1 to 87:1. The relationship held steady at a low level In Belgium and Greece, and 
rose somewhat for Japan in the period 1952 to 1961. 

Tables B and C include absolute percentage point differences between students and the male labour 
force in each socio-economic category. By summing these differences for each distribution and 
dividing by two, one can obtain the percentage of students or of labour force which would have to shift to 
another socio-aconomio category to allow for equality of the two distributions. This percentage, referred 
to as the "index of dissimilarity" is larger the more dissimilar the relative distributions are, and 
smaller the more similar they are. These "indexes" are reported in Table E. They tend to be slightly 
smaller when male workers 45-54 years of age is used on the labour force side of the distribution. Based 
on the total male labour force, about three-fourths of the students in Spain would have to come from a 
different social stratum for the distributions of students and labour foroe to be similar. Only one-fourth 
of Danish students would have to be so reolassified to aohieve the same result. On the whole, one is 
struck by the large percentage in all countries which represent the extent of dissimilarity. The selectivity 
indexes of the various countries have again been summarized graphically, together with the information 
contained in Tablo D concerning the relative chances of upper stratum and lower stratum youth to study 
in a university (Graph 23). Although the order in which the countries are ranked according to these two 
measures is not exaotly the same, it will be clear that in general, i. e. if one looks at groups rather 
than at individual countries, the two measures give consistent results. 

The selectivity indexes cited in previous tables can be compared across socio-eoonomic categories 
and over time in terms of the percentages of students and labour foroe in each category. It fails, how- 
ever, to measure the participation rate within a given category and, consequently., it has not been 
possible on the basis of parity ratios to find out if the participation rates in different strata have been 
'.creasing over time. Tables F and G permit this analysis by showing the number of students per 
1,000 male workers in the same socio-eoonomic category. The first of these tables is based on all male 
workers and the second on male workers 45-54 years of age. Table G thus oomes extremely close to mea- 
suring the true participation rate in a stratum. 

According to Table G, participation rates in the upper stratum dwarf those of the lower stratum and 
of independent agriculture In almost all countries having the relevant data. Rates for the upper stratum 
are roughly two to three times as large as for the middle stratum, except for Luxembourg in 1964-66 
and Italy in 1953-54 when they were about equal, and in Yugoslavia in 1960-61 where the upper stratum 
rate was rouglily seven times as large. Time trends are available for just two countries, France and 
Italy. In both countries the participation rate for the upper stratum rose precipitously while more 
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TABLE C 

Distribution of Students and of Male Manpower 



COUNTRY 


YEAR 

S « STUDENTS 
M ■ MANPOWER 




< 


STUDENT 


S BY CATEGORIES 
I 






MAI.B MANPOWER AGED 46-64 BY CATEGORIES 
II 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


ARMED 

FORCES 


OTHERS 


A 


B 


c 


D 


R 


armed 

FORCES 


OTHERS 


Pranoo 


S, 19159 -601 M, 1962 


29.8 


29.9 


5.0 


18.1 


4.0 




13,2 


4.5 


17.2 


14.6 


13.2 


44.9 




3,0 




S. 1964-65; M, 1962 


30.2 


27. 1 


5.5 


15.2 


9.0 


- 


13.0 


6.5 


17.2 


14.6 


13.2 


44,9 


- 


3.0 


Greeoe 1 


S. 1969-60; M. 1901 


17.0 


20.5 


22.6 


- 


12, 1 


3.3 


24,4 


6,7 


14.3 


47,6 


. 


24,4 


6,9 


0.6 




S, 1903-64; M. 1901 


16.8 


21.9 


23.3 


- 


12.0 


3.0 


24,0 


6.7 


14.3 


47.5 


- 


24.4 


6.9 


0.8 


Italy 2 


S. 1953-64; M, 1951 


19.0 


44.3 


23 . 9 


11.4 


- 


1.4 


3.8 


10.0 


36.1 


49.0 








S. 1960-61; M. 1061 


12.3 


44.3 


25, 


» 5 


13,3 


- 


4,6 


1.9 


12.3 


31.2 


54,6 


- 


- 


Japan 


S. 1962; M. 1965 


43.7 


26.3 


14.1 


- 


8.7 


- 


7.2 


13,3 


18.4 


34.8 




33,5 




m 




S. 1961; M, 1960 


52.8 


24.5 


10,9 


- 


8.7 


- 


3.1 


13. 1 


20.1 


28.1 




38, 2 


- 


0.6 


Luxembourg 2 , , 


S, 1964-65; M. 1960 


27.3 


37.9 


5.1 


18.2 


3.2 


- 


8.2 


8.6 


12.2 


12.9 


7.2 


69.0 


- 


0.1 


Netherlands , , 


S, 1958-59; M. 1968 


48.1 


23.0 


6,0 


14,6 


7.5 


- 


1.8 


8.1 


13.8 


9.6 


14.8 


63.7 


m 






S. 1961-62; M. 1960 


45. 6 


24.0 


5.6 


14.7 


8.5 


- 


1.7 


8.4 


14.4 


9.4 


14.4 


53,4 


m 






S, 1961-62; M.aotive 

Heads of family 
46-64 (1960) 


45.5 


24.0 


6.6 


14.7 


8.5 




1.7 


8.4 


14.9 


9.4 


14.7 


62.6 


- 


“ 




S. 1964-66; M. 1964 


42.4 


26.5 


6.6 


14.4 


9.4 


- 


1.7 


9.9 


15.2 


8.9 


13. 6 


63.1 


- 


- 


Norway 3 


S. 1964-65; M. 1960 


33.6 


11.1 


12.0 


- 


23.9 


0.7 


18.7 


11.3 


8.8 


24.9 


- 


54.5 


0.6 


- 


Portugal 


S. 1963-64; M. 1960 


36.1 


35. 1 


8.9 


- 


7.4 


6 . 9 


6.6 


4.6 


11.7 


4.2 


- 


"8.2 


0.8 


0.4 


Spt n 


S. 1902-03; M. 1900 


32.8 


28.5 


4.4 


22.0 


7.5 


- 


4.8 


Gu 7 


C. 7 


13.2 


6.3 


04.9 


. 


1.2 


Yugoslavia! 


S. 1960-61; M. 1961 


36.9 


2.3 


20.0 


- 


17.7 


- 


23.1 


7.8 


3.5 


58.0 


- 


30.0 


- 


0.7 



1, univeriitlei only* 

2, First year students, 

3, New entrants in universities. 

4, Classification of the Secretariat. 

N. 3. See remarks made under Table B. 
SOURCE* See detailed statistical tables. 
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RATIO | i || 


PII'PERENCIi 1 AND II 


A 


R 


c 


0 


f- 


ARMBD 

PORCI'S 


A 


R 


c 


D 


U 


OTIIKRS 


4, 0 


1,7 


0,34 


1,4 


0,089 


- 


23,3 


12,7 


9,0 


4,9 


40,0 


9,0 


4,0 


1,0 


0,38 


1,2 


0,20 




23,7 


9,9 


9, 1 


2,0 


35,9 


9,4 


2, 5 


1,4 


0,48 


- 


0, 50 


0,48 


10,3 


6,2 


24.9 


- 


12,3 


20,2 


2,4 


1.6 


0.49 


- 


0,49 


0, 43 


0, 1 


7,6 


24,2 


- 


12,4 


19,5 


5, 0 


4.2 


0, GO 


- 


0.23 


- 


15, $; 


33,8 


12,2 


38,2 


1.4 


0, 6 


3.0 


0.82 


- 


0,24 


- 


10,4 


32,0 


5, 


7 


41,3 


4,6 


3,3 


1,4 


0,41 


- 


0.20 


- 


30,4 


7,9 


20.7 


- 


24,8 


7,2 


4,0 


1,2 


0,39 


- 


0,23 


- 


39,7 


4.4 


17,2 


- 


29,6 


2.6 


3.2 


3, 1 


0,40 


2,5 


0.054 


- 


18.7 


26,7 


7.8 


11,0 


65.8 


8,1 


5,9 


1.7 


0,52 


0, 99 


0, 14 


- 


40.0 


9.2 


4,6 


0.2 


46,2 


1,8 


5,4 


1,7 


0.60 


1,0 


0.16 


- 


37. 1 


9,6 


3,8 


0,3 


44,9 


1,7 


5,4 


1,6 


0,60 


1,0 


0, 16 


- 


37, 1 


9. 1 


3,8 


- 


44, 1 


1,7 


4,6 


1.7 


0.63 


1.1 


0. 18 


- 


39, 1 


11.3 


3.3 


0,9 


43,7 


1,7 


i 3,0 


1,3 


0.48 


- 


0,44 


1.4 


22,3 


2,3 


12,9 


- 


30,6 


18,9 


1 

7,8 


3.0 


2,1 


- 


0,095 


7,4 


31, 5 


23,4 


4,7 


- 


70,8 


11.3 


5.8 


3,3 


0.33 


3, 5 


0,12 


- 


27. 1 


19.8 


8,8 


16,7 


57,4 


3.6 


4.7 


0.66 


0.34 


- 


0,69 


- 


29. 1 


• # 2 


38,0 


- 


12,3 


22.4 
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TABLE D 



Relative Chances of Upper-Stratum and Lowor-Strautni 
Youth Studying in a University 



COUNTRY 


DATE 


UPPER-STRATUM! 
LOWER STRATUM 


Austria 


1965-66 


40 : 1 


Belgium 


1962-63 


7 : 1 




1966-67 


8 : 1 


Denmark 


1964-65 


16 : 1 


France 


1959-60 


84 : 1 




1964-65 


30 : 1 


Germany 


1952-53 


82 : 1 




1958-59 


61 : 1 




1961-62 


58 : 1 




1964-65 


48 : 1 


Greece 


1959-60 


8 : 1 




1963-64 


8 : 1 


Ireland 


1961 


20 : 1 


Italy 


1953-54 


44 : 1 




1960-61 


36 : 1 




1964-65 


34 ! 1 


Japan 


1952 


20 : 1 




1961 


30 : 1 


Luxembourg 


1964-65 


65 : 1 


Netherlands 


1958-59 


73 : 1 




1961-62 


56 : 1 




1964-65 


45 : 1 


Norway 


1964-65 


7 : 1 


Portugal 


1963-64 


129 : 1 


Spain 


1956-57 


173 : 1 




1958-59 


91 : 1 




1962-63 


87 : 1 


Sweden 


1960-61 


26 : 1 


Switzerland 


1959-60 


23 : 1 


United Kingdom 


1961-62 


8 ! 1 


United States 


1958 


5 : 1 


Yugoslavia 


1951-52 


* • 1 




1957-68 


6 : 1 




1960-61 


6 i 1 




1965-66 


4 : 1 
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TABLE E 



Indexes of Dissimilarity botwoon Distributions of Students 
and Male Active Population (Total and 45-54 yours old) 



COUNTRY 


DATE 


INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY 


TOTAI. BASE 


BASE ACES 4!i -54 


Austria 


1965-66 


65.6 


- 


Belgium 


1962-63 


34.7 


- 




1966-67 


34.9 


- 


Denmark 


1964-65 


27.8 


- 


Franoe 


1959-60 


56.1 


50, 5 




1964-65 


49.8 


46.0 


Germany 


1952-53 


56.2 


- 




1958-59 


52.1 


- 




1961-62 


51.8 


- 




1964-65 


45.8 


- 


Greeoe 


1959-60 


44.8 


37, 0 




1963-64 


38.7 


36.4 


Ireland 


1961 


57. 1 


- 


Italy 


1953-54 


53,0 


50.4 




1960-61 


51.6 


47.0 




1964-65 


45.0 


- 


Japan 


1952 


48,4 


45, 5 




1961 


60.2 


46.7 


Luxembourg 


1964-65 


64.5 


63,6 


Netherlands 


1954 - 55 


60.6 






1968-59 


59.8 


51.0 




1961-62 


68.1 


48.7 




1964-65 


57.3 


50.0 


Norway 


1964-6J 


43.8 


43. 5 


Portugal 


1963-64 


71.8 


70.9 


Spain 


1956-67 


73.1 


- 




1958-59 


71.6 


- 




1962-63 


68.4 


66.2 


Sweden 


1960-61 


44.6 


iwi 


Switzerland 


1959-60 


53.9 


- 


United Kingdom 


1960 


44.3 


m 


United States 


1958 


34.0 


- 


Yugoslavia 


1960-61 


48.8 


61.6 




1985-66 


45.7 


to 
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SOURCE) See detailed statistical tables, 
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Graph 23 

RANKING OF COUNTRIES ACCORDING TO THEIR INDEX OF DISSIMILARITY 
AND THE RELATIVE CHANCES OF YOUTH TO STUDY IN A UNIVERSITY 



100 



SO 



Indexes of dissimilarity 



0 



DENMARK 



IM'A, 

BELGIUM 



GREECE 



NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

.TALY 

YUGOSLA VIA 
GERMANY 



FRANCS 

JAPAN 



SWITZERLAND 



IRELAND. 

Nfi THER LANDS 



LUXEMBOURG 

AUSTRIA 



SPAIN 



PORTUGAL 



Relative chances of wpper*»trqtum 
and lower-itrotum youth to study 
!n a university 



e. UiSiA. 



NORWAY, YU40SL, 
BELGIUM. 
GREECE. U.K. 



DENMARK 

IRELAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

FRA NCE, JAPAN 
ITALY 

AUSTRIA 

NETHERLANDS 

GERMANY 



LUXEMBOURG 



SPAIN 



PORT U6 kU 



100 



50 



0 



1, The country In which, according to the Index adopted, social disparities seem lowest has 
been classified at 100, the country In which these disparities seem widest has been classified 
at 0, The other countries have been ranked relative to these two extremes. 

Sourae t See Tables 0 and E. 
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Grapn 24 A 

STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES IN SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 



s 




CS CM I Cl Tot, 



CS CM Al Cl Tot. 




SWITZERLAND 

1959-60 




CS CM Al Cl Tot, 



UNITED STATES' 
1957-56 



3 


1 arc j 




3 






CS 


CM Al 


Cl Tot. 



1, Bachelor’s degree recipients In relation to male population aged 4045. 
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TABLE G 



Number of Students In Higher Education per 1,000 
Activ e Males 45-54 years old in the same Socio-economic Categories 



■— 1 1 

COUNTRY 


DATE 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


TOTAL 


UPPER 

STRATUM 


MIDDLE 

STRATUM 


INDEPEN- 
DENT AGRI- 
CULTURE 




OTHER 

INDEPEN- 

DENTS 


LOWER 

STRATUM 
















France 


1959-60 


337,7 


114.9 


25.4 




100,2 


6.6 


73.5 




1964-66 


629, 0 


191,2 


50. 7 




155,0 


27. 1 


134,8 


Greece 


1963-64 


210, 0 


138, 0 


44,0 




- 


44.0 


90.0 


Italy 1 


1953-54 


66. 0 


56.2 




8.8 




3. 1 


13.3 




1960-61 


103.7 


67.3 




13.0 




3.9 


16.0 


Japan 


1961 


565, 0 


171,0 


55, 0 




- 


32.0 


141.0 


Luxembourg 1 


1964-65 


47. 0 


46. 0 


6,0 




38,0 


0.8 


15.0 


Netherlands 


1961-62 


359. 0 


111. 0 


40, 0 




68,0 


10.6 


66.0 


Norway 2 


1964-65 


63, 9 


27,2 


10,3 




- 


9.6 


21.4 


Portugal 


1983-64 


440, 0 


168, 0 


119, 0 




- 


5.3 


56.0 


Spain 


1962-63 


151. 0 


109, 0 


11. 0 




- 


3.9 


40.0 


Yugoslavia 


1960-61 


465, 0 


66,0 


36.0 




- 


66,0 


101.0 



1, Students in the first year, 

2. New Entrants, 

SOURCE: See detailed statistical tables, 



modest increases took place in other categories, Although increases in the rates for the lower stratum 
were recorded, they were comparatively small increases, especially for Italy, The clear indication here 
is that, while improvement in higher education participation rates Is common to all classes, the gains 
have been greatest for the upper stratum and this has served to widen social disparities in participation. 
Additional trend data for Germany, using the less refined rates shown in Table P, help substantiate the 
finding about the lower stratum, but the gain in the upper stratum rate in Germany has not paralleled that 
of France and Italy. The information contained in Table F is summarized in Graphs 24A and 24B. Where 
information for more than one year was available, the most recent data were included. 



Socio-economic disparities by academic discipline of highe r education 



Although not a central concern of this paper, data on the socio-economic distributions of students in 
different academic disciplines of higher education were available and are included in the tables for 
thirteen countries (Austria - Tables 46a and b; Belgium - Tables 48a and b; Denmark - Table 01; 

France - Tables 66a and bi Germany - Tables 68 a and b; Greece - Tables 61a and bj Italy - Tables 66a 
and b; Netherlands - Tables 74a and b$ Portugal - Table 79; Spain - Tables 82 a and b; Sweden - Tables 
84a and b; Switzerland - Tables 87a and b; and Yugoslavia - Tables 93a and b), 

We are able to tell from these tables whether or not participation In a particular discipline of higher 
education is selective of certain social segments of the population, It is possible to infer this in only a 
general way because the reliability of the data is unknown and there is a tendency in many countries for 
students to change their identification from one discipline to another as they progress through higher 
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Graph 24 B 

FIRST YEAR STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES 
IN SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 





education, Therefore, the distribution of students by academic discipline is partly a function of the 
distribution of students by year in school and by other characteristics. 



The patterns for Belgium in 1962-63 are illustrative of those for most countries. Among male stu- 
dents the socio-economic distribution in different disciplines was generally similar} however, there 
were some notable exceptions, Students in philosophy and the arts were more lixely than those in otner 
disciplines to be drawn from the ranks of the lower social strata, Students In the pure sciences weve 
over-represented by those with lower white-collar origins. In medicine and law, the professions were 
more likely than expected to be the background of students, while the manual classes were less likely 
to be the origins, The professions, on the other hand, were less likely to he the socio-economic back- 
ground of students in applied economics and commerce, The relationships between social origin and 
academic discipline were quite similar for women and men. 

Looking at the same data for males from the point of view of discipline chosen by the students from 
different backgrounds, one finds the children of professionals overwhelmingly selecting medicine, 
children of industrialists and traders tending toward applied economics and commerce, those whose 
fathers were primary or lower secondary school teachers choosing philosophy and the arts most 



predominantly, children of clerioal workers not opting for any disciplines disproportionately, those with 
manual-worker backgrounds selecting the pure sciences more than students in general, and farmers' 
children choosing disciplines much like all students but entering agricultural programmes somewhat 
more than usual, Philosophy and the arts predominate as a choice of females from most social strata, 
but where disciplines are selected disproportionately they aro frequently the same as those chosen by 
males, Data for 1 967-68 reveal about the same pattern in choice of discipline, 

Examination of the statistics on the academic discipline of students for all of the countries for which 
data are available indicates two recurring patterns: i) students from the higher social strata are most 
likely to enter academic fields that prepare them for careers that will keep them in the higher social 
strata, at the level of their fathers or higher; and ii) students whose fathers are in particular occupations 
will be found in a wide variety of academic fields, but a disproportionately high percentage of them will 
gravitate to the fields that prepare them for tne same occupation as that oi their father. Both of these 
developments serve to increase the probability that social disparities in educational participation will be 
perpetuated, 



Socio-economic disparities in educational participation: summary of findings 

The foregoing analysis of socio-economic disparities in education in OECD countries can be sum- 
marized as follows: i) Considerable social selection takes place below the university level and especially 
at the secondary level, This selection, which favours the upper and middle social classes, creates a 
differential in academic eligibility for higher education among socio-economic groups. Time trends 
reveal no tendency for this selection to lessen, except in countries having exceptionally high primary and 
secondary school participation rates, ii) Upper strata youth constitute a high proportion of students of 
higher education, and they are highly over-represented among students, when compared to the proportion 
of the male labour force from the same strata, iii) Youths from the middle social strata are also over- 
represented among students , though to a lesser degree than upper strata youths , and young persons from 
the lower strata are under-represented among higher education students, iv) Use of men 48-54 years 
of age in the labour force as the standard for comparing distribution of students by socio-economic cate- 
gories results in a slightly less advantage of the upper strata in educational participation, but the dispar- 
ities among all strata are still significantly large, v) Participation rates per 1,000 economically active 
males are a number of times greater among upper status than lower status youth, vi) Educational 
disparities, as measured by the index of dissimilarity, are seen to be narrowing slightly in a majority 
of countries but, in the main, disparities are being maintained, vii) An increase in participation rates 
per 1 , 000 active males 46-84 years of age (a reasonably close approximation to comparison of students 
with all young persons of comparable age in the same socio-economic category) was observed for all 
strata, but the gain for the lowest stratum was appreciably less than for the highest. This suggests that 
disparities have been widening in the recent past, viii) Differences by socio-economic category with 
regard to participation in particular academic disciplines show a rather broad selection of academic fields 
among students of all strata but a definite tendency for students to study in a field that is closely related 
to their social background. 

Limitations on the data concerning educational participation by social background prevent any precise 
determination of social disparities among countries and over time. It is clear, nevertheless, that social 
differences in educational participation are a universal phenomenon. In all countries , the chances of 
being in school are distinctly superior for those with higher origins, somewhat advantageous for those 
with "middle class" backgrounds, and inferior for those from the lower strata or with agricultural back- 
grounds, Only the magnitude of differences varies among countries, and even here the similarities 
among nations are more impressive than the dissimilarities, In summary, social group differences in 
educational participation appear to be a pervasive and persistent characteristic of educational structures 
in all countries, What change does seem to be taking place is gradual and does not appreciably alter the 
pattern of social disparities in education, 
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EXPLANATION AND INTERPRETATION OF DISPARITIES 

Factors associated with disparities: empirical analyses 



A number of studies have been conducted in specific countries in the past which deal with factors 
related to regional disparities in educational participation. These studies, of the Netherlands, Norway, 
Germany, Great Britain, Yugoslavia and France, were designed to serve quite different purposes.* 

Those for Great Britain and the Netherlands had as their principal intention the explanation and predic- 
tion of the inflow of students into certain levels of the educational system. The Gexunan study was con- 
cerned with the educational opportunities of only a few disadvantaged groups and employed a limited set 
of explanatory variables. The Norwegian study concentrates on the inequalities in regional school tran- 
sition rates. The studies of Yugoslavia and France, unlike the others, were devised especially to analyse 
the regional disparities in school enrolment ratios discussed earlier in this paper. 

The methodology of these studies differs in some important ways; for one thing, the dependent vari- 
able used in the analyses is not the same in the several studies. For the Netherlands, the ratio of new 
admissions to the first year of grammar school to the 12 year-old population was used, with separate 
figures for boys and girls; for Norway, it was the percentage of primary school-leavers finishing se- 
condary education in gymnasia five years later; for Germany, the percentage of 18 and 19 year olds 
participating in the school system out of the 18 and 19 year old total population, boys and girls separately, 
was employed; in Great Britain, the number of 17 year olds entering higher education was compared to 
the 13 year olds in school four years earlier; for Yugoslavia, it was the percentage of young people 15 
to 19 years old who were enrolled in secondary education; and for France total secondary school enrol- 
ments were compared to the population between 11 and 17 years of age. 

A second methodological difference was in the reference dates of the studies. Four of the studies 
dealt with one year: 1957 for the Netherlands, 1961 for Great Britain and for Germany, and 1963 for 
Norway. Observations for two separate points in time were available for Yugoslavia (1954 and 1964) and 
for France (1054 and 1962). 

Thi number of regions within each country that are considered vary widely. In Yugoslavia, only 
eight regions were distingui ahed, and in France 21. In other studies, a considerably greater number 
were treated; Netherlands 89, Great Britain 145, and Germany 566. In Norway data for over 800 areas 
were used. 

The independent variables used in these studies to account for regional variation in educational 
participation vary from country to country, but they generally cover three broad categories; demo- 
graphic (such as rate of population growth, density of population, and degree of urbanization); social 
(racial and religious composition of the people, educational level of the population and availability of 
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For sources, see Table H, 



TABLE II 

List of Explanatory Variables used in the different 



COUN'iRY 


EDU- 

CATION 


OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE 


INDUSTRI- 

ALISATION 


INCOME 


Netherlands 




Occupa- 
tional index 
0, 89 In, a, ) 


% profes- 
sional and 
managerial 
workers 
0. 88 (0, 86) 


% farmers 
-0,69 (-0.73) 
% agricultural 
workers 
-0,42 (-0,39) 


% manual 
workers 
0, 02 (0. 04) 




Income/cap. 
0,79 (0.82) 

% with income 
over 6 , 000 
guilders 
0.66 (0.63) 


Norway 


Educa- 

tional 

level 

0,62 












Inoome/eap, 

0,40 

Income 

growth 

-0,12 


Germany 










% manual 
workers 
-0, 16 (-0, 16) 








Educa- 

tional 

level 

0,70 




% in social 
classes 
I and 11 
0,66 






Degree of 
industri- 
alisation 
-0,30 




Great 

Britain 














| 

1 


Yugoslavia 


Educa- 

tional 

level 

+ 




% profes- 
sional and 
managerial 
workers + 


% farmers and 
agricultural 
workers - 


% manual 
workers 
L 




income/cap, j 
+ 

i 

( 


Prance 


Educa- 

tional 

level 

+ 




% profes- 
sional and 
managerial 
workers + 


% farmers and 
agricultural 
workers L 


% manual 
workers 
L 

l 




Income/cap. j 

L | 

1 

1 



n,», a not available, 

When two correlation coefficients ate given f> ■; cne variable, the one within ( ) concerns girls, the other boys, 
Variables with only one correlation coefficient refer to the total participation cf boys and gifls, 
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Studies and their Correlation Coefficient when Available 



URBANIZATION 


ABILITY 


DISTANCE 
TO SCHOOL 


RELIGION 


JNSTITUT* 

HOUSEHOLDS 


SCHOOL 

VARIABLES 


SCHOOL 

EXPENDITURES 


% in towns over 

5.000 inhabitants 
0.75 (0.79) 

% in towns over 

20 . 000 inhabitants 
0.72 (0.74) 


Ability 
0.71 
(0. 76) 


Distance 
to school 
-0.74 
(-0.76) 


% not attending 
church 
0.48 (0,49) 

% Dutch 
Reformed 
-0. 28 (-0. 25) 

% Reformed 
-0. 23 (-0. 18) 

% Catholics 
0,01 (-0.05) 








Population 

density 

0.47 


1 


Number 
of schools 
0.25 




Number of in- 
stitut. house- 
holds (theatres, 
hospitals, etc.) 
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school facilities); and economic (standard of living, income, industrialisation and occupational struc- 
ture), Students' abilities have also been considered, but no account has been taken of student aspirations, 
nor have governmental school policies and practices been regarded as explanatory variables. 

Simple coefficients of correlation between participation rates and the several explanatory variables 
are presented in Table H. Because of the varying number of observations in each country, the reliability 
of the coefficients differs among countries. Also, the coefficients measure only the degree of linear as- 
sociation. Moreover, as was the case with the measurement of regional disparities in participation, all 
regions in these analyses are treated alike regardless of size. 

Among the studies that used the educational level of the population or the parents in a region as an 
explanatory variable, it was the variable that correlated most highly with educational participation. 
Correlation coefficients of about 0.60 to 0.70 were obtained with such independent variables as the per- 
centage of occupied males 25 yearn', and over having completed their full-time our cation by the age of 17 
or beyond (Great Britain), percentage of persons in the age group 40-49 having more than lower second- 
ary education (Norway), percentage of the adult population having more than secondary education (France). 
Not only was there a strong relation between educational attainments of adults and educational participa- 
tion by regions, but the relation has remained stable over time, as indicated by time trends for France 
and Yugoslavia. 

Indicators of the occupational structure used in these studies were an occupational index based on 
the number in the various occupational groups in a given region multiplied by the average grammar 
school admission rates for the chi ’en in this group divided by the total number in all groups (Nether- 
lands); percentage of labour force in professional and managerial categories (Netherlands, Yugoslavia, 
and France); percentage of active and retired males in professional-managerial, and middle-level oc- 
cupations (Great Britain); percentage of labour force in agricultural occupations (Netherlands .Yugoslavia 
and France); and percentage of labour force in manual workers' category (Netherlands, Yugoslavia 
France and Germany). The correlation coefficients were moderately to strongly positive for the first 
three of these measures, moderately to strongly negative for the fourth one, and exceedingly small for 
the last measure. Since the upper strata send a much higher percentage of their children to school, the 
relatively high correlation coefficients for that group is perhaps not surprising. It is more difficult to 
understand why the percentage of manual workers in the labour force does not correlate more highly 
with school attendance of young people. It may be explained partly by the heterogeneity of the category 
of "workers" in many of the countries and partly by the residential location of the workers. In the 
German study, the correlation coefficient between the percentage of workers and educational participa- 
tion was much higher when only big cities were considered. 

The relation between socio -economic factors and school participation may be not so much an eco- 
nomic relation as one which accounts for differences in life styles and mobility aspirations. At least, 
this is suggested by the weaker association of income with participation than with education or occupa- 
tion, Although a moderately high correlation coefficient with per capita income is obtained in the 
Netherlands, much lower coefficients measuring the same relationships are found in Norway, Yugoslavia 
and France. A small negative coefficient is obtained for Norway when income growth over a five-year 
period is used as the independent variable. 

In Great Britain, industrialisation as measured by industrial goods and freight -transported com- 
merce as a percentage of total goods was used as a variable. Only a moderately low negative correla- 
tion coefficient was obtained with school participation rates. The measure of industrialisation is not a 
strong one and it may be that in regions having a relatively high standing on such a measure there is 
also a relatively high proportion of workers in the labour force which dampens the relation, 

Some measure of population or urbanization was included in the studies for four of the countries, 

In the Netherlands, the percentage living in towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants was correlated 0, 76 
(and in towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants, 0, 72) with participation rates, Moderate to low cor- 
relation coefficients were obtained in France , using the percentage living in urban communities or the 




percentage living In towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants, and in Yugoslavia . using the percentage 
living in towns as a variable. The number of inhabitants per square kilometre in regions of Norway cor- 
related 0.-^7 with school-going, while the number of institutional households (hospitals, theatres, cine- 
mas, etc. ) per 1,000 inhabitants produced a very small correlation coefficient. 

Two studies have used some measure of the ability of the students as an explanatory variable with 
rather contradictory results. For the Netherlands, the percentage of army recruits in high intelligence 
classes correlated 0. 71 for boys and 0. 76 for girls with participation. For Great Britain, on the other 
hand, the mean verbal test score at age 11 correlated 0, 18 with participation of both sexes, and this cor- 
relation coefficient was, statistically, not significantly different from zero. Since the ability measure 
for the Netherlands was for adults rather than children, it may have been indexing a different dimension 
of ability, in faot, the occupation index and the ability variable had a correlation coefficient of 0. 80, 
indicating that the two variables may be measuring the same socio-economic phenomenon. The ability 
measure for Great Britain is based on testing at an age prior to the period of participation and is directly 
related to the sample of children for vnom school progress has been charted. It would seem, therefore, 
to be a more valid measure of ability and the insignificant correlation coefficient suggests little, if any, 
association of the variables. The research is too limited, however, to reaoh any definite conclusions. 

The influence of religion has been investigated in the Netherlands and in Germany. In the Nether- 
lands, neither the percentage of Dutch Reformed nor of Catholics in the total population showed any 
noticeable correlation with sohool participation. In Germany, the percentage of Catholics was likewise 
unrelated to enrolment ratios, 

The average distanoe from home to school in the Netherlands correlated 0. 74 with school participa- 
tion. In a multiple regression analysis, however, it added very little to what was already explained by 
the occupational and educational background of persons in the region. In Norway, France and Yugoslavia, 
the number of schools in the region was introduced as an explanatory variable. This factor seemed to 
be uncorrelated with school enrolment ratios. The number of schools and the distance from home to 
school may not be highly associated, and the size of schools may be more critical for school participa- 
tion than the number of schools. The British study used some variables to describe the quality of schools; 
these variables, some x’elating to school and class size, correlated moderately with participation rates, 
Finally, the correlation coefficient between school expenditure per capita and school-going in Yugoslavia 
was small, and the association disappeared when school expenditure per pupil was substituted in the 
analysis, 

The inter-relationships of independent variables in their effect on the dependent variable were ana- 
lysed in the studies of the Netherlands and Norway. In the Netherlands, the occupational index was highly 
correlated with income per capita, percentage having an income greater them 6,000 guilders, degree of 
urbanization, distance to school, and percentage in high Intelligence classes. The highest multiple cor- 
relation coefficient for any set of these variables combined exceeded that for the simple correlation 
coefficient for the occupational index alone by only 0. 03. In Norway, the education of paients was highly 
correlated with income per capita and population density, The highest multiple correlation coefficient 
was but slightly higher than the simple coefficient for parents' education (0.64 vs. 0.62). it is apparent, 
therefore, that underlying the regional variations in school participation is a general socio-economic 
factor or set of socio-economic factors which differentiate one region from another and which facilitate 
educational participation for some groups and impedes It for others. 

This tentative finding, that variations among regions In socio-economic composition of the population 
probably account for most of the variations among regions in school-going, does not negate the fact that 
there are unique factors within each region which explain some o f the distinctive school participation 
patterns of the area. These may include the historical-cultural traditions of the region, its school poli- 
cies, and other natural and social environmental effects. This is confirmed by Graph 28 where variations 
in enrolment rates by "department" have been compared for six social groups individually. Regional 
factors do not seem to have very much Impact on the enrolment rates of 18-1& year olds coming from 
professional and high-level managerial backgrounds: between 82 and 100% are enrolled. As one descends 
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the social hierarchy the spread in enrolment rr'as becomes gradually more important: for middle-level 
personnel it ranges from 60 to 95%; for olerioal workers from 36 to 85%; for blue-collar workers from 
20 to 80% and for farmers from 10 to 80%, These results also illustrate why in the above-quoted studies 
the proportion of workers in the regional labour force was not significantly correlated with regional en- 
rolment rates, Without denying the faot that the occupational and educational structures of the population 
are important determinants for regional enrolment rates, changes observed within social groups across 
regions indicate that such factors as job perspectives in the region (related of course to migratory trends) , 
distnnoe to school, size of family are important secondary variables. 



Graph 25 

DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLMENT RATES OF YOUTH 15 • 19 YEARS OLD, 
BY "DEPARTMENT" AND VARIOUS SOCIAu CATEGORIES 



Number of "departments " 




Source i INSEE, 
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If the explanation of regional disparities in education lies mainly with socio-economic factors, then 
what aooounts for sooio-eoonomio disparities in educational participation? Existing empirical studies 
have not provided the answer, It will be nooessary, therefore, to draw upon a more general body of 
knowledge that can provide some sound hypotheses that are subject to further empirical testing, 



Faotors associated with disparities i theoretical disoussion 



At the theoretical level, an explanatory analysis of social disparities in educational participation can 
follow one of three routes. It can be: i) a broad analysis of the relationship between sweeping sooial 
changes and disparities in participation, emphasizing such factors as educational expansion and economic 
change ; ii) on "ecological", or middle-range, analysis which associates the average or distribution of 
characteristics of categories with the pattern of educational disparities’, or iii) a more focused analysis 
which stresses individuals as units of analysis and which identifies causal mechanisms or processes of 
a socio-psyohological nature. 

Previous discussion dealt with the seoond route as it relates to regional disparities. Among the 
many variables examined, a duster of those having to do with sooio-eoonomio status appeared to afford 
the greatest explanation of regional differences, although other factors were also regarded as important. 
Similar studies of sooio-eoonomic disparities b educational participation are lacking, so that explana- 
tions based on the "ecological" approach are possible, It is necessary, therefore, to turn to other 
avenues of explanation. 

The theoretical route whioh seeks explanation through analysis of broad sooial trends offers further 
basis for understanding the existence and trends of sooial disparities in education, First of all, the avail- 
able data indioate that the educational expansion in OECD countries sinoe the close of World War II has 
not had any appreciable effect on regional and socio-economic disparities in school participation. At 
least, all categories seemed to have shared in the expansion but the separation of participation rates 
between categories has largely been maintained. The basic disparity among groups has not become al- 
tered by educational growth, although all groups have benefited from educational growth. The major 
exception to this generalization is that in societies, or at school levels, where the saturation point in. 
~ohool participation is being reaohed, demo xtizatiun of participation occurs. For example, in most 
countries participation rates at the lower primary level are high enough that differences among social 
categories are small. Either compulsory school attendance laws provide for nearly everyone in the 
eligible age-group to be in school, or popular acceptance of at least a limited amount of schooling is so 
widespread that most youngsters are enrolled at that level. In the United States and Canada, lower se- 
condary sohool enrolment rates have attained a near-maximum level and social disparities in participa- 
tion at that level have diminished. This points up the fact that educational expansion has a sequential 
effeot on educational levels and educational disparities , beginning at the lower school levels and pro- 
gressing to the higher levels, It would not toe expected, therefore, that educational inequalities at, for 
example, he higher educational level could be removed until inequalities at the secondary level had been 
eliminated, and even then disparities arising from social selection among secondary school graduates 
would probably be found, 

Clues to the existence and maintenance of educational disparities can also be found in the nature of 
systems of social stratification. All na;ions are perceived to have institutionalised inequalities which 
become perpetuated by the differing ideologies of the various strata and the greater political power of 
the advantaged strata, At the same time, education comes to be viewed by the more privileged classes 
as both a potential and actual avenue of mobility, and opportunities for education are made freer for 
+hese classes than for the less privileged classes, In addition, the culture of the upper and middle so- 
cial strata defines education as a desirable goal for personal intellectual enrichment as well as for 
economic motives, In modern societies, the demand for a greater share of socio-economic satisfactions 
from the lower strata has led to a re-examination of social inequalities and of the factors which produce 
them, Ihe strain on the part of the advantaged and more powerful groups between maintaining the desired 
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advantage for themselves for the added rewards it brings, on the one hand, and granting better statuses 
to the lower strata out of u sense of demooratio values and moral oonoern, on the other, presents a very 
real dilemma, Until recently, the striot maintenance of social disparities in educational participation 
suggested that the desire for continued advantage was , by far , the dominant faotor among the privileged 
strata, The gradual erosion of disparities in school participation in reoent years, as evidenced by the 
earlier analysis, could be brought about in one of several ways*, by a shift in the balance of values con- 
cerning the maintenance of status distinctions and democratization whioh now places more weight on the 
latter ; or by a belief among the privileged groups that the importance of education in economic achieve- 
ment may have been over-stated and that more education for the lower strata will not diminish income 
differences, a view which has gained some adherents from intellectual circles; or by the realization that 
educational participation is only one dimension of the educational process and that other educational in- 
equalities can be substituted for disparities in education participation in a way that would not endanger 
the present stratification system. (Some support for this last possibility is provided in the next seotion 
of the paper. ) 

Educational disparities are also an obvious oonsequenoe of educational polloles in different countries, 
regions, and local' areas. Many studies have shown that educational policy-makers are drawn from the 
ranks of the advantaged strata and they are prone to maintaining the existing social order and enacting 
school policies whioh will accomplish this. It is not surprising, therefore, that polloles have not created 
profound changes in the pattern of educational inequalities. Educational policy can oontinue to Impede 
demooratization or it oan hasten it, either by removing barriers to educational participation for some 
groups or by speeding up the attainment of the saturation point in participation and providing a chance 
lor the less -advantaged strata to "oatoh-up". The latter approaoh, of oourse, involves an enormous in- 
vestment in education in a short period of time and a favourable outlook on universal education. 

The third route to explanatory analysis which foouses on the process, through whioh the individual 
makes decisions about schooling in the oontext of soolal institutional foroes, group norms and pressures, 
and personal faotors, has not been used extensively as a research metnod in the study of soolal dispari- 
ties in sohool-golng. What research has been done in this area points up the traditional olass subcultures 
and their effects on educational aspiration. Lower-class values, it is reported, are not conducive to the 
development of academic ability while middle-class values lay great stress on the values of education, * 

In some countries, attempts to ohange the early socialisation process for less-advantaged groups are 
intended to provide more favourable attitudes to education as well as more favourable socio-eoonomic 
circumstances and thereby to alter the pattern of disparities. 



Disparities in different aspects of the educational process 



In Chapter II of this study, it was pointed out that educational participation was only ot.e aspect of 
the total educational process and that the pattern of disparities found for this aspeot may not pertain to 
other aspects, whioh included educational demand, educational opportunity, educational attainment and 
educational quality, as well, To illustrate this, an examination of differences on these several aspects 
among white and Negro persons in the United States in the 1960's is in order. 

The discrepancy in enrolment rates between American whites and Negroes in 1964 was relatively 
small at high school ages but considerably larger at college ages, At 14 and 18, ages within the com- 
pulsory school attendance range, 99% of both white at,.u Negro boys were enrolled. At 16 and 17, when 
compulsory laws usually no longer apply, 90% of white youths and 84% of Negro male youths were in 
school, By early college ages, the gap widened considerably. Among 18 and 19 year olds, the white/ 
Negro comparison was 62 vs, 40%; for those 20 and 21, it was 36 vs, 14%; and for 22 to 24 year olds, 
it was 18 vs. 4%, The rates for white females also exceeded those for Negro females but the differences 
were not as pronounced as for males, These comparisons of measures of educational participation 

* Leila Sunman "Summary Review by the Rapporteur", in Soolal Objective! In Educational Planning , OECD, Paris, IPS'?, 
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indicate that whites and Negroes in the United States had relatively similar participation rates at se- 
condary school ages and that the disparity became more noticeable at college ages. * 

The demand aspect may be viewed by looking at plane among secondary school pupils for finishing 
high school and going on to college. Data from a 1965 national survey show that about the same per oont 
of whites and Negroes planned to complete high school and go on to oollege. About 96% of the whites and 
94% of the Negroes expeoted to graduate from high school; 57% of the whites and 54% of the Negron ex- 
pected to go to college; and 39% of the whites and even 40% of the Negroes planned to finish oollege, ** 
That these plans were not realistic for members of both groups but were less likely to be fulfilled by 
Negroes than whites is indicated by the following analysis of high school graduates in 1959 who had re- 
ported on oollege plans in their last high school year, Among boys, 72% of whites and 61% of non-whites 
who had planned to go to oollege aotually enrolled, while among girls the corresponding percentages 
were 67 and 45%. *** Thus although little difference between the races was observed with regard to the 
demand aspeot, inability to fulfil demands resulted In much less equal participation patterns. 

Low socio-economic status was obviously a key factor in limiting the educational opportunity for 
some persons planning to attend college who did not follow through and for those who did not plan to 
attend. The percentage of the high sohool graduates from families with less than $4,000 income varied 
from 11% for those who successfully oarried through their college plans to 22% for the®* who planned 
to go but did not, and 46% for those who never planned to go and did not. When, in the same study, per- 
sons 16 to 24 years old out of sohool who never attended college were asked why, 45% of the non-whites 
but only 16% of the whites oited financial faotors as the principal reason.**** 

Participation in sohool cannot be equated with educational attainment. Barriers to completion of 
school impede persons of all backgrounds, but they are greater for Negroes than whites. In the United 
States in 1968, about 79% of whites but only 54% of Negroes in the 22 to 24 age bracket had finished high 
school. Roughly 34% of whites and 16% of Negroes in the 25 to 29 age bracket had completed at least 
one year of college, and 19% of whites but 5% of Negroes in the same age group had graduated from 
college. ***** The chances of students enrolled to complete a given sohool level are greater for whites 
than Negroes. Among those who entered their senior high sohool year in 1959, 86% of whites but 76% 
of non-whites graduated from high sohool at the end of that school year. ****** 

Not only is the racial gap in educational attainment greater than the racial gap in educational partic- 
ipation but so is the difference in quality of education received at the same educational level. There are 
several indicators of qualitative differentials. First, among secondary school pupils, the proportion of 
Negroes who are in a college preparatory programme is considerably, less than the proportion of whites 
in such programmes, even in the same school grade. Second, white children attend schools with a 
smaller average number of pupils per room than do Negroes, at both primary and secondary levels. 
Third, Negro pupils also have fewer of some of the facilities that seem most related to academic 
achievement, such as physios, chemistry, and language laboratories; books per pupil m the libraries; 
and textbooks, Fourth, Negroes also have less access to curricular and extra-curricular programmes 
that would seem to have a relationship to scholastic achievement, such as regionally accredited academic 
programmes, testing and counselling, remedial reading, debate teams, and student newspapers. Fifth, 
the average Negro pupil attends a school where a greater percentage of the teachers appears to be 
somewhat less able, as measured by types of colleges attended, years of teaching experience, salary, 

* U.S, Bureau of the Census, "Sohool Enrolment! October 1064", Current Population Report s, Series P 20, No, 148, 

Feb. 8, 1086, 

** Charles B. Nam, A, Lewis Rhodes, and Robert E, Harriott, Inequalities in Educational Opportunities; A Demoaaphlc Analysts 
of Educational Differences m the Population . Report of Contact Research to the U,S, Office of Education, Section D, May 1966. 

*** Charles B, Nam and James D, Cowhig, "Factors Related to College Attendance of Farm and Non ‘farm High Sohool Graduates) 
i960", Series Censuses, p, 27, No, 32, derived from Table 7, 

**** Ibid. 

***** u, S, Bureau of the Census, "Educational Attainment) March 1968", Current Population Reports, Series P 20, No, 182, 

Table i, 

****** Nam and Cowhtg, on, olt, , Table 1, 
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mother's educational level, and vocabulary test scores, than those In the schools attended by the average 
white student, Sixth, there is some evidence that the inferiority of schools attended by Negroes results 
in less achievement for Negroes than whites between the 1st and 12th grades. * Seventh, most of these 
factors which produce qualitative differences at the primary and secondary sohool levels operate also at 
the college and university levels where a considerable amount of racial segregation, with regard to 
sohools attended, exists. 

There is every reason to oelieve that the kinds of disparities that exist between Negroes and whites 
in the United States in the several aspects of education apply likewise, although possibly in different 
magnitudes, to various social strata in the United States as well as in other OECD countries. The fact 
that schools tend to be segregated sooio-eeonomically as well as raoiaily supports this view. It would 
seem, therefore, that disparities in educational participation are not as great as disparities in educa- 
tional attainment and educational quality for populations In general , and that even were disparities in 
participation to narrow considerably or disappear , differences in kinds and quality of education received 
would create gaps in education equally as important as those now observed with regard to participation. 



* 



James S, Coleman at al. , Equality of Educational Opportunity , Washington, 198(3, pp, 0*22. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The foregoing analysis reveals that group disparities in educational participation are characteristic 
of all OECD countries, and that they are narrowing very slowly in some countries and remain unchanged 
or are widening in others. A review of the data for all the countries suggests a general process in the 
development of disparities among social strata whereby disparities that exist become greater during 
educational expansion, becauoe advantaged groups improve their participation rates more rapidly than 
do less-advantaged groups, and begin to narrow when the level of participation in a country becomes high. 

While the long-term existence of disparities in participation was probably a function, in part, of 
historical traditions and group differences in value placed on education, the persistence of disparities 
can be attributed, in great part, to the desire of presently advantaged groups to perpetuate social strati- 
fication through educational -jolicies that result in differential school participation. There is evidence 
that alteration of educational policies can bring about changes in school-going practices. 

Although it is likely that innate ability is not distributed randomly among social strata, no account 
of ability has been taken in this study, partly because of the unavailability of adequate data on the topic 
in cross-classification with statistics on educational participation of social strata and partly because the 
pool of persons able to benefit from higher forms of education far exceeds the number who are partici- 
pating in any social strata. * 

Given the evidence of unequal educational participation and present indications of factors which have 
produced and perpetuated it, there seems to be need for two concurrent developments on the part of in- 
volved nations. The first is for more intensive study of the factors producing and maintaining disparities 
and of the kinds of policies and programmes that would modify the current situation. ** The second is 
for initiation and continuation of such policies and programmes which seem most promising as a means 
of bringing the educational participation and achievement of all groups Into line with stated goals. 



* This conclusion Is based on A. H, Halsey, "A Review of the Conference", In Ability and Educational Opportunity, OECD, 

Park, 1981, pp, 92-33* 

** Of paramount importance is the need for development of national population sample surveys at periodic intervals which would 
permit the measurement of educational demand, educational participation, and educational attainment, and their links with educa* 
tional opportunities (particularly educational institutional data), 
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Annex A 



SOCIAL ORIGIN CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS AND STUDENTS 



COUNTRY DATA 



Information regarding the social origin of pupils and students is generally scanty and of recent date. With few exceptions, 
the data we have managed to compile relate to students only in higher education - usually only the universities - and do not 
cover primary and secondary pupils. While we may assume that in primary education the pupil distribution is a fairly accu- 
rate reflection of the distribution of the school-age population - although ft may nevertheless be of interest to know the social 
origin of pupils in single- class schools, repeaters, etc. - this is not the ease when instruction is diversified either during 
the period of compulsory attendance or thereafter, The pupils of a lycfie certainly do not have the same social origin ae the 
pupils of a vocational school. Accordingly the chances that children from a particular social group will have access to higher 
education are determined long before they reach it. 

Apart from being scanty, data on the social origin of students are not really comparable with other socio-economic data. 
They are generally compiled by the statistical services of the Ministries of Education which use their own classification and 
do not necessarily take account of the occupational classification used for the labour force. Data therefore generally relate 
to the distribution of students only by social origin, without reference to the corresponding labour force distribution. While 
the trend of the proportion of students originating from a particular social class is interesting i , itself, it becomes much 
more significant if it is related to the labour force which is itself liable to change, and if it is possible to calculate the dif- 
ferences in the chances that children or adolescents of different social origin have of entering the various types of education. 

For a more detailed analysis of the situation, it is not enough to know the labour force distribution, even for men alone - 
we must consider only men who could possibly have children of the age corresponding to the type of education for which data 
are available. We can see, for instance, that the distribution of the male labour force aged between 46 and 64 is not the same 
as the distribution of the total male labour force. In general the proportion of clerical workers and of manual workers is 
smaller in the first case than in the second, whereas the proportion of independent farmers mid senior executives is higher. 
The ideal would obviously be to have data on the social origin distribution of the population for the pupil or student a^-g^o.'-', 
but few countries possess such data. 

COUNTRY COMPARISONS 
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There are few fields in which the lack of comparability is so striking. Each country uses its own student classification, 
which may lie based on occupation, or occupational status, or education, or even on a mixture of these criteria. Similarly, 
labour force classifications often differ, This means that the tables of country data must be regarded as a tentative inter- 
national comparison and used with extreme caution. Here more than anywhere else we must beware of hasty conclusions. 

Annex A. 1 which follows contains the reclassifications of the student population and the labour force in each country 
based on the available data in an attempt to make them correspond, In addition a recapitulatory table (Annex A. 2) for the 
OECD Member countries shows the breakdown by major socio-occupational groups which are roughly comparable with each 
other. 
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Annex A. 1 



CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS AND LABOUR FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL 



1 


CATEGORIES USED IN DETAILED TABLES 


STUDENTS 


LABOUR FORCE 


I. Self-employed 


AUSTRIA 

I. Self-employed 


1. Professional 


1. Professional, technical and managerial workers 
self-employed 


2. Agriculture 

3. Others 


2. Agriculture 

3. Others 


II. Employees 


11. Employees 


4. Higher level 


4. Professional, technical workers of high level and 
administrative, executive and managerial workers 
other than self-employed 


5. Others 


5. Clerical and sales workers and other profes- 
sional and technical workers not self-employed 


HI, Workers 


III. Workers other than self-employed 


IV, Retired and undetermined 


IV. Non-classlfiable 




BELGIUM 
1, Professional 



University professors, jurists, strlcto sensu professions University professors professions strict© sensu 

. 2. Higher level employees and industrialists 

Other self-employed high-level professionals Professional and technical other than professions strlcto 

sensu 

High level employees Industrialists, directors, higher- level administrators 

Industrialists and traders employing 60 persons or more 

3, Teaching staff 

Teachers in the upper and lower levels of secondary edu» Teachers other than in higher education 
cation and in primary education 



STUDENTS 



LABOUR FORCE 



Belgium (continued) 

4. Other employees 

Qualified clerical workers Administrative personnel 

5, T raders and artisans 

Traders and industrialists employing 5 to 49 persons All non-salaried personnel except professional and farmers 
Traders and artisans employing less than 5 persons 

N. B. Traders and industrialists employing fewer than 80 persons could have been classified under 2 (higher-level em- 
ployees and industrialists). However, the Belgian education classification puts them in the "Middle class" (those employing 
more than 60 persons being in the "Upper middle class" and those employing fewer than 6 persons in the "Lower middle 
class"). Moreover, the Census classification does not permit a distinction of industrialists and traders according to the 
number of persons they employ, It has therefore seemed preferable to classify them under 5. 



6. Farmers 

Farmer proprietors (more than 12. 6 ha. about 1/5 sq. mil). Farmers non-salaried 
Farmers proprietors (less than 12, 5 ha. ). 



7. Workers and service personnel 

Skilled workers, foremen All employed persons not classified elsewhere 

Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
Non-qualified clerical workers 



8. Others 

Non-active Non- classifiable 

Undetermined 

Dead or absent 



DENMARK 

1. Higher education graduates and primary school teachers Same classification as for the students (total labour force 

aged 40-69 years) 

2. Civil servants and employees 

3. Self-employed other than farmers 

4. Self-employed farmers 

5. Workers 

6. Others 



FRANCE 



1, Farmers 
Self-en. ployed 
Other not salaried 

2, Industrialists and artisans: 
Industrialists 
Tradesmen 

Artisans (including small shopkeepers) 



1, Farmers 

same as for students 



2, Employers in industry and commerce: 
Industrialists 

Tradesmen (wholesale and retail) 
Artisans 

Shopkeepers * 

Fishermen proprietors 



STUDENTS 



LABOUR FORCE 



Prance (continued) 



3. Professions 

Teacher’s (secondary and higher education, publio and 
private) 

4. Higher-level employees (public and private sectors) 

5. Middle-level employees (public and private sector) 
Primary school teachers 

6. Oiher employees: 

Clerical workers 
Sales workers 
Service workers 

7. Salaried farmers 

8. Workers: 

Foremen 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers 
Unskilled workers 



9. Others 

Without occupation 
Others 

Undetermined 



3. Same as for students 



4. Higher-level civil servants 
Higher-level employees 

5. Middle-level employees (including technicians) 
Primary school teachers 

6. Same as for students 



7. Salaried farmers 

8. Workers: 

Foremen (public, private) 
Workers (public, private) 
Miners 

Fishermen, seamen 

Apprentices 

Labourers 

9. Not classifiable 



GERMANY 



1. Civil servants, university graduates 
Civil servants, non-university graduates 

2. Employees, university graduates 
Employees, non-university graduates 

3. Self-employed: professions, farmers, traders, in- 
dustrialists, artisans (university graduates or not) 

4. Workers 

5. Others, non-actives and undetermined 



1. Civil servants 

2. Employees 

3. Self-employed , all types 

4. Workers 

6. Non-elassifiable 
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GREECE 



1. Professional, technical and related workers 

2. Higher-level employees (public and private) 

3. Middle-level employees, clerical workers (public and 
private) 

4. Traders, sales workers 

6. Farmers and related workers 

6, Workers: 

Miners 

Transport and communications 

Industrial 

Workers n. e, c. 



1. Professional, technical and related workers 

2. Administrative , executive and managerial workers 

3. Clerical workers 

4. Sales workers 

6, Farmers and related workers 

6, Workers: 

Miners 

Transports and communications 

Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers 

At C* 



STUDENTS 



LABOUR PORCE 



7. Protective and personal services 
Armed Forces 

8. Others: 

Non-actives 
Father dead 
Non-specified 



Greece (continued) 

7. Servioe workers 
Career Armed Foroes 

8. Non-olassifiable 



IRELAND 

1. Professional, employers, managers, senior employees Same classification as for students (population aged20-24) 

2. Intermediate non-manual workers 

3. Other non-manual 

4. Farmers self-employed 

5. Skilled manual workers 

6. Semi-skilled and unskilled (incl. agriculture) 

7. Unknown 



ITALY 

1. Industrialists, traders and professions Same classification as for students 

2. Managers, senior executive and employees 

3. Self-employed workers 

4. Salaried workers 
6. Family workers 

6. Unknown and non-actives 
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JAPAN 



1. Engineers and technicians 
Professors and teachers 

Medical and public health technicians 
Artists and related workers 
Other professional workers 

2. Managers and senior executives 

3. Clerical workers 

4. Sales workers 

6. Farmers and related workers 

8. Workers: 

Special skilled 
Others 



7, Non-actives 



1. Professional, technical and related workers 



2. Administrative, executive and managerial workers 

3. Clerical workers 

4. Sales workers 

6. Farmers and related workers 

6. Workers: 

Miners 

Transport and communications 

Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers 

Service workers 

7. Non-elassifiable 
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STUDENTS 



LADOUR FORCE 



LUXEMBOURG 



1, Professions Teaching staff l. 

2, Civil servants and higher-level employees 2, 

3, Civil servants and middle-and lower-levai employees 3, 

4, Farmers self-employed or not 4, 

5, Artisans and traders 5. 

6, Workers 0. 

7, Others and non-actives 7. 



Professional, technical and related workers 

Administrative, executive and managerial workers 

Clerical workers 

Farmers and related workers 

1/3 of self-employed workers and employers (estimate) 

Workers not elsewhere classified 

Non-olasslflable 



NETHERLANDS 



The Dutch classification of students by social origin gives a very detailed breakdown of occupations included in each socio- 
economic category, It has thus been possible to reclassify data concerning the labour force along the same lines. 



1, Academic professions; 

Judges, lawyers, accountants and related workers 
Clergy 

Physicians, pharmacists and related: 

Self-employed workers in other professions and related 
workers 

2, Teachers in secondary and higher education 

3, Higher-level employees: 

Administrative and technical personnel of high level 
Officers and higher-level police personnel 



4, Middle-level employees: 

Administrative and technical personnel of middle-level 
Middle -level employees in sports, armed forces and 
police 



5, Primary school teachers 

6. Self-employed in agriculture 

7. . Other self-employed 

8, Low-level employees 



1. Professions stricto seusu and self-employed profes- 
sional and technical workers 



2. Teachers estimated at 1/4 of total teaching staff 

3. Higher- level employees: 

Salaried persons in professional and technical occupa- 
tion of high level not included in 1 (of which 1/4 of the 
category "Other professional and technical personnel 
of higher- and middle-level") 

Administrative personnel cf high level 

Officers (Navy, Air Force, Army) and higher -level 

personnel of police (estimations) 

4. Middie-ivVel employees: 

Administrative personnel of middle level 
Nurses and medicine laboratory assistants 
3/4 of the category: 

"Other professional and technical personnel of higher- 
and middle-level" 

Qualified clerical workers 
1/4 of "other clerical workers" 

Qualified sales workers 

Middle-level personnel in transportation, police and 
armed forces 

Photographers and related workers 

6, Primary school teachers: estimated m, 3/4 of total 
teaching staff 

6. Self-employed in agriculture 

7. .Self-employed workers in commerce, industry, ser- 
vices and sports 

8. Low-level employees: 

3/4 of category "Other clerical workers" Non-qualified 
sales workers 





STUDENTS 


LABOUR FORCE 






Netherlands (continued) 


9. 


Workers in industry and agriculture 


9, Workers! salaried workers in irdustry and agricul- 
ture n, e. o. 


10. 


Others! 

Undetermined 


10. Others: 

Non-olasslflable 






NORWAY 


Classified according to ISCO 


Classified according to ISCO 



N. B. Graduates of secondary education in 1946, 1961, 1988 and 1983 have been classified in a different way and compared 
with the corresponding population aged 19 1/2 years, 







PORTUGAL 




.1. 


Workers, skilled or unskilled 




Same classification as for students 


2, 


Industrialists, wholesale and retail traders, farmers' 
employers 






3. 


Low-level employees 








4. 


Urban proprietors 








6. 


Rural proprietors 








6. 


Civil servants (all levels) 








7. 


Professions 








8. 


Higher - and middle - level employees (private 


sector) 




i 


9. 


Secondary school teachers 








10. 


Primary school teachers 








11. 


Armed foroes (all levels) 








12. 


Non-specifled 












SPAIN 

(1956 and 1968) 


• 


1, 


Professional and technical workers 




i, 


Professional and technical workers 


2. 


Directors, administrative personnel, clerical work- 
ers, sales workers 


2. 


Administrative, executive and managerial workers, 
clerical workers, sales workers 


3. 


Self-employed in agriculture 


<• 


3. 


Self-employed in agriculture estimated at 2/3 of all 
self-employed (proportion similar to what is found in 
other countries with an important agricultural sector) 


4. 


Salaried farmers 




4. 


Fanners excluding the self-employed 


6, 


Artisans and workers 




5. 


All workers n, e. c. 


6. 


Workers in transportation 




6, 


Workers in transportation 


7. 


Service personnel 




7. 


Service personnel 


8. 


Armed forces 




8. 


Armed forces and protective service 



LABOUR FORCE 



STUDENTS 



Spain (continued) 
(1956 and 1958) 



9. Others 9. Non-classlfiable 

Non-actives 
Dead 

(excluding the non- spec if led) 



Spain (continued) 
1902 



The Spanish classification of students being based on the occupation or on the status in the occupation, we tried to reolasslfy 



the labour force following the same criteria. 

1. Professions and related 

2. Employers in industry, commeroe, transportation and 
services 

3. Higher-level employees 
-Oireotors 

4. Self-employed In agriculture 

5. Salaried farmers 

6. Workers: 

Skilled and semi-skilled 
Unskilled and labourers 

7. Servioe workers 

8. Others: 

Non-actives 
Father dead 
Other occupation 
(excluding the non-speoified) 

9. Middle-level employees and sales workers 



1. Professional and technical workers 

2. Employers in the different eoonomlo sectors 

3. Administrative, executive and managerial workers 

4. Self-employed in agriculture estimated at 2/3 of total 
self-employed workers isee above) 

5. Farmers excluding the self -employed 

6. Workers: 

Miners 

Workers In transportation 
Other workers 

7. Service workers 

8. Non-classifiable 



9. Residual group 



1 

* 



t 
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SWEDEN 

1. Farmers self-employed Same classification as for students (male electors) 

2. Primary school teachers 

3. University graduates and officers 

4. Direotors, wholesalers 

6. Tradesmen, merchants, artisans 

0, High-level employees and professions (without univer- 
sity degree) 

7, Other employees 
6 ( Workers 

9. Others: 

Undetermined 

Unknown 
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WDOUR FORCE 



STUDENTS 



SWITZERLAND 



The data on students, very detailed, have been reclassified to correspond as far as possible to the ISCO classification on 
which the labour force data are based, Nevertheless some disorepanoies still subsist, 

l. Professions! include only self-employed workers in 1. Professional, teohnioal and related workers 
professions strioto sensu, teaching staff (all levels) and 
clergy. (This category is certainly underestimated 
relatively to the labour force) 



2, Higher-level employees*, 

Directors, commercial and technical personnel of high 
level 

Higher-level employees (private sector) 

Magistrates, judges and higher-level civil servants 
(This category is certainly overestimated relatively 
to the labour force for it includes an important number 
of persons who should be included under 1) 

3, Clerical workers: 

Other employers (public and private) 

4, Sales workers: 

Self-employed in commerce, bank and insurance 
Salaried personnel in commerce, bank and Insurance 

B. Farmers self-employed or not 

6. Workers in transport and communication*. 

Self-employed or not 

7. Other workers: 

Self-employed workers in industry and crafts 
Self-employed n. e. c. 

Workers in private industry 
Workers in private sector n. e. c. 

Workers in public sector 

8. Service workers: 

Self-employed and salaried workers in hotels 
(This category is underestimated: it should include cer- 
tain persons classified under 7) 

0. Others: undetermined 



2, Administrative, executive and managerial workers 



3, Clerical workers 

4. Sales workers 

6. Farmers and related workers 

6. Workers in transport and communications 

7. Other workers*. 

Miners 

Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers 
n. e. c. 

8. Service workers 

9. Unclassifiable 



TURKEY 



The classification includes only three big categories 

1, Higher class: 

University teachers, engineers, lawyers, physicians, 
other professions, industrialists 

2, Middle-class: 

technicians, civil servants and employees (all levels), 
self-employed farmers, officers 

3, Lower class: 

workers, artisans, salaried farmers 



Professional, technical and related workers 



2, Administrative, executive and managerial workers 
Clerical workers 

Sales workers 
Farmers 

3, All workers and service personnel 
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STUDENTS 



LABOUR FORCE 



UNITED KINGDOM 
(England and Wales) 

1, Higher professional Same classification ns for students 

2. Managerial and other professional 
3., Clerioal 

4. Skilled workers 
6. Semi-skilled and unskilled workers 



UNITED STATES 
1965 



1. Professional Same classification as for students (population aged 18 

2. Proprietors, managers and senior executives years) 

3. Clerical and sales workers 

4. Service workers 

5. Skilled workers 

6. Semi-skilled workers 

7. Unskilled workers 

8. Farmers, farm labourers 



United States 
1958 



Professional, technical or semi-professional 


l. 


Professional, technical and kindred workers 


Proprietors 
Business executives 


2. 


Managers, executives and proprietors, axel, farmers 


Sales and clerical 


3. 


Clerical and kindred workers 
Sales workers 


Farm owners or managers 


4. 


Farmers and farm managers 


Skilled workers and operatives 


6 . 


Craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 


Service or faun workers 
Labourers 


6 . 


Private household workers 
Service workers excl, private household 
Farm labourers and foremen 
Labourers excl. farm 


No response 







YUGOSLAVIA 

1938-6? 

1, State employees (office workers, employees, teaching Same classification as for students 
and scientific personnel, health employees, etc,) 

Professions 

2, Farmers 

3, Workers and craftsmen 

4, Others 
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STUDENTS 



LA DOUR FORCE 



Yugoslavia 

i960 



1. ' Fai’tnei’S (private and In co-operatives) 

2. Miners 

3. Industrial workers and artisans 

4. Workers in transports 

6. Sales workers 

0. Personal and protective services 

7. Higher-level employees and administrative personnel 

8. Professions 

9. Othersi 

Non-actives with some income 
Undetermined and unknown 



1. Farmers 

2. Miners 

3. Craftsmen, production-prooess workers and labourers 
n. e. o, 

4. Workers in transports 

5. Sales workers 

6. Service workers 

7. Administrative, executive 
Managerial workers and olerioal workers 

8. Professional technical and related workers 

9. Non-olassifiable 



Yugoslavia 

1965 

Same as for i960 but in making the distinction between ISCO classification 
"Higher level employees" and "Other employees" and be- 
tween "Personnel servioe" and "Protective service" 



Annex A, % 



CLASSIFICATION OP STUDENTS AND LABOUR FORCE BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS U8ED IN SUMMARY TABLES 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 



COUNTRY 


UPPER 

STRATUM 


MIDDLE 

STRATUM 


INDEPENDENT 

AGRICULTURE 


OTHER 

INDEPENDENTS 


LOWER 

stratum 


ARMED 

FORGES 


OTHERS 


AUSTRIA 


Professional 
self-employed 
Higher- level 
employees 


Other employees 


Self-employed 
in agriculture 


Other self- 
omployod 


Workers 


- 


Retired Unknown 


BELGIUM . , . . 


Professions 
Teaohlng per- 
sonnel 

Higher-level 
employees and 
Industrialists 


Clerical 

workers 


Farmers 

proprietors 


Traders and 
artisans 


Workers and 
service per- 
sonnel 




Non-aotlve 
Undetermined 
Dead or absent 


DENMARK . . . 


Higher education 
Graduates 
Primary school 
teachers 


Civil servants 
and employees 


Farmers self- 
employed 


Other self- 
employed 


Workers 




Others 


FRANCE 


Professions 
Teachers 
(secondary and 
higher education) 
Higher-level 
employees 


Middle-level 
employees 
Primary school 
teachers 
Clerical workers 
Sabs workers 
Service workers 


Farmers self- 
employed 


Industrialists 

Tradesmen 

Artisans 


Workers 




Non-active 

Others 

Undetermined 


GERMANY , . . 


Civil servants 
(university gra- 
duates or not) 


Employees 
(university gra- 
duates or not) 


Self-employed 


All types 


Workers 


- 


Others 

Non-active 

Undetermined 


GREECE 


Professional, 
technical and 
related workers 
Higher-level 
employees 


Middle-level 
employees 
Clerical 
workers 
Sales workers 


Farmers and 
related workers 




Workers 


Armed Forces 
Protective and 
service per- 
sonnel 


Non-actives 
Father dead 
Non-speoifled 


IRELAND * * * * 


Professional, 

employers, 

managers 

senior 

employees 


intermediate 

non-manual 

workers 


Farmers self- 
employed 




Low-level 

non-manual 

workers 

Skilled, 

semi-skilled 

and unskilled 

workers 




Unknown 

Non-aotlve 


ITALY 


Industrialists, 
traders and 
professions 


Employees 
(all levels) 


Self-employed 


Workers 


Salaried 
workers 
Family workers 


- 


Non-aotlve 


JAPAN 


Engineers and 

technicians 

Teaching 

personnel 

Medical 

Workers 

Other 

professions 

Managers 

and 

Senior 

executives 


Clerical 
workers 
Sales workers 


Fanners and 
related workers 




Workers 




Non-aotlve 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 






COUNTRY 


UPPER 

STRATUM 


MIDDLE 

STRATUM 


INDEPENDENT 

AGRICULTURE 


OTHER 

INDEPENDENTS 


LOWER 

STRATUM 


ARMED 

FORCES 


OTHERS 


Luxembourg 


PivtesBlons 
Teaching per- 
sonnel 

Hlgher-tarel 

employees 


Middle- and 
lower-level 
employees 


Farmers and 
related v. others 


Artisans and 
traders 


Workers 




Others 

Non-active 


NETHERLANDS , 


Academic 

professions 

Self-employed 

workers la cthei 

professions 

Teachers 

(secondary and 

higher education 

Higher- level 

employees 

Officers 


Middle-level 
employees 
Primary school 
teacher j 

i 


Farmers self- 
employed 

J 


Other self- 
employed 


Low-level 

employees 

Workers 




Others 

Undetermined 


NORWAY 


Professional 

and technical 

workers 

Administrative, 

executive and 

managerial 

workers 


Clerical 
workers 
Sales workers 


Farmers and 
related 




Workers 


Armed Forces 


Inactive 

Undetermined 


PORTUGAL ...♦ 


(Secretariat 
classification) 
professions, 
Directors, 
higher level 
employees 
(public and pri- 
vate sectors) 
Secondary and 
primary school 
teaohers 


Middle-level 
employees 
(public and pri- 
vate sectors) 
Auxiliary emplo- 
yees - Whole- 
sale and retail 
tradesmen 


Rural 

proprietors 


\ * 


Workers 


Armed Forces 


Others 
Ns answer 


PORTUGAL .... 


Professions 

Directors, 

higher- and 

middle-level 

employees 

Secondary schoo 

teachers 


Civil servants 
Primary school 
teachers 


Rural 

proprietors 


industrialists 

traders, 

fanners 

employers 


Low-level 

employees 

Workers 


Armed Forces 


Not specified 


SPAIN 


1966 and 1968: 
Professional 
and technical 
workers 

1962: 

Professions 
and related 
workers - 
Directors and 
higher- level 
employees 


1966 and 1968 : 

Directors, 

administrative 

personnel, 

clerical and 

sales workers 

1962: 

Mi/die-ievei 
employees and 
sates workers 


All years: 

Farmers 

self-employed 


1966 and 1966: 
1962: 

Employers in 
industry, 
commerce, 
transp. and 
services 


All years: 
Artisans and 
workers 
Service per- 
sonnel 
Salaried 
farmers 


1966 and 1966: 
Armed forces 

1962: - 


Others 
Non-active 
Father dead 
(excluding the 
nen-speolfled) 


SWEDEN 


University 

graduates 

and 

officers 
Directors and 
wholesalers 


Higher-lsvei 
employees and 
professiens 
(without univer- 
sity degree) 
Other employees 
Primary school 
teachers 


Farmers 

self-employed 


Tradesmen, 

merchants 

artisans 


Workers 


m 


Undetermined 

Unknown 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS 



COUNTRY 


UPPER 

STRATUM 


MIDDLE 

STRATUM 


INDEPENDENT 

agriculture 


OTHER 

INDEPENDENTS 


LOWER 

LTRATUM 


ARMED 

FORCES 


OTHERS 


SWITZERLAND 


Profesolona 

Higher-level 

employees 


Clerical workers 
Sales workers 


Farmers and 
related 


- 


Workers 
Servioe workers 


- 


Undetermined 


TURKEY 


University tea- 
chers, engineers, 
lawyers, physi- 
cians, other 
professions, 
industrialists 


Technicians, 
civil servants 
and employees 
(all levels) 
Self-employed 
farmers, 
officers 






Workers, arti- 
sans, 

Salaried farmers 






UNITED 

KINGDOM 


Professional and 

managerial 

workers 


Clerical workers 
and other non- 
manual 


- 


- 


Skilled, semi- 
skilled and un- 
skilled workers 




- 


UNITED STATES 


1056; Profes- 
sional proprie- 
tors, managers 
and executives 
196S; Profes- 
sional technical 
or semi- 
professional 
Proprietors and 
business exec- 
utives 


All years; 
Clerical and 
Sales Workers 


1956; Farmers 
and farm 
labourers 

1958; Farm 
owners or man- 
agers 




1955; Skilled, 
semi- skilled and 
unskilled workers 
Service workers 
1968; Skilled 
workers and ope- 
ratives* Servioe 
or farm workers 
and labourers 




No response 


YUGOSLAVIA.. 


1938-1957: 

State employees 
(offloe workers, 
employees teach- 
ing and medical 
staff, etc.) 
Professions 
1980: Higher- 
level employees 
and administra- 
tive personnel - 
Professions 
1986: Higher- 
level employees 
Professions 


1936-1957: 
(included in 
oategory A) 

1060; Sales 
workers 

1066; Other 
employees 


All years; 
Farmers self- 
employed or 
not 




All years 
Workers 




1938-1967: 

Others 

1980 and 1985: 
Non-act lve with 
some income, 
Undetermined 
or unknown 


ISOO 


(When the man- 
power could not 
be reclassified 
to correspond 
to the given data 
on students), 

0, Professional, 
technloal and 
related work* 
ers, 

1, Administra- 
tive, exec- 
utive and 
managerial 
workers 


2, Clerical 
workers 

3. Sales 
workers 

i 


4, Farmers 
and rel- 
ated work- 
ers (self- 
employed 
or not) 


Does not exist 
(included in the 
other groups) 


6, Miners 

8, Transport 
and commu- 
nloatlona 

7/8. Craftsmen, 
productlon- 
procesd 
workers and 
labourers 

9, Service 
workers 


Armed Forces 


X. Unclasslflable 
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Annex B 



PREPARATION OF POPULATION ESTIMATES 



For several of the countries included in this study, data on enrolment and population were not always available for the 
Bame date or for corresponding categories. In such cases, some kind of adjustment of data was necessary. Since population 
change is more regular and predictable than enrolment change, adjustments which were necessary were made of population 
data. 

Whenever published enrolment and population data could not be matched for the same year, population estimates for the 
year of enrolment were first requested from the Member nation. If the estimates were not available in an unpublished form 
or could not be prepared specially by the country, they were produced by the OECD staff through interpolation processes. 

The need for such estimates was infrequent because it was usually possible to obtain annual figures on enrolments to corre- 
f \>nd with the data of the available population figures. The procedure for interpolating between dates is given in United 
Nations, Methods of Demographic Projections by Age and Sex, Demographic Studies No. 25, New York, 1957, pp. 6-16. 

In a number of Instances, however, the available population data were reported in age categories which were different 
from those required. It was necessary, in these cases, to estimate the population in the required age groupings. The basic 
technique used was the actuarial-demographic procedure of interpolation of age data. The procedure, in effect, establishes 
a curve of best fit to the grouped age data and obtains single-age values by interpolation. Separate sets of weights are used 
to divide r ten-year age group into two five-year groups and a five-year age group into single years of age. The interpolation 
formulas, weights, and computational procedure are outlined in A. J. Jaffe, Handbook of Statistical Methods for Demographers 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. 94-96, and United Nations. Methods of Demographic Projections b y Age 
and Sex , Demographic Studies No. 25, New York, 1957, pp. 16-17, 72-73. 
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Annex C 



OTHER INDICES FOR MEASURING REGIONAL DISPARITIES 



In Chapter IV changes in regional disparities were measured by unweighted standard deviations. In order to determine 
how far f he conclusions have been influenced by such a choice, a few global indices for measuring regional disparities w l 
be given oeiow, accompanied by illustrations. An example will then show how some of the indices are affected by using 
smaller aggregates as units for analysis. 



A. Presentation of indices 



Four indices will be studied in turn: 



1) Tne unweighted standard deviation ( a ), 
the formula for which is: O -s/ s(w t - W 



2) The unweighted coefficient of variation (V), the formula being 




where W is the average of regional school enrolment rates. Generally (V) is expressed as a percentage. 

As unweighted standard deviations and coefficients of variation fail to take the largely different size of regional school 
populations into account, an attempt has been made to correct this drawback by using weighted indices. 

To obtain these indices the mean-square deviation has been weighted for size of school population in each region as 
follows: 

If Pj be the population of school age for each region and P the total school population for the country, then the mean 

school population for a region Is P. 

n 

The weight assigned to each region i will then be: 

P fl ^i 

*i n P n *i 

where Pj is the proportion of the school-age population for each region, i and n the number of regions. 



where ft* is the mean school enrolment rate throughout the country concerned (generally different from the mean of school 
enrolment rates for each region) and W t the school enrolment rate for the various regions, 



n 



The general formula under (1) hence changes as follows: 
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We then haves 



3) The weighted standard deviation a * 

o * * \/i pj (w t - w*) 2 

4) The weighted coefficient of variation (V*) 



y* 



a * 

'W 




B. Illustration of the indices 

The statistics of three Member countries will serve to illustrate the above indices. The first case (France) will deal 
with secondary education as a whole; the second (Japan) with all of secondary education, followed by upper secondary edu- 
cation alone; and in the third case (Italy) lower and upper secondary education will be separately considered, followed by 
the various types of courses given in upper secondary education. 

Case Is France (19 academic districts; boys and girls) 

Use of the above formulas yields the following values: 

Weighted standard deviation 



a 64* * 8. 68 
(7 62* = 9.03 

Unweighted standard deviation 

O 64 =6. 94 

(7 62 = 8.24 



Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V*64 - 24. 8 ' 

v *b2 « 18.3 

Unweighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V 64 = 20. 6 

V 62 17. 0 



Taking the weighted standard deviation, enrolment rates show 1. 04 times more scatter in 1962 than in 1964, whereas 
the figure obtained by unweighted standard deviation is 1. 19. This 14% difference is due 10 the fact that weighting has reduced 
the effect of below-average enrolment rates, which, according to the formula used, are squared, Both indices however show 
that regional disparities have slightly Increased, 

if the weighted and unweighted coefficients of variation are nou considered, an opposite conclusion seems to result, since 
in each case the disparities are shown to be much reduced. 

The reduction seems larger, however, when the weighted coefficient Is used (24. 8/18, 3, or 36%), while the unweighted 
coefficient yields a value of (20. 6/1?. 0 or 21%). Weighting therefore accounts for a difference of some 71%, 

Hence In the first case, depending on whether standard deviation or a coefficient of variation is used, different conclu- 
sions are reached as to the trend of regional disparities in school enrolments. 

Such a divergence should, however, cause no surprise, since owing to the very formula defining a coefficient of varia- 
tion (the standard deviation divided by the average of the rates), disparities as compared with the standard deviation values 




i 



tone! to booomo smaller, since for Franoo measurement by standard deviation yields but slightly greater dlsoarlties n 

« - "" - «• '» «- — 1&2T3&L* 



Case H i Japan (girls only) 

When dealing with the figures for secondary education, the above-mentioned formulas yield the following values: 
Weighted standard deviation 

a 55* = 2. 17 

0*65* - 5.71 

Unweighted standard deviation 

(T 56 « 2. 8 

a 65 » 5.9 

Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V *55 « 2. 9 

V *66 * 6. 5 

Unweighted coefficient of variatio n (%) 

V 66 * 3. 7 

v 66 • 6.6 

whereas the values for upper secondary education alone are: 

Weighted standard deviation 

a 66* ■ 4. 68 

a 66 * * 6 . 68 

Unweighted standard deviation 

cr 65 ■ 6. 9 

cr 66 » 7.3 



Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 

v *66 - 11, l 

v *66 = ?. 6 

Unweighted coefficient of variation (%) 

v 65 » 13. 7 

v 66 * 9.6 



The enrolment rates for secondary education as a whole show 2, 63 times more scatter man *ua« 4 ftae 
weighted standard deviation is used, as against 2, 11 times using the unweighted standard deviation. The aneroximats 28% 
ZTT! dU uTl he fact that ‘ 011111(6 the Ff6ftch oftse m. weighting has iBOM^d 

whl !f thet ? a * e 10 re ff l0 ( ns lft pt,aAee with below-average enrolment rates out of a total of 19 and these account 
for 61% of the entire school-age population (the school population in these regions consequently is relatively small)! ou? of 



fouv regions of Japan with below-avevage enrolment rates (the total being eight), three aooount for over 00% of the school- 
age population (henoe the sohool-age population in these regions is large). It will therefore be apparent that the weighted 
values when squared carry far greater influence in the second oase than in the first. 

Allowing for the difference noted above, both the weighted and unwoighted standard deviations show an identical trend, 
namely a substantial inorease ir enrolment disparities for 1900, 

If weighted and unwoighted coefficients of variation are now used, these yield the same conclusion as the standard devia- 
tion formula. 

Disparities are thus shown to inorease by 124% (0. 5/2. 9) when the weighted coefficient is used, and by 70% (6. 5/3. 7) 
when the coefficient is unweighted: the effect of weighting here amounts to some 63 %. 

Although the use of standard deviation and coefficients of variation here both yield a similar conclusion, disparities as 
measured by the coefficients are far smaller than those obtained by standard deviation. While, unlike France, Japan falls 
to show any deorease In disparities when coefficients of variation are used, this is because, despite a sharply inoreased 
mean (of some 20% for the average of rates and 18% for the mean rate), the Increase is not large enough to compensate for 
the increase in disparities as measured by standard deviation. Yet although disparities for secondary education as a whole 
appear to have greatly increased, this no longer holds true at upper secondary level alone. 

Disparities at the latter level are thus but 1, 21 times greater o 1965 than in 1955 on the basis of the weighted standard 
deviation, and 1. 24 times greater when the standard deviation is unweighted. It will be appreciated that in upper secondary 
education weighting has had the effect of reducing disparity growth by some 3%, whereas in secondary education as a whole 
the effeot has been to inorease it. It will also be noted that the trends indicated by the e -efficients of variation far more 
sharply diverge. 

Thus, whereas throughout secondary education disparities became greater, in upper secondary education they decreased 
by 46% (11. 1/7. 6) for the weighted coefficient and by 44% (13. 7/9. 6) for the unweighted coefficient, As in the French case, 
the decrease must here be attributed to the sharply increased mean (78% for the average of rates and 76% for the mean rate). 

Depending on whether overall secondary education or upper secondary education alone is considered, two contradictory 
conclusions emerge: 

a) For secondary education as a whole, greater regional disparities occur when either standard deviations or coeffi- 
cients of variation are used. 

b) For upper secondary education, standard deviation measurements yield an Increase and coefficients of variation a 
decrease in the disparities. 

However, the weighted and unweighted standard deviation measurements result in nc .Uvergent trend, whether in overall 
secondary or upper secondary education. 



Case III: Italy (boys and girls) 

Th* following values are obtained: 

Lower secondary education : 

Weighted standard deviation 

064* = 9.81 

0 64* a 11,06 



Unweighted standard deviation 

0 64 * 10.9 

0 64 * 11.0 



Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 
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V* 64 

V*64 



26.2 

16.8 



Unweighted ooeffloient of variation t%) 

v 84 ■ 20,0 

v 64 *> 15, 2 

Upper secondary education; 

Weighted standard deviation 

(J 84* « 3. 10 

(J 64* « 4,45 

Unweighted standard deviation 

o 64 * 3. 8 

CT 64 * 6,0 



Weighted coefficient of vocation (%) 

V *54 - 30. 7 

v *64 « 21,0 

Un weighted coefficient of various (%) 

V 54 * 30,2 

V 64 » 23. 6 



tta e“S„tL™e^ »««*«* *mam and >.. 3 

as In France and Japan. ga n lndlcftte tlie e ^ GCt s °f rates far removed from the mean, 

m6Mure r"‘’ dlSpWI “ M *« * * sharp drop in both 

flelente otvarte, tenure dVtel - “* 

JmJ ™«“i™ » rr ? evi “ ioM - the *»» ***** « ufwiKMed 

whether lower or pper «o £.* , StSSL , ooXr^ B o a™ 1 ” 8 8b “‘” 8d h8 “' 8 '' 8 <' dl,ter ' «» 

picture ot the disparity Ti.^ SL ?'.‘ d8w ” 11,6 «’ 81 ' l8v8 ‘ *““> W« et ooureee, e clearer 

Indices will here he used. * ' S ” 88 mdlc8B ol * almllar nature denote like tendenolee, only the unweighted 

Voefttlond course 



Unweighted standard dflvinHnn 

<7 84 ■ 0. 9 

<?04 « 0,9 



Unweighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V 54 - 64, 2 

V 64 - 22, 0 
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Technical course i 



Unweighted standard deviation 

(/ 64 ■ 1. 8 

a 64 - 2. 9 

Unweighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V B4 - 40. 9 

V 64 ® 26.4 



Classical and scientific oourgea i 

Unweighted standard deviation 

a 64 ■ l, 7 

a 64 * l. 9 

Unweighted coefficient of variation (%) 

V 64 « 43. 6 

V 64 « 33. 3 



If weighted standard deviation is used as the basis for measurement, it will be seen that the disparities for vocational 
education remain in 1964 at the same low 1964 level, while they appreciably increase (1. 61 times) for technical education 
and less sharply (1. 12 times) for classical and scientific education. 

Using unweighted coefficients of variation, disparities are seen to decrease by some 192% (64. 2/22. 0) for vocational 
education, 61% (40. 9/26. 4) for technical education and 31% (43. 6/33. 3) for classical and scientific courses. The average 
enrolment rates for each respective type of education Increases by 193, 169 and 46% and, as earlier mentioned, hence ac- 
count for the trend in disparities as indicated by coefficients of variation. 

On the basis of the Italian case, it seems that the divergent trends obtained when the various types and levels of educa- 
tion are aggregated can much more clearly be explained. General conclusions as to increasing or decreasing regional dis- 
parities can thus be qualified a posteriori , at any rate when a mixed school population attending several kinds of establish- 
ment is considered. 

The fact that the analysis in Chapter iv should have been based (for the reasons stated at the end of Chapter it) on stan- 
dard deviation, however, in no way prejudger the soundness of other indices, Hence, whenever possible, the tables in Annex 
D show findings obtained by means of the several indices in order that changes in regional disparities can be more correctly 
assessed. 



C. The use of smaller aggregates 

In the above analysis the main purpose has been to show the trend in regional disparities as correlated with the consider- 
able growth et enrolments in secondary education during the past decade, As noted at the beginning of Chapter II, the unit 
used for analysing regional variations of school enrolment not only differs from country to country but also is marked by 
varying degrees of aggregation serving as the frame of study where such inequalities are concerned, Enrolments as actually 
taking place in towns and villages may be subject to varying patterns of behaviour, resulting in a degree of scatter which ag- 
gregation fails to show. So that the bias due to aggregation can be estimated, it is proposed to show below how some of the 
indices can vary in terms of 4aoh of the following three regional aggregation levels applying in Prances 

- the 19 academic districts; 

- the 21 programme regions; or, 

- the 90 ddpartements. 



LEVEL OP REGIONAL 
AGGREGATION 


AVERAGE 
- 17 


STANDARD DEVIATION 

• 17 


COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION 
• V (%) 


1954-6* 


1902-08 


1984*85 


1062-03 


1054-50 


1962*08 


19 academic districts 


33. 7 


48.6 


6.9 


8.2 


20.6 


17.0 


21 programme regions 


32. 7 


47.5 


7.6 


8.6 


23.2 


18. 1 


90 uOpartomonts 


32.2 


48.3 


8,5 


10.4 


26.4 


21.3 



The first obseiwatlon Is that, regardless of the index used for 1954-55 or 1962-63, the disparities seem smaller under 
"academic districts" than under "programme regions" or "dOpartements". This initial impression is borne out when the 
figures for 1962-63 are used as a basis, for example. During this year the value for the average of enrolment rates In 
secondary education closely approximates W * 48, whatever the level of aggregation adopted. It is around this value that 
the scatter in enrolment rates occurs under the heading of "academio districts" (standard deviation 1 . O' ■ 8. 2) , 'programme 
regions" ( cr - 8.6) and "dSpartements" ( (T « io. 4). And it is in relation to this same average that values for the coefti- 

cient of variation are obtained. 

Hence the conclusion from a geographical standpoint is that, whether standard deviation or coefficients of variation are 
used, smaller aggregates yield greater regional disparities. 

If the analysis is oarried further and the trend of disparities over time is studied, the findings however are different. 
Thus whereas standard deviation points to a slight increase in disparities, more marked under tho heading of "dSpartements' 
(1. 22 times greater in 1962-63 than in 1954-55) than under "academic districts" (1. 19 times) and "programme regions 1 (1. 13 
times), use of the coefficient of variation results in substantially reduced disparities. It will however be realized that with 
the coefficient of variation the decrease is sharper for "programme regions" (28%) than for "dCpartements" (23%) or "aca- 
demic districts" (21%). 

To sum up the situation concerning the disparity trend, while aggregation thus appears to have no effect on the general 
pattern shown by the indices used, it seem to alter to varying degrees the amplitude of the trend. 
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Annex D 



STATISTICAL TABLES 



Table la. RATIO OP SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO POPULATION 10-17 YEARS OLD, 
BY SEX AND BY REGIONS: AUSTRIA, 19(54-50 AND 1964-65 



REGION 


male 


FEMALE 


1964-55 


1004-65 


1954-66 


1964-65 


Burgenland 


5.1 


7.6 


1.6 


4.0 


KUrnten 


7.6 


10.1 


4.0 


7.1 


Vlederttsterreich 


7.6 


9.9 


4.1 


6.1 


Oberbsterreioh 


7.3 


10.4 


4.6 


7.0 


Salzburg 


10.6 


14.7 


4 9 


8.1 


Steiermark 


9.0 


10.8 


o.4 


7.7 


Tirol 


8.9 


12.1 


3.8 


6.6 


Vorarlberg 


11.0 


14.4 


2.6 


4.9 


Wien (Vienna) 


22.1 


27.9 


16.7 


23.2 



NOTE: Secondary sohool include*! allgeirielnblldeiide hbhere Sehule, Gymnajlum, Realgymnaslum, Realschule, Frauenobenchule, Aufbaugymnajlum and 

Aufbaurealgymnaslum, nuulschpadagogisches Realgymnajlum. 

SOURCE: Osterrelchlsche* Statlttltehei Zentralamt Wien, 26th September 1968, 



Table lb. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES. 

BY SEX: AUSTRIA, 1964-66 AND 1964-66 



t 



( 

♦ 

h 

! 

V — — 


AVERAGE Of 
PART1C1PAT 


■ REGIONAL 
ION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
<*) 


1064*66 


1904-66 


1964*6* 


1964-66 


1964-66 


1964-66 


f 

f ' Males 

f Female ............ 

f 

l 

4 — 1 


9.9 

6.3 


13.1 

8,2 


6.2 

4.2 


6,6 

6.6 


62,6 

79.2 


42,7 

67.1 



i SOURCE: Derived from Table la. 
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Table 2<t, PER CENT OP POPULATION ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, 
BY AGE, SEX, AND REGION; BELGIUM, 1001 



REGION 


16- 


'19 


20*24 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


female 


Antwerp 


47.4 


41.8 


9.4 


2.8 


Brabant 


54.3 


49.8 


15.6 


5.6 


West Plunders 


44,7 


33.1 


10.6 


2.5 


East Flanders 


41.3 


34.3 


8.7 


2.5 


Hainaut 


45.4 


49.2 


8.8 


3.5 


Liege 


50.3 


47.2 


12,4 


4.0 


Limbourg 


49.8 


40.1 


8.8 


2.4 


Luxembourg 


66.1 


45.8 


13.1 


3.7 


Namur 


50.7 


47.6 


11.4 


4.0 



SOURCE; Belgium, Recensctnent de la population, 1961, Vol, 6, 1, pp, 66 et icq, 
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Table 2b. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 

BY AGE AND SEXt BELGIUM, 1861 





AVERAGE Of REGIONAL 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION Of RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
(*) 


16*19 


20-24 


15*19 


20*24 


16*19 


20*24 


Male 


60.0 


11.0 


6.8 


2.2 


13.6 


20.0 


Peitial© **••*•*••** 


43.2 


3.4 


5.9 


1.0 


13.7 


29.4 














— — - 'ni 



SOURCEt Daived from Table 2a, 
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Tflblo 2o. RATIO OF UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO POPULATION 15-17 YEARS OLD, 

BY SEX AND REGION) BELGIUM, 1001-08 AND 1906-00 

(Enrolment In upper secondary and teaoher training schools is 23.2% 
of total secondary enrolment in 3901-02 and 28. 0% in 1905-00) 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1981-02 


1966*66 


1961*02 


1965*00 


Antwerp 


29.6 


35.4 


24.0 


35.3 


Brabant 


39.8 


44 . 2 


31.0 


38.0 


West Flanders 


30. 2 


38.0 


19.6 


31.9 


East Flanders 


32.6 


39,5 


22.8 


34.7 


Hainaut , , , 


27.0 


32.5 


21.1 


28.9 


Liege 


32.3 


37.2 


22.0 


33.7 


Limbourg 


28.2 


34.6 


14.3 


25.2 


Luxembourg 


31.8 


39.5 


12.9 


23,3 


Namur , t 


31.6 


36.0 


21.8 


29.9 



SOURCE) Belgium, Annualre statlitlque de l'enselgnement , 1961-62) Etudes et documents du Mlnlitfcre de l’Educatlon natlonale, 1967| and population 
estimates, 
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Table 2d. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 

BY SEXs BELGIUM, 1901-62 AND 1966-66 





AVERAGE 0 
PART1CIPA7 


F REGIONAL 
:iON RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 
. 0 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
<*) 




1681-62 


1905-00 


1061-62 


1965-86 


1961-62 


1965*06 


Male 


31.4 


37.3 


3.3 


3,3 


10.6 


8.8 


Female 


21.1 


31.3 


6.1 


4.7 


24.1 


16,0 



SOURCEt Derived from Table So, 





10 


61 


1965 


M 


E 


M 


P 


Mean participation rate 


32.0 


23,1 


37.7 


33,0 


Weighted standard deviation 


4.01 


4,83 


3,83 


4,22 


Weighted coefficient of variation (%) , 


12.60 


20,9 


10,2 


12,8 




Table 3a, PER CENT OF MALE POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL, 
BY AGE AND REGION: CANADA, 1061 AND 1961 



— 

REGION 


- " " - 

10-14 


16-19 


20-24 


1951 


1961 


1961 


1061 


1961 


1961 


Newfoundland 


94.9 


96.3 


38.2 


54.3 


2.6 


5.3 


Prince Edward Island 


95.0 


96.8 


35.7 


60.8 


4.9 


8.4 


Nova Scotia 


94.9 


97.1 


43.4 


57.4 


4.8 


7.6 


New Brunswick 


93.7 


97.0 


40.0 


56.5 


5.1 


9.0 


Quebec 


90.1 


96.5 


32.7 


64.1 


6.6 


10,9 


Ontario 


94.0 


97.4 


43.6 


65.8 


7.1 


12.6 


Manitoba 


04.8 


97.5 


42.9 


64.5 


6.3 


11.7 


Saskatchewan 


96.0 


96.8 


46.6 


65.4 


5.0 


11.6 


Alberta 


95.7 


07.9 


47.9 


67.8 


5.7 


11.0 


British Columbia ’ 


94,7 


97.6 


51.7 


70.3 


7.8 


13.3 


Yukon 


82.3 


06.2 


29.1 


54.5 


6.0 


5.8 


Northwest Territories 


30.3 


73.2 


6.3 


38.5 


2.3 


4.7 



SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1961 Ceniua of Canada, Schooling by Age Groupi, Bulletin 1,3-6, Table 99. 



Table 3b. PER CENT OF FEMALE POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL, 
BY AGE AND REGION: CANADA, 1961 AND 1961 



i 


REGION 


10- 


14 


15-19 


20-24 


1961 


1961 


1951 


1961 


1951 


1961 


7 

f 


Newfoundland 


94.4 


96.5 


38.6 


49.1 


1. 8 , 


2.4 


\ 


Prince Edward island 


06.4 


97.6 


44.3 


60.6 


3.1 


4.6 


l 


Nova Scotia 


96. 0 


97.1 


47.1 


67.1 


2.9 


4.2 


$ 


New Brunswick 


94.2 


07.0 


41.0 


67.0 


2.6 


4.3 


i 

I 


Quebec 


88.0 


96.2 


27.1 


46.0 


2.6 


4.0 


i 


Ontario 


04.0 


07.6 


43.8 


60.0 


3.8 


6.1 


f 

\ 


Manitoba 


95.1 


97.7 


46.0 


60.6 


4.0 


4.3 


\ 


Saskatchewan 


06.4 


06.0 


63.1 


66.7 


4.2 


6.9 


\ 


Alberta 


96.8 


98.0 


52.8 


63.7 


3.6 


4.8 


j 


British Columbia 


05.0 


97.6 


52.4 


65. 0 


3.7 


6.7 


i 


Yukon 


84.6 


97.8 


40.9 


68.2 


0.6 


3.2 


► 

* 

V 

1 


Northwest Territories 


30.6 


77.9 


7,3 


32.1 


0,6 


1.6 



SOURCE: Same at Table 3a. 
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Table 4ft. PRIMARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OP 6-13 1 AGE GROUP, 
BY PROVINCE! CANADA, 1951-52 TO 1905-06 



PROVINCE 


1951*52 


1955-50 


1960-61 


1006-08 


Newfoundland 


97.1 


97.2 


100.4 


105.3 


Prince Edward Island 


95.8 


95.9 


94.7 


98.1 


Nova Scotit. 


107.2 


106.1 


106.9 


107.0 


New Brunswlok 


93.4 


96.3 


96.7 


96.1 


Quebec 


95.0 


98.8 


97.6 


100.9 


Ontario 


99.3 


99.7 


100.3 


104.6 


Manitoba 


98.8 


99.6 


96.4 


98.3 


Saskatchewan , 


101.7 


96.2 


95.1 


95.0 


Alberta 


96.8 


95.1 


93,2 


92.2 


British Columbia 


88.9 


89.4 


89.7 


97.3 



1, 5-12 for British Columbia, 

NOTE* Population as of 1st June preceding the academic year, 

SOURCE* Wolfgang M* Illlng and Zoltan E, Zsigmond, Enrolment in Schools and Universities, 1951-62 to WS-IG* Staff Study No, 20, Economic Council 
of Canada, October 1967, Table 4-2, 



Table 4b. SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OP 14-17 1 AGE GROUP, 

BY PROVINCE! CANADA, 1961-52 TO 1965-66 



PROVINCE 


1951-52 


1955*60 


1960-61 


1966-66 


Newfoundland 


51.6 


63.8 


66.7 


68.1 


Prince Edward Island 


44.2 


61.1 


59.2 


70.6 


Nova Scotia 


44.6 


52.3 


67.2 


67.6 


New Brunswick 


43.4 


46.9 


69.7 


66.1 


Quebec 


38.3 


46.4 


66.4 


88.3 


Ontario 


49.6 


67.6 


68.2 


78.3 


Manitoba 


60.3 


66.9 


70.1 


81.9 


Saskatchewan 


66.4 


66.4 


76.8 


84.6 


Alberta 


61.1 


69.2 


84.9 


89.6 


British Columbia 


69.9 


66.8 


73.0 


74.9 



f 1, 14*18 for Newfoundland, 14*18 for Ontario, 13*18 for Brltlih Columbia, 

t NCl'Et Population at of 1st June preceding the academic year, 

i SOURCE! tiling and Zsigmond, op, olt, , Appendix, Table A. 
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Table 4c. FULL-TIME POST-SECONDARY ENROLMENT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 4,8-24 AGE GROUP, 

BY PROVINCE! CANADA, 1051-52 TO 1905-00 




NOTEs Population as of 1st June preceding the academic year. 
SOURCEj llling and Zsigmond, op, cit. , Appendix, Table A, 



Table 4d. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 
BY TYPE OP SCHOOL! CANADA, 1961-62 TO 1965-68 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 


AV 

PA 


ERAGE OP REGION 
RTiCtPATtON RAT 


AL 

ES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
<*) 


1061*62 


1966*68 


1960*61 


1986*68 


1961*62 


1966-66 


1960*61 


1966*66 


1961*62 


1966*66 


1960*61 


1966*66 


Primary 


97.4 


97.1 


97.0 


99.4 


4.7 


3.9 


4.2 


4.6 


4.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


Secondary 


49.8 


58.6 


68.1 


76.9 


7.0 


7.7 


8.1 


8.6 


14.1 


13.6 


11.9 


11.0 


Post-secondary 


4.2 


5.1 


7.7 


11.3 


1.6 


1.1- 


2.0 


2.6 


36.7 


33.3 


26.0 


22.1 



SOURCE) Derived from Tables 4a, 4b, and 4c, 



Table 8ft. SOME INDICATORS OP REGIONAL INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATION 1 . 

FRANCE, 1984-85 TO 1902-03 



REGIONS 


RATE OF 
ADMISSION 
TO SECONDARY 
EDUCATION (a) 


ENROLMENT RATE FOR 
FIRST YPj\R OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION (b) 


ENROLMENT RATE FOR 
SECONDARY 
EDUCATION (c) 


ENROLMENT RATE FOR 
UNIVERSITY HIGHER 
EDUCATION (cl) 




1959 

% 


1964-66 

% 


1902-63 

% 


19 54* 5b 

% 


1902-03 

% 


1064-65 

% 


1902-03 

* 


Parle area 


62.2 


60.0 


60.1 


52.7 


00.3 


7.6 


7.9 


Champagne 


34.1 


30.6 


45.9 


29.6 


41.2 


3.1 


4.9 


Picardy 


26.8 


26.1 


44.3 


23,0 


38.0 


2.6 


4.9 


Upper Normandy 


29.6 


28.7 


41.7 


24.2 


37.6 


2.4 


6.1 


Centre 


31.4 


28.5 


48.6 


25.8 


38.7 


3.3 


5.4 


North 


39.1 


34,2 


53.4 


30.1 


43.6 


2.6 


5.1 


Lorraine 


36.2 


31.9 


48.1 


31.2 


41.3 


3.4 


6.0 


Alsace 


30.2 


27.0 


47.3 


27.4 


40. 1 


4.3 


7.1 


Franche-Comt6 


39.8 


38.2 


60.1 


35.8 


52.3 


V.3 


7.0 


Lower Normandy 


30.1 


26.6 


47.4 


21.8 


38.8 


2.9 


5.9 


Loire county 


29.1 


26.8 


48.1 


25.3 


37.3 


2.4 


4.4 


Brittany 


46.2 


44.9 


65.4 


34.8 


49.9 


3.2 


7.1 


Limousin 


47.2 


40.4 


68.8 


36.8 


63.5 


4.1 


9.7 


Auvergne 


46.6 


41.5 


60.2 


36.9 


53.7 


3.9 


8.6 


Poitou-Charentes 


31.6 


28.8 


48.2 


26.6 


40.1 


3.7 


6.3 


Aquitaine 


37.4 


34.5 


51.6 


34.1 


60.3 


4.6 


8.3 


Midi-Pyr6n6es 


44.1 


37.7 


62.7 


36.9 


61.3 


4.9 


10.8 


Burgundy 


33.7 


31.4 


52.8 


29.3 


42.4 


3.2 


6.5 


RhOne-Alpes 


44.8 


39.8 


61.3 


37.7 


64.5 


3.8 


7.8 


Languedoc 

Provenoe-COte d'Azur- 


62.2 


45.2 


65.4 


41.9 


61.1 


6.2 


13,3 


Corsioa 


63.7 


47.4 


67.7 


46.4 


61.2 


5.0 


10.1 



SOURCEi Pietre Ladeui&re "Regional Inequalities of Opportunity in French Education and the Measures Designed to Reduce Them", in Social Obje ctives in 
Educational Plannin g. OECD, Paris, H67, p, 276, 



Table 6b. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 
BY TYPE OP SCHOOL AND PROGRAMME AREAS! PRANCE, 1964 -66 AND 1962-G3 1 



TYPE OF EDUCATION 


AVERAGE OF REGIONAL 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF 
(*) 


VARIATION 


1954-56 


1962-63 


1964-55 


1902-03 


1954-66 


1962-63 




First year of secondary 
education 


35.3 


54.4 


8.2 


8.2 


23.2 




16.1 


Total secondary education 


32.7 


47.5 


7.6 


8.6 


23.2 




18.1 


University higher 
education ,,,,,,,,,,,,, 


3 a 8 


7.2 


1.3 


2.2 


34.2 




30.6 



1, 1961 *62 for university higher education, 
SOURCE) Derived from Table 6a, 
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Table 6ft. RATIO OF THOSE OBTAINING AN INTERMEDIATE LEAVING CERTIFICATE 
TO THE RELEVANT AGE GROUP, BV REGION AND BV SEX: 

GERMANY, 1957 AND 1964 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1087 


1984 


1057 


1964 


Sohleswig-Holstein 


16.4 


17.4 


18.9 


21.2 


Lower Saxony 


9.2 


11.4 


10.2 


12.3 


North Rhlne-Westphftlift 


5.3 


7.7 


5.6 


7.7 


Hesse 


8.4 


12,1 


8.7 


11.5 


Rhlne-Palatinftte 


1.2 


2.7 


2.4 


3.9 


Baden-WUrtteir.berg 


1.4 


6.1 


2.3 


6.4 


Bavaria 


3.1 


7.0 


9.6 


'11.7 


Saarland 


1.4 


5.2 


1.9 


4.9 


Hamburg 


13,2 


13.2 


14.6 


16.4 


Bremen 


13,3 


18.4 


14,9 


20.2 


West Berlin 


16.7 


16.3 


19.0 


20.6 



SOURCE: Dietrich Goldschmidt and Ingrid N, Sommerkorn, An Outline of Educational Disadvantage and Deprivation in the Federal Republic of Germany , 
(unpublished manuscript), Berlin, 1968, p. 80. — 



Table 6b. RATIO OF THOSE OBTAINING THE GYMNASIUM SCHOOL-LEAVING CERTIFICATE 
TO THE RELEVANT AGE GROUP, BY REGION AND BY SEX: 

GERMANY, 1967 AND 1964 




SOURCE! DletHch Goldschmidt and Ingrid N« Sommwkoin op, clt, 



Table 60 , INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL GRADUATION RATES 
13Y SCHOOL LEVEL AND SEX', GERMANY, 1057 AND 1004 



SCHOOL LEVEL AND SEX 


AVERAGE 
OF REGIONAL 
GRADUATION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION 

( 96 ) 


1067 


1964 


1087 


I0G4 


1957 


10G4 


MALE 














Intermediate Leaving Certificate , , . 


8.0 


10.5 


1 

6.6 

| 


6.1 


68.8 


48.6 


Gymnasium Leaving Certificate .... 


6.0 


0.4 


2.0 


1.6 


29.0 


16.0 


FEMALE 














Intermediate Leaving Certificate . , . 


0.8 


12,3 


6.1 


6.0 


62.2 


48.8 


Gymnasium Leaving Certificate .... 


3.8 


6.0 


1.7 


0.9 


44.7 


15.3 



SOURCE* Derived from Table* Ga and Gb, 



Table 7. PER CENT OP POPULATION ENROLLED IN SECONDARY SCHOOL, 



BY AGE, SEX AND REGION) 


GREECE, 1961 




\ 




MALE 


FEMALE i 


REGION 








] 

I 




16-lif 


<J0-24 


15-19 


1 

20-24 t 


Greater Athens 


10.1 


0.6 


34.1 


i 

! 

29,7 : 


Greater Salonioa 


8.3 


14.2 


31.0 


! 

33.7 1 


Greater Patras 


6.6 


2.6 


17.1 


I 

17,1 j 

i 


Other urban areas 


3.7 


6.8 


14.6 


10. o ! 


Seml-urban areas 


3.5 


3.4 


10.0 


7.3 


dAS iMmmmmiMmtmmni 


1.7 


0.7 


6.3 


3.3 



SOURCE) Dctivod from Greek ttatlitici in Population And Homing Caiwit of loth Mureli infii . Volume 111, 
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Table 8, SELECTED MEASURES OP EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION 
BY REGION! GREECE, 1901 



REGION 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS 
RECEIVING THE PRIMARY- 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA WHO 
ENTERED THE GYMNASIUM 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


Athens 


80.7 


4 . G 


Remainder of Central Greeoe and 
Euboea 


39.6 


2, 5 


Peloponese 


47.9 


3,7 


Ionian Isles 


37.4 


2,3 


Thessaly 


32.5 


2.7 


Macedonia 


39.4 


2.7 


Epirus 


31.8 


3,1 


Crete 


46.3 


2.1 


Aegean Sea islands 


37.3 


3,4 


Thraoe 


26.8 


1,4 



S0URCEl WllW l£Mk£gil 2L2HSS. e ' 10C2 > .Educational Statistics. Mlglicr Education . 1902, Greek sratlnlcal Scrvlcei 
and penioBraphlc Development In Greece, 1060-1980. Ministry of Co-ordination, Athens, 1901 (as reported lit 
OECD, The Mediterranean Regional Project, Greece, Paris. 1905, pp, 04-05), 



Table 9. RATIO OF SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ENROLMENTS IN 1962-63 
TO POPULATION 13-17 YEARS OLD IN 1961, BY COUNTY OF RESIDENCE! IRELAND 



Carlow . . , 
Cavan . . . , 

Clare 

Cork 

Donegal , , , 
Dublin . , , . 
Galway . . . 
Kerry , . , . 
Kildare . . . 
Kilkenny , , 
Leitrim . , , 

Laois 

Limerick 

Longford 

Louth 

Mayo 

Meath , . . . 
Monaghan , 
Offaly . , . . 
Roscommon 

Sligo 

Tipperary . 
Waterford . 
Westmeath 
Wexford , . 
Wioklow . , 



COUNTY 



SECONDARY AS % 
OF POPULATION 



VOCATIONAL AS % TOTAL AS % 

OF POPULATION OF POPULATION 



29.5 
25.0 
36.8 

39.6 



15.1 

9.9 

12.7 

9.8 



44.5 
34.9 

49.5 
49.4 



18.4 
35.9 

33.5 

35.9 
26.1 
33. 6 

28.9 

24.8 
38.3 

28.6 

30.8 

31.9 



26.7 



I t t I t I M I I i I l i t t m t i « 



HmmtmiHHtitt 



21.4 
27.1 

38.4 
35.7 

39.6 

37.7 
32.0 

29.7 
26.9 



11.8 


30.2 


7.6 


43.3 


9.3 


42, 8 


10.6 


46.4 


13.1 


39.2 


11.6 


46.1 


21.2 


60.1 


9.1 


33.9 


10.9 


49.2 


20.7 


49.3 


12.0 


42.7 


7.8 


39.7 


12.9 


38.6 


13.6 


34,9 


14.3 


41.4 


9.8 


48.2 


17.2 


62.9 


12,2 


61,8 


7.0 


44.7 


13.1 


43.1 


9.7 


39.3 


13.6 


40.4 



SOURCEi Investment In Education. Ireland. OECD, Pails, 1900, Table 6.38. 
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Table 10a. LOWER AND UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES 1 
BY TYPE OP SCHOOL AND REGION', ITALY, 1054 - 55 AND 1004-05 

(Enrolment In lower and upper secondary sohools was 91,3% of total secondary enrolment 

In 1054-55 and 02, 7% In 1004-05) 



REGION 


LOWER 

SECONDARY 


UPPER SECONDARY 


1964-66 


1964-66 


TOTAL 


VOCATIONAL 


TECHNICAL 
AND WOMEN'S 


SCIENTIFIC 
AND CLASSIC 


1954-65 


1964-05 


1954-66 


1904-65 


1954-66 


1964-66 


1954-65 


1904-65 


Piemonte 


46.6 


78.6 


12,6 


23.3 


1.0 


4.2 


6.7 


13.5 


4.0 


5.6 


Valle d'Aosta 


36.4 


70.5 


4.3 


14.4 


- 


5.5 


2,7 


5,7 


1.6 


3.2 


Liguria 


67.2 


03.4 


20.2 


31.6 


3.3 


6.0 


0.7 


16.6 


7.3 


10.0 


Lombardia 


42.4 


74.2 


10.2 


10.4 


1.5 


3,8 


5.6 


11,0 


3,1 


4.6 


Trentlno-Alto-Adige 


35,1 


73,1 


7.5 


14.3 


1.4 


2.6 


3.3 


7.0 


2.8 


3.0 


Veneto 


37,8 


71.1 


6.8 


16,0 


1.4 


3,8 


3.2 


0.4 


2.2 


3.7 


Friuli- Venezia-Giulia 


46.0 


86.4 


11.6 


24.1 


2.7 


5.4 


5.2 


13.3 


3.7 


5.5 


Emilia Romana 


42.0 


84.1 


11.4 


25.6 


2.3 


6.0 


5.3 


13.0 


3.8 


5.7 


Mai’ohe 


36.7 


73.0 


0.8 


24.1 


1.2 


4.2 


5.4 


14.7 


3.2 


5.2 


Toscana 


43.4 


83.6 


11.7 


24.7 


2.3 


5.0 


4.0 


13.3 


4.4 


6.4 


Umbria 


36.5 


82.2 


0.0 


27.7 


1.2 


6.4 


4.0 


14.8 


3.0 


6.5 


Lazio 


65.3 


82.6 


16.6 


20.4 


2.1 


4.4 


6.1 


14.6 


8.4 


10.4 


Campania 


36.2 


60,3 


10.1 


10.4 


1.5 


3.6 


3.4 


0.0 


5.2 


6.0 


Abruzzi Molise 


20.0 


60.4 


7.6 


20.0 


0.6 


3.1 


3.7 


12.8 


3.3 


5.0 


Puglia 


20.6 


56.5 


8. S 


18.3 


0.0 


3.3 


3, 5 


0.7 


4.2 


5.3 


Basilicata 


22.0 


58.3 


3.8 


13,4 


0.3 


4.2 


2.0 


16.7 


1.6 


2.5 


Calabria 


22,1 


54,7 


6.6 


18.6 


0.6 


3.6 


2.7 


10.0 


3.3 


5.1 


Sicilia 


30.7 


56.1 


8.8 


18.8 


0.6 


2.6 


3.2 


0.4 


5. 0 


6.9 


Sardegna 


28.4 


70.6 


7.1 


18.2 


0.6 


1.0 


2.8 


10.1 


3.7 


6.2 



1, Bated on population ages 11-13 for lower secondary and ages 14-18 for upper secondary, 

SOURCES! Annuarlo Statlstlco ltallano . 1966| Annuarlo Statlstloo dell'lstruzlone Itallana, Vol. 18, 1966! and population estimates provided by Centro Studl 
Invcttimentl Social!, Roma, 



Table 10b. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN LOWER AND UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION RATES, BY TYPE OP SCHOOL; ITALY, 1064-66 AND 1004-66 



il ' 1 
TYPE OF 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 


AVERAGE OF REGIONAL 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COffFtCtENT OF VARIATION 
<*S) 


1954-65 


1964-65 


1954-51 


1964-66 


1964-56 


1964-66 


liOwer eeoondary 


37.6 


72.6 


10.9 


11.0 


20.0 


16.2 


Upper secondary 


9.7 


21.2 


3.8 


6.0 


39.2 


23.6 


Vocational ............... 


1.4 


4.1 


0.0 


0.9 


64.2 


22,0 


Technical and women's .... 


4.4 


11.4 


1.8 


2.9 


40.0 


26.4 


Scientific and classic ...... 


3.9 


5.7 


1.7 


1.0 


43.6 


33,3 
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SOURCE! Derived from Table 10a, 



Table 11a, RATIO OF LOWER AND UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
TO POPULATION 12-17 YEARS OLD, BY SEX AND REGION; JAPAN, 1980 AND 1908 

(Enrolment In lower and upper secondary sohools was 99. 7% of total secondary enrolment 

In 1955-50 and 99. 5% in 1906-00) 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1056 


I960 


1068 


1965 


Hokkaido 


84.7 


92.0 


72.5 


89.8 


Tohuku 


82.2 


102.0 


73.9 


98.6 


Konto 


78.5 


04.8 


74.4 


84.9 


Chubu 


83.7 


92.1 


72.7 


83.9 


Kinki 


82.4 


86.5 


73.8 


82.9 


Chugoku 


86.4 


99.0 


79.8 


96.6 


Shikoku 


84.6 


99.1 


80.0 


96.7 


Kyushu 


82.4 


97.1 


75.8 


93.1 



SOURCE; Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1955 , 1965; and population estimates. 



Table lib. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN LOWER AND UPPER SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, BY SEXs JAPAN, 1955 AND 1905 



j 

j 

i 

1 



SEX 


AVERAGE 01 
PARTIC1PAT 


J REGIONAL 
ION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION ! 

<*> j 


1055 


1965 


1955 


1965 


1955 


1965 j 

t 


Male 

Female 


83.1 

75.4 


94.1 

90.8 


2.2 

2.8 


5.8 

6.9 


2.6 

3.7 


i 

6.2 | 

6.5 j 



SOURCE; Derived from Table 11a, 



Table 12a. RATIO OF UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
TO POPULATION 16-17 YEARS OLD, BY SEX AND REGION; JAPAN, 1956 AND 1906 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1965 


1965 


1965 


1965 


Hokkaido 


61.6 


78.0 


36.0 


69.4' 


Tohuku 


66.0 


84.0 


39.6 


74.0 


Kanto 


64.7 


73.7 


44.6 


73.2 


Chubu 


67.6 


82.6 


38.6 


70.0 


Kinki 


68.0 


76.0 


42.0 


70.8 


Chugoku 


63.2 


93.3 


56.3 


89.8 


Shikoku 


68.0 


89.6 


48.6 


86.6 


Kyushu 


64.2 


86.9 


39.8 


78.4 



SOURCE; Same as Table 11a, 



Table 12b. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION RATES, BY SEX; JAPAN, 1066 AND 1966 





AVERAGE OF REGIONAL 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 


SEX 


PARTICIPA1 


TON RATES 






(*) 




1965 


1066 


1066 


1955 


1966 


1066 


Male 


67.8 


82.0 


3.0 


6.3 


6.2 


7.6 


Female 


43.0 


76.6 


6.0 


7,3 


13.7 


0.6 



SOURCE; Derived from Table 12a, 
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Table 13u, RATIO OF THE JUNIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO THE POPULATION 
12-10 YEARS OLD, BY SEX AND REGION: NETHERLANDS, 1052-53 AND 1902-03 

(Enrolment in junior secondary sohool was 23.3% of total 
secondary enrolment in 1952-53 and 20. 3% In 1962-03) 



REGION 


MALE 


P EM ALE 


1052*63 


1902-03 


1952-53 


1062-63 


Groningen 


21.3 


26.3 


21.4 


29.1 


Friesland 


19.8 


25.9 


19.6 


30.1 


Drenthe 


15. 5 


23.2 


15.0 


23.3 


Overijssel 


10.6 


21,2 


16.0 


21.9 


Gelderlnnd 


15. G 


21.6 


14.9 


22.8 


Utrecht 


18.9 


23.9 


18.9 


26.6 


Noordholland 


19.6 


24.4 


21.1 


26.6 


Zuidholland 


18.1 


24.8 


19.4 


26.5 


Zeeland 


14.2 


21.9 


14.6 


23.4 


Noordbrabant .' 


12.1 


19.3 


12.5 


19.9 


Limburg 


13.2 


20.9 


11.6 


20.3 



SOURCE: Hct Voortgcm Onderwlji Realoiiaal lieslen, 1053 and 1962-63: and population estimates, 



Table ' 3b. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN JUNIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION RATES, BY SEX: NETHERLANDS, 1962-63 AND 1962-63 




SOURCE: Derived from Table 13a. 





1052-63 


1962*63 


M 


P 


M 


F 


Mean participation rate 


16.8 


17.1 


22.9 


24.4 


Weighted standard deviation ...... 


2.80 


3.41 


2.13 


3.10 


Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 


16.7 


19.9 


9.3 


12,7 



O 

ERIC 
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Table Ho. RATIO OP ENROLMENT IN SELECTED TYPES OP 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 1 TO POPULATION 12-18 YEARS OLD, FOR MALESt 
NETHERLANDS, 1052-63 AND 1002-03 



(Enrolment in typos of sohools Inoluded was 25, 7% of total 
sooondnry enrolment In 1952-63 and 30,4% in 1002-03) 



REGION 


1963*53 


1008*03 


Groningen 


17.4 


28. 1 


Friesland 


17.0 


30,0 


Drentho 


15.0 


29.0 


Overljesol 


20.4 


30,0 


Celdorlnnd 


19,0 


28.0 


Utreoht 


22.9 


30,9 


Noordholland 


24,4 


30.9 


Zuidholland 


22.4 


30,0 


Zeeland 


24.0 


33.9 


Noordbrabant 


19,0 


30,1 


Limburg 


10.0 


28.2 



1. Inoludcs gymnasium. modern grammar school, lower general and icelmlcal school, and secondary 
technical school. 

SOURCE} Some as Table 1 3a. 



Table 14b, INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES: 

NETHERLANDS, 1052-53 AND 1902-C3 



AVERACE OK REGIONAL 
PARTlClPrtTlON RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
(X) 


1062-53 


1962-03 


1052-53 


1968*03 


1962-63 


1982*63 


Total 20,0 


30,1 


3.0 


1.6 


15,0 


5,0 



SOURCE: Derived from Table 14a, 
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Table 16a, GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENR 1 uMENT AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF 12-17 AGE GROUP BY SEX AND REGION: 
NETHERLANDS, 1030 AND i960 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1930 


1969 


1930 


1969 


Groningen 


6.3 


14.0 


3.2 


8,0 


Friesland 


4.2 


11.4 


1.9 


6.9 


Drenthe 


3.0 


9.4 


1.3 


6.8 


Overijssel 


4.6 


13.6 


1.0 


8.2 


Getderland 


6.2 


12.6 


3.1 


8.5 


Utrecht 


10.2 


18.2 


4.8 


12,6 


Noordholland 


9,8 


17.8 


6.0 


13,7 


Zuidholland 


7.7 


16.5 


3.0 


11.1 


Zeeland 


6.5 


15.3 


2,0 


9.3 


Noordbrabant 


3.9 


12.8 


1.4 


0,0 


Limburg 


5.7 


16.1 


1.8 


8.1 



SOURCEt R, Rutter, "The Ran and Future inflow of Students Into the Upper Levels of Education In the 
Netherlands* In Social Obleotlyes In gduoatlonsl Planning , OECD, Paris, 1087, p. 80 . 



Table 15b. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN GRAMMAR SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 

BY SEX: NETHERLANDS, 1930 AND 1950 





AVERACE 0 
PARTIC1PA' 


F REGIONAL 
HON RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION Of RATES 


COEFFICIENT OP VARIATION 
(%) 


1030 


1969 


1930 


I960 


1030 


1969 


Male ... ........ ms,m.i,| 

Female 


0.1 

2.8 


14.2 

0.2 


2.2 

1.4 


2,5 
2. 3 


36.1 

50.0 


17.0 

25.0 



SOURCE! Delved from Table ifla, 
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Table 10ft. RATIO OF REALSKOLEN AND GYMNASET ENROLMENT 
TO POPULATION 14-18 YEARS OLD, BY SEX AND REGION! NORWAY, 1901-52 AND 1964-65 

(Enrolment in types of schools included was 39. 1% of total secondary enrolment 
ill 1951-52 and 45.2% in 1964-65) 



REGION 


MALI* 


FEMALE 


1951-52 


1964*66 


1961 *62 


1964-60 


Gstfold 


19. 1 


37.2 


19.1 


35.9 


Aker situs 


20.7 


35.0 


20.8 


33.7 


Oslo 


45.8 


59.6 


39.5 


51.8 


Hedmark 


13.7 


34.6 


12.5 


35.8 


Opplnnd 


12.9 


32.9 


13.8 


37.2 


Buskerud 


22.9 


34.6 


21.0 


36.8 


Vestfold 


19.9 


33.2 


21.0 


34.9 


Telemark 


19.3 


34.8 


19.7 


32.7 


Auet-Agder 


21.4 


41.2 


20.4 


40.4 


Vest-Agder 


24.0 


34.3 


20.2 


33.3 


Rogaland 


17.4 


32.5 


15.6 


31.5 


Hordaland 


12.4 


26.7 


10.7 


26.5 


Bergen 


37.9 


33.1 


28.9 


22.6 


Sogn og Fjordane 


16.9 


23.9 


13.5 


24.3 


Mjrfre og Romsdal 


14.5 


29.6 


10.0 


27.6 


Sjrfr Trjrfndelag 


20.3 


29.0 


16.3 


28.3 


Not’d Tr^ndelag 


12.5 


29.4 


9.8 


31.0 


Nordland 


12.7 


30.0 


10.9 


30.4 


Troms 


8.8 


20.6 


7.8 


18.8 


Finnmark 


12.1 


20.1 


13.9 


21.9 



SOURCE! Undetvlsnlngsstatlstlkk , 1951-62. 1964-66i and population estimates. 



Table 16b. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN REALSKOLEN AND GYMNASET 
PARTICIPATION RATES, BY SEX: NORWAY, 1961-62 AND 1964-86 





AVERAGE OF REGtONAL 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 




PARTICIPATION RATES 






m 




1961-52 


1964-66 


1951-62 


1964-66 


1961-62 


1964-66 


Male 


19.3 


32.6 


8.6 


8.0 


44.6 


24.6 


Female 


17.3 


31.7 


7.2 


7.3 


41.6 


23. 0 
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SOURCE) Halved from Table 18a. 



Table 17ft. PER CENT OF POPULATION ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, 
BY AGE, SEX AND REGION: PORTUGAL, 1960 



REGION 


10- 


14 


16-19 


20-84 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Aveiro 


39.4 


25.8 


5.8 


2.9 


1.8 


0.7 


Beja 


28.0 


22.6 


2.9 


2.4 


0.8 


0.4 


Braga 


40.3 


26.6 


6.3 


3.4 


2.6 


0.9 


Br Uganda 


39.5 


31.9 


5.2 


5.3 


2.0 


1.6 


Castelo Branco 


39.4 


25.5 


7.1 


3.2 


1.9 


1.0 


Coimbra 


42.1 


28.0 


12.0 


6.7 


8.1 


3.6 


Evora 


34.2 


25.7 


8.0 


4.8 


4.1 


1.3 


Faro 


35.0 


29.2 


6.7 


5.4 


3.5 


1.2 


Guarda 


40.4 


29.8 


5.9 


4.3 


23 


1.1 


Leiria 


34.0 


22.9 


4.4 


2.4 


1.6 


0.5 


Lisboa 


57.8 


47.5 


22.5 


13.6 


10.9 


4.0 


Portalegre 


33.9 


23.6 


5.3 


2.7 


1.8 


0.5 


Porto 


45.0 


32.7 


10.5 


6.4 


4.9 


2.2 


Santarem 


36.2 


24.3 


6.4 


2.9 


1.8 


0.6 


Setubal 


39.2 


32.2 


8.6 


4.9 


2.6 


1.0 


Viana do Castelo 


43.8 


27.4 


3.4 


2.0 


1.5 


0.4 


Vila Real 


38.9 


30.6 


5.9 


4.5 


1.7 


1.0 


Vlseu 


37.9 


26.9 


5.2 


3.6 


1.8 


1.1 


Angra do Heroismo 


36.1 


31.5 


5.9 


3.3 


2.7 


0.7 


Horta 


52.0 


48.2 


5.7 


6.4 


1.8 


2.2 


Ponta Delgada 


41.3 


38.5 


4.6 


3.9 


1.2 


1.0 


Funchal 


41.8 


33.3 


7.5 


4.0 


2.2 


1.3 


SOURCE* Derived firomt Portugal, Recenaeamento general da popula^ac, 1950, Vol, It, pp. 14-33, 





Table 17b. 


INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 
BY AGE AND SEX: PORTUGAL, 1960 






A rtf? 


standard deviation of rates 

PARTICIPATION RATES 


COffFlClENT OF VARIATION 
<*) 




AuC 


MALE FEMALE 


MALE FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMALE 


10-14 




39.8 30.2 

7.1 4.6 

2.9 1.3 


6.1 6.8 

3.9 2.4 

2.3 0.9 


16.3 


22*6 


16-19 




64.9 


63*3 


20-24 




79.3 


69* 2 






SOURCE* 


Derived from Table 17u* 
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Table 18a. RATIO OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO THE POPULATION 11-21 YEARS OLD, 
AND OF LICEAL ENROLMENT TO THE POPULATION 11-18 YEARS OLD, BY REGION: 

PORTUGAL, 1064 - 55 AND 1064-08 



REGION 


TOTAL SECONDARY 


LICEAL 


1954-55 


1964*66 


1004 ”66 


1964-65 


AVOll O titiltstltiiiiiiiiteittie •11**111 


2.8 


9.9 


2.0 


3.5 


Beja iiisiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiisii 


3.0 


8.8 


3.0 


6.7 


Braga 


4.2 


12.3 


4.0 


8.1 


Bragonga 


3.0 


10.5 


3.7 


9.3 


Castelo Branco 


3.6 


13.1 


3.6 


10.7 


Coimbra « • « « • • • « • « • • • « < 1 1 


8.5 


19.7 


7,9 


17.7 


6vora iiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiieii 


6.2 


16.8 


5.5 


10.6 


Faro 


7.1 


19.2 


5. 1 


10.5 


Guai da •«•<<<<<<••«•••<•« ••••«••!<•<< 


2.9 


9.5 


3.7 


9.6 


Loiria 


3.2 


11.8 


1. 5 


5.7 


Bisboa i s s s 1 1 1 (<< m i « i m i m < 1 1 1 1 1 1 •• i s • i s i •< 


16.4 


37.5 


11.7 


25,3 


Portalegre 


4.1 


| 13.2 


3.4 


10.2 


POrtO ISIIISSIMMIIISIIIIIIISSMSStltSItlll 


7.9 


19.9 


5.6 


12.4 


Santarem 


4.9 


16.3 


4.7 


11.7 


Settibal (!«««««•« «««•«««««««« 


4.1 


21. 7 


1.6 


7.4 


Viana do Castelo 


2.6 


7.2 


1.8 


5.5 


Vila Real . 


3.8 


10.1 


3.6 


7.4 


Viseu ««« e « i « « «*«***«« <<< 


3.3 


8.2 


3.2 


8.2 


Angra do Heroismo 


4.0 


10.7 


4.5 


8.7 


Horta 


5.1 


14.8 


6.9 


19.3 


Ponta Delgada 


5.1 


12.0 


4.6 


7.9 


1* unohal «««« •**«««««««««« •«•«««««««*• ««<< « « « 


3.9 


9.8 


3.4 


7.2 



SOURCE; Estatfstlca da Educagao, 1954' 55 and 1964-66; and population estimates provided by the lnstituto Nacional de Estatlstlca. 



Table 18b. INDEXES OF REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 
BY TYPE OF SCHOOL: PORTUGAL, 1964 -56 AND 1964-66 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 


AVERAGE Ol 
PARTICIPA1 


? REGIONAL 
’ION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
(*) 


1964-55 


1964-65 


1954-65 


1964-66 


1964-56 


1964-66 


Total secondary 














school 


6.0 


14.2 


3.1 


6.6 


62.0 


46.6 


LIceal 


4.3 


10.2 


2.3 


4.8 


63.4 


47.1 



SOURCE: Table 18o. 





LICEAL 


TOTAL 

SECONDARY SCHOOL 




1964-66 


1964-05 


1954*66 


1964-66 




MF 


MF 


MF 


MF 


Mean participation rate 


4.9 


11.3 


6.3 


17.1 


Weighted standard deviation ..... 


2.96 


6.21 


4.33 


9.13 


Weighted coefficient of variation (%) 


60.4 


55.0 


68.7 


63.4 
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114 



Tafrle 19a. RATIO OF ENROLMENT M tT BACHFLLERATO GENERAL" Table 19b. RATIO OF ENROLMENT IN ESOTELAS DE COMMERCIO 

TO POPULATION 10-17 YEARS OLD BY REGION: SPAIN, 1950-51 AND 1960-61 TO POPULATION 14-20 YEARS OLD BY REGION: SPAIN, 1950-51 AND 1960-61 

(Earofeaei^ in "EachOlerato General" was 61.4% of total secondary enrolment (Enrolment in escuelas de commercio was 14. 2% of total secondary enrolment 

in 1950-51 and 71.4% in 1960-61) in 1950-51 and 3.3% in 1960-61) 
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Table 21a. 



Table 22ft. LOWEn SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES 1 , 13 Y REGION! 

TURKEY, 1960-01 AND .1908-00 

(Enrolment In lower seoondnvy sohool was 01, ,3% of total secondary enrolment 
in 196C-01 nnd 85.3% In 1908-00) 



REGION 


1960-61 


1065-06 


Blnok Sea Coasts 


13.3 


15.8 


Marmara and Aegean Sen Coasts 


20.1 


21.1 


Mediterranean Sea Coasts 


20. 1 


18.9 


Turkey In Europe 


39.0 


30.3 


Western Anatolia 


17.2 


21.3 


Central Anatolia 


18.4 


22.0 


South East Anatolia 


10.7 


11.5 


Eastern Anatolia 


10.0 


13.8 



1, Bn$ed on population 11-13 years old, 

SOURCE; Social Planning Department, State Planning Organisation* Turkey. 



Table 22b. UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES 1 , BY REGION! 

TURKEY, 1960-61 AND 1968-66 

(Enrolment In upper secondary sohool was 15.9% of total secondary enrolment 
In 1960-61 and 13.6% in 1965-60) 



REGION 


1960-61 


1065-66 


Black Sea Coasts 


2.8 


3.2 


Marmara nnd Aegean Sen Coasts 


5.7 


0.0 


Mediterranean Sea Coasts 


4.9 


6.9 


Turkey In Europe 


16.4 


11,1 


Western Anatolia 


3.8 


5.3 


Central Anatolia 


4.9 


6.8 


South East Anatolia 


2.8 


2.7 


Eastern Anatolia 


2.2 


3.0 



1. Bated on population 14-16 years old, 

SOURCEt Social Planning Department, State Planning Organisation, Turkey* 



Table 22o. INDEXES OP REGIONAL DISPARITY IN SCHOOL PARTICIPATION RATES, 
BY TYPE OP SCHOOL: TURKEY, 1900-61 AND 1906-06 



TKPE OF SCHOOL 


AVERAGE OF REGIONAL 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


STANBARD DEVIATION OP RATES 


COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION 
(%) 


1960-oi 


1965-66 


1960-61 


1966-66 


1900-61 


1966-66 


Lower secondary sohool 


18.0 


20.2 


8.0 


7.1 


46.2 


38.1 


Upper ueoondary sohool 


6,3 


3.4 


4.0 


2.8 


75.6 


40.3 



SOURCCi Tablet 88a and 88b, 
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Table 23a. PER CENT REMAINING IN SCHOOL 1 FROM AGE 13 TO AGE 16, BY SEX AND REGION: 
ENGLAND AND WALES, FOR COHORTS AGE 13 IN 1953, 1957, AND 1961 




I 
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Table 23a. 



Table 24c ENROLMENT RATES FOR FULL-TIME STUDY, BY AGE, SEX AND REGION: 

ENGLAND AND WALES, 1951 AND 1961 
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Tafe?e 24a. 



Table 25a. PER CENT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, BY AGE AND REGION: 
UNITED STATES, 1950 AND 1960 
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Ti61e 23a. 




Derived frotn Table 26a. 



Table 27a. PER CENT ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, BY AGE, LEVEL AND BY REGION: 

YUGOSLAVIA, 1953 AND 1960 







ut 




SOURCE; Table 27a. 



Table 28a. RATIO OF SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLMENT, TO POPULATION lb- 19 YEARS OLD 

BY SEX AND REGION: YUGOSLAVIA, 1953-54 AND 1964-65 
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SOURCE: Derived from Table 28a, 



Table 20a, RATIO OF ENROLMENT IN GYMNASIEKLASSER, REALKLASSER, 
AND MELLEMKLASSER TO POPULATION 11-18 YEARS OLD, BY SEX 
AND URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE: DENMARK, 1951-62 AND 1958-59 

(Enrolment in typos of schools included was 18, 3% of total secondary enrolment 

in 1951-52 and 24. 0% in 1958-59) 



REGION 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1951-52 


1958 - 59 


1951-52 


1958-59 


Capital 


30.6 


34.5 


30.9 


35.7 


Province Towns 


34.8 


40.6 


33.5 


41.3 


Rural Districts 


8.3 


12.4 


8.8 


13.9 



SOURCES: B^rneskolen , 1947-51: Statistik Arbog, 1952, 1959, I960: and population estimates, 



Table 29b. INDEXES OF URBAN-RURAL DISPARITY IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION RATES, BY SEX: DENMARK, 1961-52 AND 1958-59 





AVERAGE OF AREA 
PARTICIPATION 
RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION 

m 




1951-52 


1958-59 


1951-52 


1958-59 


1951 -52 


1958 - 59 


Male 


24.6 


29.2 


11.6 


12. 1 


47.2 


41. 4 


Female 


24.4 


30.3 


11. 1 


11.8 


45. o 


38.9 



SOURCE: Derived from Table 29a, 





1951-52 


1968 -5« 


MALE 


FEMALE 


MALE 


FEMAL* 1 ' 


Mean participation rate * 


18.6 


19.6 


23.6 


26.6 


Weighted standard deviation 


12.27 


11.80 


12.91 


12.68 


Weighted coefficient of variation (%) . 


66.3 


60.6 


64. 7 


49.7 
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Table 30. RATIO OF ENROLMENT TO POPULATION 11-16 YEARS OLD, BY AGE, SEX, TYPE OF SCHOOL 
AND URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE: SELECTED FRENCH DEPARTMENTS, 1962 




( 











France* Census of Papttla Eton of 1962, Volume VI, Table D. 17. 



Table 31. RATIO OF FULL-TIME POST-PRIMARY SECONP-LEVEL ENROLMENT 
TO POPULATION 115-10 YEARS OLD, DY SEX AND TOWN-RURAL RESIDENCE: 

IRELAND, 1061 



AREA 


TOTAL 


MAI.E 


PRMAMT 


Total 


20.0 


23.6 


28.5 


Town 


24.7 


27.3 


22.3 


Rural 


27.2 


20.6 


30,3 



SOUkv,Ei OECD, Investment In Education; Ireland, Paris, I960. 



Table 32a. RATIO OF FIRST ADMISSIONS TO FIRST YEAR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
TO POPULATION 12 YEARS OLD, BY SEX AND URBAN-RURAL RESIDENCE: 

NETHERLANDS, 1952 AND 1057 



AREA 


males 


FEMALES 


1952 


1957 


1952 


1957 


Residential regions 


25.0 


25. 5 


17.4 


20. 6 


Large towns 


19.0 


23.3 


14.0 


17. 7 


Small towns 


14.7 


19. 1 


10.9 


15.4 


Urbanized rural 


8.1 


12.0 


3.0 


6.8 


Non-urbanized rural 


5.7 


9.3 


3.6 


5.4 



SOURCE* OECD, Social Objectives In Educational Planning , Paris, 1967, p, 03, 

Ml 



Table 32b. INDEXES OF URBAN-RURAL DISPARITY IN FIRST ADMISSIONS 
TO FIRST YEAR OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BY SEX: 
NETHERLANDS, 1952 AND 1957 





SEX 




average 

OF AREA 

PARTICIPATION RATES 


STANDARD DEVIATION 
OF RATES 


COEFFICIENT 
OF VARIATION 
(%) 








1962 


1957 


1952 


1957 


1082 


1067 


Male . * * „ . 






14.6 






17.8 


7.1 




6. 1 


40.0 


34.3 


Female . . 


t 1 « i « 1 1 • ■ • M l 


• * » i • * 4 4 


9.9 






13.2 


5.6 




6.0 


66.0 


46.6 
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SOURCBt Derived (tom Table 32a, 
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Table 35f>. TRANSITION RATE BETWEEN PRIMARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES; 
PRANCE, 1909 AND 1063 



Percentages 





1953 




1963 






cec 


LYCB6S 


TOTAL 


L Workers In agriculture 


13 


21 


n 


32 


2. Proprietors In agriculture . . . 


16 


24 


16 


40 


3. Workers . 

4. Artisans and small shop- 


21 


29 


16 


45 


keepers 


39 


34 


32 


66 


5. Clevloal workers 


45 


34 


33 


67 


6. Middle-level employees 


81 


29 


56 


84 


7. Industrialists, tradesmen ... 


68 


28 


67 


85 


8. Professions 


87 


18 


75 


93 


0. Higher-level employees 


86 


19 


76 


94 


TOTAL 


30 


| 28 


27 


55 



SOURCE; Alain C If at d, Henri Basttdo, Guy Pourcher, "Enqufite national© jur l'cntcde en (Hmo ot la ddmo- 
cratisatlon de I'emelgnemenf, population N* 1, Janvier -mar 1963. 



Table 36b. SOCIAL ORIGIN OP PUPILS IN DIFFERENT GRADES OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

FRANCE, 1963-64 



type of schooi, 
AND GRADE 



FATHER’S OCCUPATION 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Farmers self-employed 
Workers In agriculture 

Industrialists 

Tradesmen 

Artisans , . ......... 

Professions and higher- 
level employees 
Middle-level employees 
Other employees .... 

Workers 

Service Personnel . . . 

Not employed 

Others 



TOTAL 



Total enrolments (absolute 
nos.) 



LYCEES 


CEG 


CKT 


GENERAL AND TECHNICAL SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(LONG TYPE) 


GENERAL SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
(SHORT TYPE) 


TECHNICAL 

(SHORT 


EDUCATION 

TYPE) 


6e 


fie 

CLASSICAL 


2o 

MODERN 


LAST 

YEAR 


Oe 


3e 


1st 

YEAR 


3rd 

YEAR 


5.9 


6.0 


8.4 


6.6 


9.7 


10.9 


6.6 


6.8 


1.3 


0.6 


1.6 


0.9 


2.9 


2.6 


3.6 


3. 9 


1.6 


2.6 


1.6 


2.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.4 


0.5 


7.2 


8.6 


8.9 


9.4 


6.0 


7.4 


3.7 


3.7 


5. 1 


4. 1 


6.7 


6.0 


6.7 


6.3 


4.1 


4.6 


14.3 


28.3 


10.9 


21.6 


2.2 


3. 1 


1.3 


1.3 


, 14. 6 


18.6 


14. 7 


16.9 


8.4 


11. 1 


6.9 


6.2 


17.1 


14.0 


17.8 


14.6 


14.9 


17.6 


12.7 


12,8 


23.6 


9.0 


19.6 


11.8 . 


41.9 


31.9 


60.2 


48.3 


j 1.4 


0.7 


1.3 


0.9 


1.9 


1.6 


2.7 


2.8 


2. 1 


2.6 


3.6 


4. 1 


1.4 


2.0 


3.7 


,4.0 


6. 1 


6.0 


6.2 


6.6 


4.3 


4.8 


6. 1 


5.2 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


164,747 


43,668 


94,638 


96,046 


262,964 


114,640 


116,768 


71,387 



SOURCE) Infwinatloni ttatUtlfluw du minUtfefe de l'EdtioaHon national©, N‘, 11 . 

N.B, Tito 6th grad© of lycd© and CEO corresponds to the first year of the first cycle of secondary education, 

The find grade of lyc.de corresponds to the first year of the second cycle of secondary eduoatlon, 

The 3rd grade of CEO Is the last one. Tito best pupils can go to the find grade of lyede (modern or technical types), 
cal education. A very small number of pupils go to the 2nd grade of lyade (technloal type), 



The C6T provides 3 years of teohnl* . 
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Table 38. RATIO OF SECONDARY SCHOOL DIPLOMAS TO POPULATION 19 YEARS OLD, BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION: 

NORWAY, 1951, 1958 AND 1963 
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SOURCEr See Table 39. Wester gaard and Little, op. 



Table 41. PER CENT OF SCHOOL-AGE BOYS ENROLLED IN SCHOOL BY FATHER'S 

OCCUPATION! UNITED STATES, 1960 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


ACES 

10-13 


i 

ACES 1 

14-16 


1 ACES 

10-17 


Professional, technical 


98.7 


98,0 


95.4 


Farmers 


97.6 


94.0 


83.7 


Senior Executives, proprietors 


98.7 


97.5 


92.9 


Clerical workers 


98.1 


96.4 


90.2 


Sales workers 


98.4 


97.0 


92.0 


Craftsmen, foremen 


98.1 


96.1 


66.4 


Operatives 


97.6 


94.6 


81.7 


Service workers 


97.7 


95.2 


84.8 


Farm labourers 


95.6 


86.1 


64.3 


Other labourers 


96.7 


91.7 


76.7 


TOTAL 


97.9 


95.4 


86.0 



SOURCE: United States, 1960 Census of Population, Subject Reports, "School Enrolment", Series PC (2)-5A, 
Table 14. 



Table 42. SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOL IN 1955 AND MALE WORKERS IN 1956: 

UNITED STATES 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


U) 

96 STUDENTS 
IN 1966 


(2) 

96 MALE WORKERS 
IN 1966 


(3) 

RATIO 

U)/<2) 


(4) 

DIFFERENCE 
(1) AND (2) 


Upper stratum 


28.1 


17.7 


1.6 


10.4 


Middle stratum 


9.3 


9.8 


1.0 


0.6 


Agriculture 


13.0 


14.9 


0.9 


1.8 


Lower stratum 


46.0 


51.4 


0.9 


5.4 


Others 


3.6 


6.2 


0.6 


2.6 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


• « 


index of dissimilarity ....................... i 


\ 


- 


m 


10.4 




SOURCE: Natalie Rogoff Ramsay, "The clientele of Comprehensive Secondary schools in the United States", in Social Objectives in Educational Planning 
OECD, Paris, 1067, pp. 67»63, ' ~ “ ~ 



Table 43. DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE 
BT SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES; AUSTRIA, L005— 00 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 



I. 



Self-employed 
of whioh: 



STUDENTS 1065-06 
(1) 



WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 



- professional 

- agriculture 

- others .... 



II. 



Employees .. 
of whioh: 



higher 

others 



in. 

IV. 



Workers 

f 

Othors 



TOTAL 



28.9 



11.6 

2.4 

14.9 

52.6 



20.8 

31.8 

5.5 

13.0 

100.0 



male labour 

FORCE 1061 
( 2 ) 



(D 



33.2 



13.3 

2.8 

17.1 

60.4 



23.9 

36.5 

6.3 



99.9 



19.0 



2.5 

9.8 

6,7 

16.7 



4.9 

11.8 

63.7 

0.6 

100.0 





WITHOUT 

"OTHERS'* 


1.52 


1.75 


4.64 


5.32 


0.24 


0.29 


2.22 


2.55 


3.15 


3.62 


4.24 


4.88 


2.69 


3.09 


0.086 


0.099 


.. 


- 



cn, students ? Educational Policy and PlamUnT- Austria, OECD. Paris. 1968. Table 36 of the Annex to Chapter II. 

Labour force! Demowaph^YiaTbook U.N . 1964. The data have been reclassified as follows: 

w^ers, self-employed managers, executive and administrative workers self-employed. 

- agriculture t farmers, etc,, self-employed, 

- others t other self-employed, 

Empbyee, of ^ ^ Mvg wotkets m self . emp loyed an d a proportion of professional and technical workers not 

8 self-employed corresponding to the proportion of managers, among the total 

- others . clerical, and sales workers not self-employed and the rest of the professional and technical workers. 

HI, Workers i 



- farmers, wt.T.ers and service personnel not self-employed. 



Table 44. NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES IN THE SAME 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES: AUSTRIA, 1965-66 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES 



I. 



Self employed 
of which: 



- professional 

- agriculture 

- others 



II. 



Employees ... 
of which: 



higher 

others 



IU. 

IV. 



Workers 
Others . 



TOTAL “‘ j j. 



STUDENTS 

1965-66 

ITT 


MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1966 
(THOUSANDS) 
(2) 


(1) 

(2) 


11,400 


382.4 


29.8 


4,668 


49.7 


91.9 


948 


198.1 


4.8 


5,884 


134.6 


43.7 


20,737 


334.6 


62.0 


8,204 


98.9 


83.0 


12,533 


236.7 


63.2 


2,186 


1,280.1 


1.7 


5,131 


12.6 


- 


39,457 


2,009.9 


19.6 



SOURCE, Student*! „ r -,-n , T . . , 

Labour foscet DemotfabhloJfM<bPAiUJ..Mu data extrapolated for 196b 



, Austria . OECD, Park, 1968, Table 36 of the Annex to Chapter It. 



Table 45a. DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 
ACCORDING TO THE MAIN FIELDS OF STUDY: AUSTRIA 1965-66 
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Table 45b. ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF FULL-TIME STUDENTS BY CATEGORY 
OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION: AUSTRIA 1965-66 
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SOURCE: See Table 45a. 
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See Table: 46. 
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Table 48b. ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF STUDENTS ENROLLED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN UNIVERSTTIES BY CATEGORY OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION: 

BELGIUM, 1962-1963 
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See Table 46. 



Table 48b. (Cont'd) 
BELGIUM, 1962-1963 
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See Table 46. 



Table 48b. (Cont f d) 
BELGIUM, 1962—1963 




Table 48 b. (Cont’d) 
BELGIUM, 1966-1967 
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Table 4 8b. (Cent’# 
BELGIUM, 1966-1967 
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Sec Table 46L 



Table 48b. 




See Table 46. 



Table 40. DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(ABU TYPES^ BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION! 

DENMARK, J950 AND 1004 



OCCUPATION OP FATHER 


1069 


1004 


l. Higher education graduates 


31 


29 


2. Primary school leaohers 


7 


6 


3. Civil servants and employees 


25 


27 


4, Self-employed other than farmers .... 


19 


13 


6. Self-employed farmers 


9 


10 


6. Workers 


9 


10 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


Absolute numbers 


3,740 


2,244 




94 


36 


Total of the sample 


3,834 


2,279 


Total number of students 


10,700 


24,800 



SOURCE! De ituderendes geografiske og sooiale opfindelse - Leif Chrlstemen og Aage Danger 
Sorensen, Table C 7, 



Table 60. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN 
BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION! DENMARK, 1934 TO 1964 



FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


1034 


1047 


1050 


1904 


1. Higher education graduates 


28 


30 


34 


31 


2. Primary school teachers 


8 


8 


6 


6 


3. Civil servants and employees 


18 


27 


27 


29 


4. Self-employed other than farmers 


34 


20 


17 


17 


6. Self-employed farmers 


10 


7 


6 


6 


6 4 Workers . * * » . t * * • * i < . * * * • * * * ♦ * * * • • * * » • * * * 


2 


8 


10 


11 


TOT AL a a a a . . a . a . # i a a a a a i a a i a . a s . * * a * ♦ a * * a a * 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Absolute numbers 


2,980 


3,717 


1,646 


1,164 


No answer «•« «•««■!•• * • u •••• 4 •••«««»•••• • 


898 


647 


63 


16 


Total of the sample * • * • a » * * * i a a * * a 1 . a 1 1 * • * 


8,878 


4,264 


1,699 


1, 170 


Total number of students i a » a . 4 * * * * * * » a a * . * 


4,680 


4,160 


6,160 


12,800 



SOURCE! Same si Table 40. Table C 8, 
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See Table 51. 



Table 52a. SOOAR ORIGIN OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* FRANCE, 1939 TO 1959 
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Table 05ft, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATIOI 



piped op study 



*050-1000 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION 


EAW 


PURR SCIENCE 


arts humanities 


MEDICINE 


PHARMACY 


TOTAI, 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


1, Solf-omployed farmora 


3.6 


3.8 


4.7 


4.2 


6,4 


4,7 


2,0 


2,7 


4.8 


4. Q 


4.3 


4.2 


2. Othor, far move 


0,6 


0,6 


0.0 


0.0 


1,1 


0.8 


0,6 


0,3 


0,6 


0.6 


0,8 


0.7 


ft, Salaried farmers 


0.7 


0,4 


0.7 


0.6 


1.0 


0,6 


0,3 


0.4 


0.3 


0,4 


0,7 


0.0 


4, industrialists 


\ 
























5. Tradesmen 


J 6,0 


0.3 


3.8 


4.1 


0,3 


6.6 


6,6 


7,7 


11,0 


11.0 


6,4 


6,3 


6. Artisans 1 


12.8 


13.1 


13.0 


12.0 


10,0 


10.8 


11,5 


10,6 


14,4 


13.6 


12,6 


11.8 


7. Professions 


! 11,4 


11.0 


7,2 


7.8 


6,6 


8.0 


! 30,3 


31,0 


27,6 


24,0 


12,8 


12, 1 


8. Higher-level employees (public) 


1 7.2 


7.4 


4.0 


6.7 


6,2 


6,4 


7,8 


8,3 


6,0 


7.3 


6.0 


1 0.0 


0. Higher-level employees (private) .......... 


i 6, 1 


0,1 


7.0 


0.8 


2,0 


6.2 


6,0 


8,4 


5,6 


6.1 


0,1 


j 7.0 


10, Secondary and university teachers ....... 


2,0 


2,2 


3,0 


4,1 


8.0 


8.0 


3,4 


3.1 


2,8 


2,6 


4,1 


5,3 


U. Mlddlo-level employees (public) 


7.0 


8.2 


6,4 


7,1 


7,1 


6.4 


6,6 


6.2 


6,4 


6,8 


6,6 


6.7 


12. Middle- level employees (private) 


7,6 


8,3 


7,7 


7.1 


3,0 


4.0 


6.3 


4,1 


6,6 


6.6 


6)4 


; 6.0 


13. Primary school teachers 


2,2 


2,1 


6.6 


6.6 


8.8 


8,3 


3,0 


2,7 


2.0 


2.8 


6,2 


! o.i 


14. Other employees 


0.0 


0.1 


16.1 


13.1 


13,2 


*2.6 


7.6 


6.0 


4,8 


6,2 


11,0 


11,0 


16, Foremen 




























16. Workers) skilled and semi-skilled 




2.3 


2.4 


4,8 


3.7 


4.0 


3,6 


1.8 


1,8 


1,3 


1.6 


3.6 


3.1 


17. Unskilled workers 




























18# Servioe workers 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


• 


- 


- 


- 


10. Not employed 


6.6 


6.3 


3,0 


2.7 


6.8 


6,6 


3.1 


2.0 


3,8 


3 3 


4.6 


4,3 


20. Others 


) 






















I 




} 16,0 


12,8 


0,6 


9,7 


8,3 


7.0 


3.6 


6,0 


3,0 


2.8 


0,0 


8.3 ' 


21. Undetermined 


J 
























Total 


00.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


90,0 


100.0 


100.1 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute numbers * . . * 


19,168 


8,246 


41,682 


19,719 


20,? 18 


2D,??2 


20,11? 


7,484 


2^802 


4)463 


104,477 


60,073 



l, Include* mull shopkeeper*, 
SOURCE! See Table $4, 
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CCOBDING TO THE FIELD OF STUDY: FRANCE 1950-1000 AND 1004-1000 



1OC<H006 



LAW 


PURR SCI BN C 6 


ARTS HUMANITIES 


MEDICINE 


PHARMACY 


TOTAL 


Nl 


l ' 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


M 


P 


3,7 


3.0 


4,7 


5,4 


4.0 


4,0 


2,0 


2,0 


4.3 


4,2 


4,1 


4.2 


0.8 


0.7 


1,0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.6 


0,9 


0,8 


0.6 


0.3 


1,4 


1.3 


0,5 


0,4 


0.8 


0.7 


1.1 


0,0 


0,2 


0,1 


0,1 


0.1 


0.7 


0,7 




( 3.9 


4,4 


2.3 


2.7 


1.7 


2.6 


3,6 


4,3 


4.4 


6.2 


2.8 


3,0 




( 8,8 


0,0 


7.8 


7,8 


7.7 


0.1 


9,0 


8.0 


12.1 


10.2 


8,4 


8,8 


2.0 1 

1 


2,0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 


3.0 


3.3 


2,8 


3.0 


3.0 


4,0 


11,4 


12 4 


7.0 


7,3 


0,8 


7.6 


20.2 


10,8 


27,5 


26,3 


10,4 


9.0 


8.2 


8.0 


7,0 


8,2 


7.6 


0.1 


7,2 


8.4 


0.4 


7.7 


7.7 


8.0 


0.0 


10,3 


0,7 


7.8 


6.2 


7.8 


8.1 


11.1 


0.5 


8.6 


7.3 


8.4 


2.7 


2.0 


3.0 


4.1 


6,0 


6.0 


3.9 


4,8 


3,7 


3.4 


3.9 


4.4 


0.4 


0.4 


8,3 


8,3 


0.8 


7.2 


0,3 


4.1 


6.7 


0.6 


7.2 


7.2 


0,0 


0,7 


0,1 


6,7 


6.4 


5.8 


6.9 


0.4 


6.0 


0,0 


5.9 


6.7 


, 2.5 


2.0 


4.0 


6.6 


0.4 


6.0 


3,9 


5.5 


2.8 


3.2 


4.6 


6,1 


8.0 


7.0 


8.6 


8.4 


0,4 


8.4 


78 


0.9 


6.1 


4.4 


8.4 


8.0 




1.1 


1.4 


2.2 


1.0 


2.0 


1,9 


1.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.8 


1,7 


1 , n 




3.0 


3.0 


8.3 


7.6 


8,7 


0.3 


2.4 


1.0 


1,4 


1.3 


0.3 


6,7 


t 


0,4 


0,3 


0,0 


0.6 


0,0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0. 1 


0.0 


0,6 


1.0 


2,2 


1,2 


1.0 


1.5 


1.3 


0,6 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


1.2 


1.2 


0.7 


8.8 


4.8 


3.7 


6,0 


4.9 


0,6 


6 . 7 


7.2 


0.4 


0.6 


6.3 


1 


( 8.1 


7,3 


7.0 


7.0 


7,6 


6.3 


5.2 


6 , 2 


3.3 


3.0 


7.0 


6.8 


i 


( 0.2 


0,2 


0.6 


0.6 


0,7 


0.7 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0,4 


0.6 


100.0 


100.0 


00.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 . 0 


100.1 


106.0 


100.0 


100.0 


41,001 


18,201 


60,400 


S 3 ,382 


37,206 


71,506 


26,180 


10,531 

i 


4,400 


7,047 


170,806 


140,760 



i 
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Table 56. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AND THE MADE ACTIVE POPULATION 
3Y SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY s GERMANY 1952-53, 1958-59, 1961-62 AND 1964-65 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS 

1952-53 


LABOUR FORCE 
(MALE) 
1962 


_!iL 

(2) 


STUDENTS 

1068-59 


LABOUR FORCE 
(MALE) 
1958 


(1) 

(2) 




(1) 


(3) 


U) 


(2) 




1. Civil servants 


38.3 


0. 1 


6.3 


<5.1 


7.7 


4.6 


2* Emnlovees . * 


22.9 


14,9 


1.5 


27,0 


17.1 


1.6 


3, Independent workers 


34.1 


18.1 


1.9 


31,0 


16.2 


1.9 


4. Workers 


4.4 


50,6 


0, 078 


5.2 


55.5 


0, 094 


6. Others 


0.3 


4.2 


- 


1.7 


3.4 


- 
















TOTAL 


100.0 


99.9 


. 


100. 0 


99.9 


















students 


LABOUR FORCE 




STUDENTS 


LABOUR FORCE 






1961-62 


(MALE) 

1961 


«■ 


1964-65 


(MALE) 

1964 


(1) 

w 




(1) 


(2) 




(1) 


(2) 




\ Civil servants 


34.2 


8.5 


4.0 


32.8 


9.2 


3.6 


2. Ttlmnldvees 


29. 0 


17.8 


1.6 


30.3 


18.5 


1.6 


3 TnHenendent workers ......... 


30.5 


15.5 


2.0 


30.2 


14.8 


2.0 


4 Workers 


5.4 


55. 1 


0. 098 


5.3 


64.7 


0. 097 


S Others * 


0.9 


3.0 


- 


1.4 


2.8 


- 














TOTAL 


100,0 


100.0 




100. 0 


100. 0 

















SOURCE* Students* information given in Tables 58a reclassified as follows* 

Category 1 * 1 
2 = 2 

3 = 3, 4. 5 

4 = 6 

6 - 7, 8 

Labour Force* Statlstic hes Jahrbuch fUr die Bundesrepublik Deutschland for the years of the censuses 1952 and 1981 and interpolated for the other years, 



Table 67. NUMBER OF STUDENTS FOR 1000 ACTIVE MALES OF THE SAME 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY : GERMANY, 1961-62 



1 

i 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


‘ _ 
1961*62 
(1) 


LABOUR FORCE (MALE) 
1961 (in thousands) 

(2) 


ill 

(2) 


1 * Civil servants . * . * • * * 44.. « * * « « * . 


46,748 


1,400.0 


33.4 


2* Etnolovees . * * . * * * . * * * . * * * • * . * * * • * « « « « ♦ 


41,722 


2,928.0 


14.2 




41,869 


2,642.0 


16.6 


4. Workers . * * * * * * . * . * . * * * * . * . * , , , , * 


8, 635 


9,034.0 


0. 95 


ft others ^ ^ « 


1,115 


499.0 


m 






■ 




TOTAL 


140, 089 


16,401.0 


8.5 







SOURCEt See Table 66. 
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Tliblo 58a, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FfKl.0 OF STUDY 



I'lEU) OF STUDY 

FATHKU'S OCCUI'ATION^--^^ 


PURE SCIRNCBS 


TRCHNQtOOY 


Aomcui/ruRB 


MBPICINU 




HUMANITIES 




M 


P 


T _j 


i_JL 


F _j 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


1 , 1 


Lil 


1052-1053 




1« Civil servants 


D, U, 


52,0 


00,4 


51.7 


45,6 


42,5 


45.5 


52,0 


43,2 


51,2 


20,4 


34,4 


28.0 


00,2 


01,6 


00,4 




N, D,Ui 


07, 2 


39,4 


37,5 


30,0 


20,2 


33,1 


32,0 


31,2 


32.0 


35,7 


35,7 


35,7 


30,0 


08,7 


36,0 






41,0 


43,8 


41,5 


30,1 


31.0 


30,0 


38.7 


37,5 


38,7 


31,1 


36,0 


32,4 


43.3 


47,2 


44,4 


2, Employooa 


p, u, 


24,0 


22.5 


23,7 


20,1 


18,9 


25.0 


0,9 


10,1 


10,5 


9,0 


11,0 


10,2 


11.7 


14,8 


12,8 




n* a u, 


28,0 


25,1 


27,6 


20, 0 


27,0 


20,0 


16.0 


20,2 


10,2 


24,0 


22,3 


23.5 


22.0 


25,0 


23,0 






20,0 


24,0 


20,5 


28,8 


23,4 


28,7 


14,0 


18,1 


14,2 


17,0 


17,0 


17,0 


20,4 


71,8 


20,7 


3, Professions , , 


Dt U, 


18,0 


21. 6 


10,5 


22,1 


33,1 


22, 4 


30.7 


34,8 


31,1 


01,0 


60.8 


58, 4 


15,8 


2M 


17,0 




N, D, U, 


2,4 


2,3 


2,4 


3.0 


13.4 


3,7 


1,5 


3,7 


1.0 


7,8 


5,7 


7.2 


1,0 


3,3 


2.2 






0,8 


10,2 


7,3 


7.0 


23,0 


6,1 


10,0 


ID, D 


11,4 


34.2 


27,0 


32,2 


5,0 


0,0 


t 0,2 


4, Independent agriculturists , , 


Dt Ut 


0,8 


1,3 


0,9 


0,8 


- 


0.8 


4,5 


1,7 


4.2 


0,4 


0,8 


0,5 


1.3 


0,7 


I 

; 1,1 




N,D,V, 


4,8 


0,3 


5,0 


4.5 


2,2 


4,5 


20.9 


21,1 


29,5 


4,3 


4,0 


4,4 


10,1 


4,5 


8,9 






3,7 


4,3 


3,8 


3.7 


1, 1 


3.7 


21,7 


11,0 


21,0 


2,4 


2, 8 


2,6 


! 8,2 


3,1 


0,9 


6, Independent workers in 


Dt U, 


4,2 


3,7 


4,1 


5,3 


5,5 


5.3 


2.7 


4.2 


2.9 


1.7 


2.4 


1,9 


! i.o 


2,0 


, 2,2 


industry, trade and artlrana 


Nt D, l), 


20,2 


23,0 


20,0 


22,0 


35.8 


22,7 


17,1 


22,9 


17,4 


24,0 


20,4 


20,1 


17,8 


23,4 


; i8,9 






10,0 


15,2 


15,9 


18,8 


21,1 


18.0 


12,0 


13,2 


12,6 


13.5 


16,3 


14,3 


14.2 


16.6 


! 14,0 


0, Workers 




7,0 


2,0 


0,5 


0,3 


0.7 


6.3 


2,7 


0,9 


2.6 


3,0 


1,0 


2.5 


11,0 


3,0 


' 9,4 






5,1 


1,7 


4,0 


4,8 


0,4 


4.8 


1.8 


0,4 


1,7 


1,0 


0,8 


1, 3 


8,5 


2,0 


0,9 


7, Others tiiiiitiiiiMti«tt 


D, U, 


0,1 


0,2 


0.1 




. 


* 


0.2 




0.1 




0,2 


0.1 


0,1 


„ 


1 M 




Nt Dt V. 


0,3 


1,0 


0.4 


0,1 


- 


0.1 


0,2 


- 


0,1 


0,0 


0,6 


0.6 


0,3 


0,0 


i 0,4 






0,3 


0,7 


0,3 


0,1 


- 


0.1 


0,1 


- 


0.2 


0,3 


0,5 


0,3 


0,2 


0,4 


| 0,3 


8, Ne profession or unknown ,« 




0,1 


O.i 


0,1 


0,0 


- 


0.0 


0,3 


- 


0,3 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


0.1 


0,0 


0,1 


Total 


D.U. 


100,0 


90.0 


100,0 


00,0 


100.0 


99,9 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,1 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


Absolute number 


D.U. 


3,321 


866 


4,188 


4,014 


127 


4,741 


1, 109 


116 


1,317 


4,842 


2, 179 


7,021 


3,111 


1,780 


4,891 f 

i 


Total 


n, d,u, 


09,0 


100,0 


100,0 


99,0 


99,9 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


99,9 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


i 

100,0 1 


Absolute number , , , 


Nt D. U, 


0,237 


1,278 


10, 513 


15, 306 


134 


16,439 


2,512 


109 


2,021 


6,064 


2,303 


7,307 


10,815 


2,054 


13,709 






00.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,1 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


99,9 


100,0 


100,1 ; 


Absolute number 




12,505 


2,143 


14,708 


19,930 


261 


20,101 


3,722 


227 


3,949 


0,013 j 


4,483 


14,300 


13,042 


4,730 


18,077 : 



I, Excluding Weit Batin, 

SOUHCKi 1063 MBMt tjOflhtthuten und Uhmblldcnde Amt* lieu Heft 1 



14, pi 60, 



O 

ERIC 



i?4 




1RRMANY 1052*1053, 10O1-1OO2 1 



D, U, : Unlvorolty GmhmtQe 
N, D. U, \ Not UnlvorBlty Gradufttoo 



LAW 


SOCIAL SCUCNCHS 


OTHER? 


TOTAL 


M 


r 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 



51. 8 


40,2 


01,0 


44,2 


42,1 


43,0 


68.6 


40,4 


65,1 


40.8 


40.5 


4fl. 1 


4Q,Q 


31,1 




20,0 


30,0 


30,0 


38,0 


20,3 


35,4 


34,0 


35,4 


34,7 


43,0 


30.5 


43,3 


32,0 


34,0 


3.1,0 


44,7 


37,0 


42,3 


37,0 


30,0 


38.3 


13,3 


12,6 


13.1 


20,0 


21,7 


20,6 


16.3 


10,0 


17,4 


17,0 


16.6 


10,8 


33,0 


20.8 


23.6 


20,0 


21,0 


25.3 


23,6 


24,0 


23,7 


26,8 


24,0 


26.5 


20,3 


20,2 


20.3 


24.8 


21.7 


24.2 


21,7 


20,4 


18,3 


23.4 


20,6 


22.0 


20,7 


i 31,6 


20,0 


24,0 


20,2 


26,3 


17,6 


26,0 


21,2 


30,0 


32,7 


31,3 


2.3 


2.8 


2.3 


2.0 


3,7 


3.0 


6.0 


0.1 


6,0 


3.1 


4.1 


3,3 


10,8 


16.1 


11,3 


7.1 


11.4 


7,8 


0.7 


16,6 


12,0 


10,7 


16,0 


11,5 


1,0 


! 0,0 


1,5 


1.0 


1,7 


1,2 


0,6 


1,3 


1,0 


1.1 


1.0 


1.1 


0,0 


3.7 


6.4 




4.0 


4,2 


3,7 


1.4 


3,0 


0,0 


4.7 


6.3 


4.3 


! 2,4 


4,1 


3,0 


3.2 


3,6 


2,8 


1.3 


2,3 


5.1 


3,2 


4,8 


3.0 


6,0 


3,0 


9,0 


8,1 


0.2 


4,2 


5,8 


4,8 


4,1 


3,0 


4.1 


22,1 


32.2 


22.8 


30,4 


37,9 


31,6 


23,7 


34.6 


27,0 


22.6 


28.8 


23,6 


16.3 


16,0 


10,7 


26,4 


27,7 


20,7 


17,2 


22,1 


16,8 


17,7 


18,4 


17,8 


0,1 


2,6 


6.6 


0,3 


1.4 


5,6 


4,7 


1,0 


3,6 


0,8 


2,4 


6,2 


4.2 


1.4 


3,0 


5,1 


0,0 


4,4 


3,1 


0,6 


2,3 


4,9 


1,4 


4.4 


0.1 


0,2 


0,1 


0,2 


0,2 


0,2 


0,4 


0,6 


0,6 


0,1 


0.1 


0,1 


0.4 


0.7 


0,5 


0.4 


0,4 


0,4 


0,4 


0,5 


0.4 


0,0 


0,0 


0,4 


0.3 


0,5 


0,3 


0,3 


0,4 


0,4 


0.4 


0,6 


0,6 


0,2 


0.6 


0,2 


0,1 


0,0 


0, 1 


0.1 


0,2 


0,1 


0,4 


0,8 


0,5 


0,1 


0,1 


0.1 


100.0 


00,0 


100,0 


00,9 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,1 


3,160 


403 


3,610 


2,806 


1,060 


3,800 


240 


156 


306 


23,280 


6,748 


30 037 


100,0 


00,9 


100,0 


100,0 


00,0 


100,0 


00,9 


66,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


| 6,083 

1 . - 


037 


7,620 


12,004 


2,030 


14,034 


480 


208 


607 


62,400 


0,661 


71,060 


t 

j 00.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


00,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


| 10, 144 


1,001 


11,146 


14,620 


3,096 


17,022 


732 


367 


1,000 


80,774 


16,313 


102,087 



* 

\ 

\ 

► 



j 

} 
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Table 08a (Oont'd). DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDINO TO FIELD! 

i 



PIBU) OP STUDY 

PATIIKR'S occupatioJT''’'^^ 




*URB SCIENCES 


TECHNOUXSY 


ACRICUI/rURB 


MEDICINE 


i 1 

HUMANITIES j 


M 


P 


T 


M 


r 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T | 






1081-1002 






1. Civil servants 


».U, 


01.7 


01.2 


61,0 


42,4 


40.0 


42.4 


46.0 


39,0 


45,0 


31,6 


37,1 


33,7 


63,6 


03,6 


58,4 




N, D. U. 


80.7 


30.7 


30.4 


25,0 


16.1 


24,0 


23,9 


14,7 


23,1 


20,0 


28,4 


29,4 


30,6 


31,2 


30.8 






30, B 


30.7 


37,0 


30.1 


27,3 


30.1 


32.6 


26,6 


32,0 


30,0 


33,4 


31.8 


38.3 


40,4 


30,2 


2, Employees 


D,U, 


27.9 


28.9 


27.7 


31,3 


31,6 


31.3 


16,2 


22.6 


17.0 


13.1 


16.6 


14.4 


17,3 


20,0 


16,7 




N« D. U, 


35. 5 


34. 2 


36,4 


37,3 


28,6 


37,2 


22,0 


30,6 


22,8 


32,0 


31,1 


31,7 


30.5 


33.2 


31,4 






33, 2 


31.0 


32,9 


35.5 


29.0 


35,4 


10,7 


28,5 


20,4 


21.2 


22,5 


21,7 


27,1 


27.7 


27,4 


3. Professions 


D,U, 


10.0 


16.3 


16,0 


20.9 


25,6 


21.1 


26.1 


32,0 


28,8 


63,2 


43,7 


49,5 


16,5 


22,3 


10,6 




N. D, U, 


2, 3 


3.8 


2,5 


4,5 


16,1 


4,7 


2.1 


6.8 


2,7 


5,9 


6.3 


5,7 


1.0 


3.7 


2,5 






6, 5 


9.0 


7.0 


0.4 


20.5 


0,8 


12.1 


20.8 


12,0 


32,8 


27,8 


30.7 


5,4 


11,3 


7.8 


4. Independent agriculturists 


0, U. 


0.8 


0,0 


0,0 


0.6 


1.1 


0,8 


5.4 


2,4 


5,0 


0.6 


0,5 


Q, 5 


0,6 


0,0 


0,0 




N. D, U, 


4.2 


6,3 


4,4 


3,9 


4,8 


4.0 


29.3 


18,8 


28.3 


3.0 


5,3 


4.4 


7,0 


8. i 


6* 3 






3.2 


9.4 


3.2 


3.0 


3.0 


3,0 


20,0 


10,8 


10,1 


2.0 


2,5 


2.2 


5,4 


3.3 


4,8 


5, Independent worke; *> in 


D,U, 


2.9 


2,4 


2.8 


4.4 


1.4 


4.3 


3,3 


3.0 


3,3 


|, 5 


i b 


v a 


1 A 


9 A 


0 0 


industry, trade and artisans 


N.D,U # 


17.3 


10.7 


17,6 


20,8 


20,9 


20,7 


16.0 


22.0 


16,6 


21,5 


26.4 


22,9 


1, D 

18,3 


#• 0 
20.5 


«, 2 
17.7 






13. 1 


12.2 


13,0 


16.8 


18,2 


15,8 


12.3 


13,1 


12,4 


10.1 


11,4 


10,6 


12,7 


13,2 


12.9 


6. Workers . . . , 


D.U, 


0.8 


6.8 


0,3 


8.1 


4,2 


8.0 


4,5 


3,6 


4.4 


8,0 


3,9 


5,2 


13.1 


5,7 


10,6 




N, D, U, 


6.9 


3.3 


0.4 


5.7 


2,2 


5,6 


2.6 


1.8 


2.7 


2,8 


1.8 


2,2 


9.0 


3,3 


7,3 


7. Others 


0,U. 


0,1 


0,3 


0.2 


0.2 


0,3 


0,2 


0,1 




o.l 


0, 1 


0,3 


0,2 


0.2 


0,2 


0,2 




N. D. U, 


0.4 


0.7 


0,4 


0,5 


0,3 


0.5 


0,2 


0.8 


0,2 


0,7 


0,6 


0,7 


0,6 


0,6 


0,6 






0.3 


0.6 


0.3 


0.3 


0,4 


0,3 


0.1 


0,3 


0.1 


0.4 


0,4 


0.4 


0.5 


0,6 


0.6 


8. No profession or unknown . , , 




0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


0.2 


0.4 


0,3 


0.4 


0,4 


0,4 


0.4 


0,4 


0,4 


0.4 


Total 


D. U« 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.1 


100,0 


08.8 


100,1 


100,0 


100,0 


90,0 


100,0 


100,0 


99.9 


Absolute number 


O.U. 


7,036 


1,400 


8,628 


8,697 


285 


8,062 


1,063 


164 


1,227 


9,082 


8, 152 


18,884 


7,770 


89660 


10,718 


Total 


N.D.U. 


09.0 


100.0 


100.0 


09.0 


100. 0 


100,0 


100,0 


00.0 


100,0 


09,0 


loo.o 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


00.0 


Absolute number 


N.D.U. 


10,830 


1,083 


18, 802 


20,840 


311 


21,180 


1,704 


170 


1,877 


7,453 


4,327 


11.777 


23.651 


12,380 


38.240 


Grand Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


UM 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,1 


100,0 


100,0. 


90.9 


100,1 


100,1 


Absolute number 




23, 007 


3,787 


27,301 


20,603 

.a 


600 


30, 102 


2,770 


336 


3,114 


17,200 


10. 521 


37,730 


31,732 


21,139 


52,871 


1, Excluding Welt Beilin, 
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W STUDY! GERMANY 1008-1063, 1001-1003 1 



D. V, i Unlvonlty Gudim!*! 

N, 0, U, i Not Unlv«r»lty GnulutRe* 





WW 




SOClAUClWCtS 


OTHERS 


TQTAk 


M 


P 


T 


M 


t 


T 


M 


r 


T 


M 


r .1 



49.0 


48.0 


49,8 


38.4 


36,1 


38,3 


91,1 


72.7 


07.6 


40.6 


49,0 


46.0 


39,1 


91.6 


32, 0 


21.2 


91,1 


21,2 


32,9 


42,3 


30.1 


27*7 


29,2 


26*0 


39,8 


40.8 


30,4 


24.9 


27*1 


29,2 


90,9 


60.9 


48,0 


33.3 


37.1 


34.2 


10,0 


17.4 


16.8 


26.0 


24,3 


28,3 


19.7 


9 


7.6 


21,9 


19.8 


21,3 


09,8 


34.2 


33,3 


33,7 


26.4 


32.8 


99,4 


30.0 


30.6 


33,0 


32.1 


33.4 


37.0 


24,4 


20,7 


32.0 


25,6 


31.0 


29,9 


1 M 


19.9 


29.8 


26.3 


29.0 


27.6 


30,8 


26.0 


23.3 


27.0 


24.2 


29.2 


22.7 


22,6 


27.6 


29,8 


28.4 


9.4 


3,7 


3.4 


3.2 


6,4 


3.6 


« 


7,7 


2.8 


3.2 


4.4 


3.4 


13.7 


18.9 


14.3 


7.8 


13.2 


8.4 


9,5 


13.2 


8.7 


11.1 


18.1 


12,2 


1.0 


0.8 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1,6 




9 




0.9 


0,8 


0,9 


4,3 


2,7 


4,2 


3.6 


3,6 


3.6 


4.3 


m 


2,8 


6.2 


8.0 


8,1 


2,8 


1.7 


2.7 


3.1 


2.8 


3.1 


2.7 


m 


1.0 


3,8 


3.1 


3.8 


3,1 


2.8 


3.1 


9.6 


9.0 


9.6 


« 


m 




3,4 


2.9 


3.2 


20,6 


24.6 


20.0 


30,1 


38,9 


31.2 


15,2 


7.7 


12,6 


20.6 


23,6 


21.2 


13.0 


12.1 


12.9 


26.6 


27.0 


26.8 


8.0 


3.8 


7,1 


16.0 


13.9 


14.7 


6,0 


3.0 


6.7 


7,3 


3.6 


6.9 


17,4 


7.7 


13.9 


9.1 


6.0 


8,3 


3,4 


1.3 


3.1 


6.6 


8.2 


6.1 


11.0 


3.8 


7.9 


6.2 


2.7 


6.4 


0.3 


0,4 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


,, 


4.6 


2.8 


0,2 


0,2 


0,2 


0.8 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


1,0 


0.9 


- 


3,0 


1.4 


0,8 


0,7 


0.6 


0.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


- 


3.8 


1.8 


0,5 


0.4 


0.6 


0,4 


0.7 


0,6 


0.5 


0,6 


0.6 


18,3 


9,4 


11,1 


0,3 


0.4 


0.4 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.1 


100.1 


100,0 


99.9 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


6,046 


972 


9,917 


4,999 


1,306 


9, *.0» 


19 


29 


40 


44,780 


19,090 


93,940 


100.0 


99,9 


100,1 


89.9 


99,9 


100,0 


99.9 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


99,9 


100,0 


7*874 


791 


9,806 


16,217 


2,299 


18,400 


46 


23 


72 


94,813 


22, 303 


117,016 


09,9 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


‘ 100.0 


99,9 


100,0 


100.0 


99.9 


100,0 


100,0 


190,0 


iM?o 


1,716 


16, 603 


20,918 


3,696 


24,913 


73 


63 


129 


140,059 


41,441 


191,930 
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Tnblo 59, DISTRIBUTION OP STUDENTS AND OP MALE LABOUR FORCE BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY! 

GREECE, 1059-00 AND 1903-04 



SOC IO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS 
IN 1060-60 
(1) 


STUDENTS 
IN 1003-64 
(3) 


MALE 

LADOUR 

FORCE 

1061 

(3) 


U) 

W 


(2) 

W 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHBRS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


1, Professions 


13,9 


18,3 


12, 8 


16.7 


3.4 


4.09 


5.4 


3.76 


4.91 


2, Higher-level employees , 


2,5 


3.3 


2.4 


3,2 


1,0 


2. 60 


3,30 


2,40 


3.20 


3, Middle-level employees , 


9,3 


12,3 


10,2 


13.3 


4.2 


2,21 


2.9 


2.43 


3.2 


4, Traders 


10,0 


13,2 


10,8 


14, 1 


8,0 


1. 25 


1.6 


1,35 


1.8 


5. Farmers 


24,5 


32.3 


25. 1 


32,8 


48,0 


0. 51 


0.67 


0.52 


0.68 


6, Workers 


12,3 


10,2 


12,2 


16.9 


26, 5 


0.46 


0,61 


0.46 


0.60 


7, Servloe Personnel and 




















armed forces 


3.3 


4, 4 


3.0 


3, 9 


6.5 


' 0.61 


0,68 


0,46 


0,60 


8, Othoro 


24,2 


- 


23, 6 


m 


2,4 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


99,9 


100.0 











SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS (EXCLUDING TEACHER TRAINING 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION) 


MALE 

LABOUR 

FORCE 

1961 

(3) 


(1) 

1ST 


3|3 

1 


1069-60 

(1) 


1063-64 

(2) 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 
"OTHERS" , 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS 


1. Professions 


14.4 


19,1 


13,3 


17.6 


3.4 


4,23 


6. 62 


3.91 


6, 16 


2, Higher-level employees , 


2.6 


3.4 


2.5 


3.3 


1.0 


2.60 


3.40 


2. 60 


3.30 


3, Middle-level employees . 


9.9 


13,1 


10.7 


14.1 


4.2 


2. 36 


3.12 


2. 66 


3.36 


4, Traders 


10.6 


14.0 


11.2 


14.7 


8.0 


1,33 


1.76 


1.40 


1,84 


6, Farmers 


22,6 


29,9 


23,3 


30.7 


48,0 


0.47 


0.62 


0.49 


0.64 


6. Workers ,,,,, 


12.1 


16.0 


12,0 


16.8 


26,6 


0.46 


0.60 


0,46 


0.60 


7, Service Personnel and 




















armed forces 


3.3 


4.4 


3.0 


3.9 


6.6 


0.61 


0.68 


0.46 


0,60 


8, Others 


24,4 




24.0 


m 


2.4 










TOTAL 


96.9 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 













. SOURCEt .Students! Higher Education 1060*60 and 1063*64, Educational sutlatiai. 

Labour force! 1061 Census, We assume that "Middle Level Employees" correspond to "Clerical Workers", and "Traders" to "Sales workers", 
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OF STUDENTS (UNIVERSITIES AND SPEC TAUZED SCHOOLS* BY FATHERS OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FIELD OF STUDY; 
GREECE. 1956-1957, 1959-1969 AND 1963-1964 
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Table 6-lb (ConfdK ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF STUDENTS 0N UNIVERSITIES AND 3PECIAUZED SCHOOLS) BY CATEGORY OF FATHER'S OCCUPATION 

GREECE 2956-1957, 1959-1966 AND 1963-1964 







Table 02, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AND OF POPULATION OF THE 





POPULA- 


PEP 

FULL 


SONS AGED M IN 
•TIMS EDUCATION 








POPULA- 

TION 

AGED 

16-10 

O) 




PERSONS AGED 16-10 
IN FULL-TIME EDUCATION 




MTHIXV OCCUPATION 


TION 

AGED 

14 

(1) 


TOTAL 

(3) 


PRIMARY 

(3) 


POST’ 

PRIMARY 

(4) 


12). 

(i) 


t 


*■ 


TOTAL 

(2) 


PRIMARY 

0) 


POST- 

PRIMARY 

(4) 


m LEVEL 
(BXCLUD, 
THBOLOCYI 

(6) 


THEOLOGY 

(0) 


1, Farmcra 


3 


29.9 


37.3 


27.0 


1. 16 


1.47 


\. 07 


25.4 


26.3 


30.0 


30.1 


13.9 


i 

2.0 


Profeaflional, employer*, 
senior employees , , . . . 


9.9 


12.2 


2.0 


14.9 


1, 23 


0.26 


1. 61 


9.9 


18.0 


4.3 


16.1 


38.0 


4.2 j 


3. Intermediate non-manual ..., 


9.0 


11.9 


6.5 


13.6 


1.24 


0. 67 


1.42 


9.7 


16.3 


6.6 


16.0 


16.8 


2.6 i 


4, Other non-manual 


9.0 


8.4 


7.9 


8.6 


0, 88 


0. 62 


0.90 


9*8 


6.4 


6.9 


6.8 


2,9 


1.6 j 


5, Skilled manual 


1M 


13.5 


10.8 


14.0 


0.88 


0.71 


0.92 


16.4 


10.7 


11,2 


11,4 


5.8 


m 


fl. Oemi-flklUod and unskilled 
(including agriu. ) 


30.0 


18.0 


27.6 


16,4 


0.72 


1.10 


0.62 


26.3 


10.0 


24.9 


10.3 


1.0 




7*, Unknown . 


0,4 


7.0 


8,3 


0.6 


1.30 


1.64 


1.22 


4.7 


10.7 


17.2 


7.2 


20.2 


89.0 


TOTAt 


100.0 


100,0 


99.9 


100,1 








100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


99.9 


99.9 


1Q0.0 


Absolute number . , 


37,500 


30, 810 


7,940 


28,870 








233,800 


60,400 


2,330 


60, 800 


4,460 


1,910 



lfc9 



ORRESPONDJNO AGE GROUP BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION'. IRELAND 1801 













POPULA- 

TION 

AGED 

20-24 

O) 


PERSONS AGED 80*24 

IN full-time education 










m. 

a) 


B 

O) 


ill 

(i) 


(i) 


iSL 

to 


TOTAL 

(8) 


POST- 

PIUMAIRE 

(3) 


3id level 

(BXCLUD, 

THEOLOGY) 

(4) 


THEOLOGY 

<6) 


B. 

(i) 


B. 

(i) 


b 

0) 


1 


1.11 


1.18 


1.19 


0.65 


0.10 


26.4 


11.0 


21.3 


10.3 


9.7 


0 t 43 


0.84 


0,41 


0.38 


1.88 


0,48 


1.83 


3.90 


0.42 


10.0 


26.0 


26.2 


33.9 


6.3 


2.60 


2.62 


3.39 


0.63 


1.58 


0.68 


1.85 


1.74 


0,27 


9.7 


13.1 


16.4 


16.5 


3.9 , 


1.35 


1.69 


1.70 


0.40 


0, 87 


0.72 


0.71 


0,30 


0, 17 


9.6 


2.2 


4.1 


2.4 


1.0 


0.23 


0.43 


0.25 


0, 10 


0, 88 


0.73 


0, 74 


0,38 


- 


16.4 


4.1 


6.6 


4.6 


1.9 


0.27 


0.43 


0. 30 


0. 12 


0.40 


0.98 


0 41 


0,083 


- 


26.3 


1.7 


10.7 


1.3 


- 


0.087 


0.42 


0.061 


- 


2.28 


3.66 


1.53 


4,30 


ie. 94 


4.6 


41.9 


14.7 


31,0 


77.2 


9.10 


3.19 


6.74 


16.80 












100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 




















168, 000 


7,840 


810 


6, 180 


2,070 














Table 63. DESTREBBTB '-N OF SECONDARY SCHOOL GRADUATES, OF FSIST YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AND OF MALE ACTIVE POPULATION 

BY SOC30-E 'ONOMIC CATEGORY: ITALY 1952-1953 TO 1954-1965 
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Table 64. DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, OF FIRST YEAR STUDENTS, 
OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE 
AGED 46-64 BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY; 

ITALY, 1961 AND 1961 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

1982-1953 

U) . 


FIRST YEAR 
STUDENTS 
1953-1954 

(2) 


UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATES 

1952-1953 

(3) 


MALE 
LABOUR 
FORCE AGED 
48*54 
1951 
(4) 


ill 

(4) 


<11 

(4) 


12 i 

(4) 


i. 


Industrialists, traders and 


















professions 


16. 1 


19.0 


20.3 


3.8 


4.2 


6.0 


6.3 


2. 


Managers, senior executives and 


















employees 


38.9 


44.3 


43.4 


10.6 


3.7 


4.2 


4.1 


3. 


Self-employed workers 


27.3 


23.9 


26.3 


36. 1 


0.76 


0.66 


0.70 


4. 


Workers 


16.6 


11.0 


7.7 


46.2 


0.34 


0.24 


0.17 


6. 


Family workers 


0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


3.4 


0. 12 


0,12 


0. 12 


6. 


Others 


1.8 


1.4 


2.9 


" 


“ 


“ 


“ 






SECONDARY 


FIRST YEAR 


UNIVERSITY 


MALE 

LABOUR 












SCHOOL 


STUDENTS 


GRADUATES 


FORCE AGED 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


GRADUATES 


1960-1961 


1960-1961 


45-54 


(4) 


W 


(4) 






190V! 






1961 












(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 








1. 


Industrialists, traders and 


















professions 


10.6 


12.3 


16.3 


1.9 


6.6 


6.6 


8.6 


2. 


Managers, senior executives and 


















employees 


36.4 


44.3 


46. 1 


12.3 


3.0 


3.0 


3.7 


3. 


Self-employed workers 


27.? 


25.6 


24.9 


31.2 


0.89 


0.82 


0.80 


4. 


Workers 


20.0 


13.0 


7.9 


62.1 


0.38 


0.26 


0.15 


6. 


Family workers 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


2.6 


0.12 


0.12 


0.04 


6. 


Others 


6. 1 


4.6 


6.7 


** 


*ii 


■4 

1 


m 



18 ? 



O 

ERIC 



n t 



SOURCEi Students and Graduates: See Table 03. 

Labour Force: Census of population 1061 and 1001. 



Table 05. NUMBER OF FIRST YEAR STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES (TOTAL AND AGED 45-54) 

OF THE SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY : 

ITALY, 1953-64, 1900-01 AND 1904-05 





FIRST YEAR 


MAI.E LABOUR FORCE 1961 






SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS 

1063-64 

(1) 


TOTAL 

(IN THOUSANDS) 
(2) 


AGED 45-84 
(IN THOUSANDS) 
(3) 


(1) 

(2) 


(1) 

(3) 


1. Industrialists, traders and 
professions 


0,221 


380.0 


94.2 


10.4 


00.0 


2. Managers, senior executives 
and employees 


14,535 


1,270. 6 


258. 5 


11.4 


50. 2 


3, Self-employed workers 


7,828 


3,044.9 


889,2 


2.1 


8.8 


4. Workers 


3,024 


7,238.0 


1,138.8 


0. 50 


3.2 


5. Family workers 


131 


2,130. 1 


83.4 


0. 00 


l. 0 


6, Others 


450 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


32,795 


14,003.4 


2,404.2 


^ 2.2 


13.3 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


FIRST YEAR 


MALE LABOUR FORCE 1961 






STUDENTS 

1060-61 

(D 


TOTAL 

(IN THOUSANDS) 
(2) 


AGED 45-54 
(IN THOUSANDS) 
(3) 


0) 

(2) 


Ml 

(3) 


1. Industrialists, traders and 
professions 


5,712 


247.6 


55. 1 


23. 1 


103. 7 


2. Managers, senior executives 
and employees 


20,607 


1,655.9 


357.7 


12.4 


67. 3 


3. Self-employed workers 


11,797 


3,276.6 


909. 4 


3.6 


13.0 


4. Workers 


0,019 


8,360.3 


1,618.7 


0. 72 


4.0 


6. Family workers 


148 


1,181. 7 


73. '8 


0. 12 


2.0 


0. Others 


2,134 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


46,317 


14,727.9 


2,914.7 


3. 1 


16.9 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


FIRST YEAR 
STUDENTS 
1964-66 
(1) 


TOTAL MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1964 
(IN THOUSANDS) 

(2) 


(21 

(2) 


1. Industrialists, traders and 
professions 


7,832 


239.0 


32.8 


2. Managers , senior executives 

; and employees 

> 


27,016 


1,831.0 


14.8 


3. Self-employed workers 


10,823 


3,028.0 


4.6 


f 4. Workers 


10,318 


7,634.0 


1.4 


! 6. Family workers 


134 


881.0 


0. 16 


[ 0. others 

| TOTAL 


5,604 


- 


« 


07,627 


14,113.0 


4.8 



ERIC 
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SOURCE i Sae Tftble 63. 



Table 66a. DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND FIELD OF STUDY : 

ITALY, 1957-58, 1960-61 AND 1964-65 
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Table 66b. ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF FIRST YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 

ITALY, 1937-58 , 1960-61 AND 1964-65 



o 

ERLC 




See Table SSa. 



Table 07. DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND OF MALE ACTIVE POPULATION 
(TOTAL AND AGED 40-54) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: 

JAPAN, 1052 AND 1901 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


uNivimsm 

10 

( 


STUDENTS 

62 

D 


MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1066 


(1) 

w 


(1) 

T5T 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


TOTAL 

(8) 


AGED 

46-54 

(8) 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


1. Professional and teolinlonl workers . 


21.2 


22.8 


6. 5 


G.O 


3.85 


4. 16 


3.53 


3.80 


2. Managers and senior executives .... 


22. 6 


24.3 


3.4 


7.3 


G. 62 


7. 15 


3.08 


3.33 


3. Clerioal workers 


10. G 


17.9 


8. G 


G. 7 


1.93 


2. 08 


2. 48 


2. G7 


4. Sales workers 


9. 7 


10. 4 


10. 0 


11.7 


0.91 


0. 98 


0.83 


0.89 


6. Farmers and related 


14. 1 


16.2 


33. 1 


34.8 


0. 43 


0. 4G 


0.41 


0. 44 


6, Workers and service workers 


8.7 


9.4 


38. 2 


33. 5 


0.23 


0. 25 


0.26 


0. 28 


7. Others 


7.2 


- 


0. G 


- 










TOTAL 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 











SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
1061 
(1) 


MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1960 


iiL 

(8) 


iiL 

(3) 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


TOTAL 

(2) 


AGED 

45-64 

(3) 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


1. Professional and technical workers . 


2G.8 


27.7 


6.2 


6. G 


6. 16 


5. 33 


4.79 


4.96 


2. Managers and senior exooutives .... 


2G. 0 


26. 8 


3. 6 


7.6 


7.43 


•7. 6G 


3.47 


3. 67 


3. Clerical workers 


19.3 


19.9 


10.4 


9.2 


1.8G 


1. 91 


2. 10 


2. 1G 


4. Sales workers 


5.2 


6.4 


10.2 


10.9 


0.61 


0. 53 


0.48 


0. 60 


6. Farmers and related 


10.9 


11.2 


26. G 


28.1 


. 0. 43 


0. 44 


0.39 


0. 40 


G. Workers and service workers 


8.7 


9.0 


44.2 


38.2 


0.20 


0. 20 


0.23 


0.24 


7. Others 


3. 1 




0.9 


0.6 


- 


- 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 











SOURCE: Students: Pete provided by the Research Section, Minister's Secretariat, Ministry of Education, japan, 
Labour Force: Demographic Yearbook. U.N. , 1004. 
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Tflble 08, DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION : 

JAPAN, 1982 AND 1901 



OCCUPATION OF PARENTS 


1952 


1901 


1, Technicians and engineers 


8.8 


7.7 


2. Professors and teachers 


9.2 


14.7 


3, Medloal and public health 

technicians 


0.2 


4.4 


4, Managers and senior executives . . . 


22.5 


26. 0 


6, Clerical workers 


16.0 


19.3 


6, Sales workers 


9.7 


5.2 


7. Farmers , lumbermen and fishermen. 


14.1 


10. 9 


8. Special skilled workers 


2.9 


3.0 


9. Other workers 


5.8 


6 . 1 


10. Non-active 


7.2 


3. 1 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100. 0 


Absolute number 


- 


683,237 



Table 08bls. DISTRIBUTION OF NEW ENTRANTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION j JAPAN 1962 



UNIVERSITIES 



OCCUPATION OF PARENTS 


TOTAL 


MALE 


female 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


1. Technicians and engineers 


9.6 


9.8 


8. 2 


9.3 


8.4 


9.6 


2. Professors and teachers 


9. 0 


8.2 


13. 2 


8.6 


4.8 


10.1 


3. Medical and public health technicians . . . 


4. 1 


3.4 


7.2 


3.4 


1.2 


4.3 


4. Other professional workers 


6.0 


6.1 


6. 0 


6.4 


6.2 


6.1 


6. Managers and senior executives 


18. 1 


17.2 


22.8 


18. 1 


9.2 


21.7 


6. Clerical workers 


12. 6 


12.9 


10. 3 


10.6 


10.9 


10.6 


7, Sales workers 


14. 0 


14.2 


13. 0 


14.7 


12.8 


16.6 


8, Farmers and related workers 


10, 1 


10.7 


7. 2 


13.1 


22.2 


9,4 


9. Other workers 


12.6 


13.3 


9.2 


11.9 


16.0 


10.2 


10. Non*active ' 


6.0 


6.2 


3. 9 


6.0 


8.2 


3.7 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute number 


201,126 


168,616 


32,609 


66,613 


16,870 


39,743 



"JUNIOR COLLEGES" 



SOURCEt Soo Tabla 07, 
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Table 09. NUMBER OP STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES (TOTAL AND AGED 40-54) 

IN THE SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 1 , JAPAN, 1001 AND 1902 

Absolute numbers 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


UNIVERSITY 

STUDENTS 

1961 

H> 


NEW ENTRANTS IN 1902 




MALE LABOUR 
FORCE AGED 
(THOUSANDS) 

(0) 


UNIVERSITIES 

ONLY 

(8) 


TOTAL 

HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

(3) 


MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1060 
(THOUSANDS) 

(4) 


l Professional and technical 


160,300 


55,700 


70,500 


1,401. 1 


234. 3 


. which'. 












- Engineers and technicians 




19,300 


24,500 






- Professors and teachers 




18,100 


22,800 






- Medical and related 




8,250 


10,160 






- Other 




10,060 


13,060 






2, Managers and senior executives 


151,000 


30,400 


1 

46,500 


927. 9 


310.9 


3. Clerical workers ! 


112,000 


25,100 


31,000 


2,800.3 


381. 3 


4. Sales workers 


30,300 


28,200 


36,400 


2,742.8 


452. 4 


5. Farmers and related 


03,000 


20,300 


27,600 


6,853. 3 


1,164.4 


6. Special skilled and other workers 


60,700 


25,300 


31,900 


11,865. 9 


1,684. 4 


7. Non-aotive and undetermined 


18,100 


10,100 


12,800 


230. 9 


22. 5 


TOTAL 


683,200 


201,100 


266,700 


26,822. 1 


4,160.2 



%o 





1 

4 


1 

5 


2 

4 


2 

T 


3 

4 


3 

5 


1. Professional and technical 


111.6 


667. 1 


39.8 


237.7 


60.3 


300.9 


2. Managers and senior executives 


163. 4 


487.6 


39. 2 


117. 1 


60. 1 


149.6 


3. Clerical workers 


40.2 


296.3 


9. 0 


65.8 


11. 1 


81.3 


4. Sales workers 


11. 0 


67.0 


10.3 


62.3 


13.3 


80. 6 


6. Farmers and related 


9.3 


64.6 


3. 0 


17.4 


4.0 


23.7 


6. Special skilled and other workers 


4.3 


32.0 


2. 1 


17.0 


2.7 


20. 1 


7. Non-active and undevtermlned 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 




TOTAL 


21.7 


140.6 


7. 6 


48.6 


9.6 


61.9 
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SOURCBi See Table 67. 



Table 70. DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST YEAR STUDENTS AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE (TOTAL AND AGED 415-0-1) 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORIES: 

LUXEMBOURG 1904-05 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 1964-00 


MALE LABOUR FORCE I960 


(2) 

T3T 


(2) 

('!) 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMBER 

(1) 


% 

(2) 


TOTAL 

(3) 


AGED 45-04 
(4) 


1. Higher-level employees 


29 


9.3 


a. i 


3.0 


4.4 


3. 1 


2. Other employees 


118 


38.0 


11. 6 


12.2 


3.3 


3. 1 


3, Teaching staff a) 


20 


8.0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


4, Workers 


10 


3.2 


69. 5 


69.0 


0. 06 


0.05 


6, Farmers 


10 


6. 1 


13,8 


12.9 


0.37 


0. 40 


6. Artisans and traders 


58 


18.7 


6.3 


7.2 


2.9 


2.6 


7. Professions 


31 


10. 0 


5. 5 


5. 0 


3. 6 


3.2 


8, Non-actives 


15 


4.8 


\ 


) 












[ 1.2 


} 0.1 






9, Others 


9 


2.9 


) 


) 






TOTAL 


311 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 







a) Columns (3) and (4) of "Teaching staff" ate Incorporated In "Professions", 
SOURCE: Students: Coutrler de T Education natlonalc. 

Labour force: 1960 Census of population, 




Table 71. NUMBER OF FIRST YEAR STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES IN THE 
SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: LUXEMBOURG, 1964-06 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


FIRST YEAR 
STUDENTS 
1964-65 

U) 


MALE LABOUR FORCE 1960 


(1) 

(2) 


U) 

(3) 


TOTAL 

(2) 


AGED 40-04 
* (3) 


1, Higher level employees 


29 


1,950 


626 


14.9 


46.4 


2. Other employees 


118 


10,966 


2,678 


10.8 


46.8 


3. Teaching staff 


25 


1 












} 6,262 


1,186 


10.7 


47.2 


4. Professions 


31 


) 








6. Workers 


10 


66,341 


12,492 


0. 18 


0.8 


6. Farmers 


16 


13,083 


2,733 


1.2 


8.9 


7. Artisans and traders 


68 


6,966 


1,623 


9.7 


38.1 


8. Others 


24 


1,149 


22 


*6 


- 


TOTAL 


311 


94,091 


21,169 


3.3 


14.7 



SOURCE: Sec Table 70. 




Table 72. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE (TOTAL AND AGED 45 TO 54) 

BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: NETHERLANDS 
1954-55, 1958-59 AND 1964-65 



o 

ERLC 
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180 ' 



i 



! 



1954-55: Economic factors affecting access to University. WorM University Service , Geneva 1361. Netherlands, Tahle ill. p. 
I95B-59: De soctalc eo regioeale herkonm der smdemen bij ha feoger oederwijs 195S-59 . Table 2. p. 26. 

I364-65c Statistiefc van her wetenscbappeKjk ondervijs 1965-66. 

Forcer Ceases, data. re cl a ssifi ed for 1347 and 1960 and interpolations for the intermediate years. 
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Tflblo 7'lfl. DISTRIBUTION OK STUDENTS BY KATHISIV8 OCCUPATION ACCORDINtl TO KIRI.D OK 8TUIV 



l "' 1 |T FIELD Of STVUY 

r A THCCS OCCUPATION 


PURE SCIENCES 


TfiCllNOUXJY 


AGRlCUl/l’UR 


8 

V 


WEPICINP 


T 


1 

M 


IL'MANITIE 

r 


4 

T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


M 


P 
































1958 ■ £ 


L Profcsnlons 


10.3 


18.0 


11.0 


8.4 


10.8 


8.5 


11.3 


18.3 


12,3 


20.0 


23.2 


25.6 


12,3 


21.4 ; 


16.7 


2. Touoliove: uiiivorBtl iou» 


8. 9 


10.8 


0.2 


6.4 


10.2 


5.6 


6.4 


7.8 j 


6.7 


5.7 


7.2 


0.0 


0.6 


11.3 , 


8. 3 


Booondury sellouts 


i 






























3, Hlghor-levol omployoos, directors 


20.8 


34.3 


22.8 


27,3 


36. 1 


27,4 


10.5 


35.0 


21.0 


23.4 


20.0 


24.0 


10,4 


32.0 


22. 9 


1. Total uiipor class 


40.0 


04. 0 


43.0 


41. 1 


02. 1 


11.4 


30.2 


01. 1 


30.0 


66,1 


00.0 


50. 1 


36.2 


06,0 


40.6 


4. M Iddlo’lovol omployoos 


20.4 


13.8 


19, 4 


21.0 


10.2 


21.8 


11.2 


8.3 


10.8 


14.4 


12,5 


14.0 


18.4 


12.3 


10, 1 


ft, Primary school toaohor a 


9,0 


6.4 


8.4 


6. 1 


4.1 


5.1 


0.3 


0. 1 


0.2 


4,8 


5.2 


4.9 


9.7 


5. 6 

1 


8. 1 

| 


11. Totol middle class 


20. 4 


19.2 


27.8 


27.0 


20.3 


20.0 


17.0 


14.4 


17.0 


10.2 


17.7 


18.0 


' 28. 1 
i 


17.8 


| 24.2 


(J. Solf-omployod farmers 


4.1 


3. 1 


3.8 


4.6 


- 


4.0 


32.7 


12.2 


20. D 


3,5 


3.0 


3.4 


0.3 


1.2 


i 4. 4 


7. Othur solf-employcd 


13.5 


10. 0 


13. 1 


16.4 


12.2 


16.3 


0.4 


7.2 


0. 1 


16.0 


13.0 


16.2 


1 17.2 


10.8 


14.8 


Ill, Total "sclf-omployed" 


17. O 


12. 1 


10. 9 


10.0 


12.2 


19.8 


42. 1 


19.4 


30.0 


10, 1 


10.0 


18.0 


| 23.6 


> 12. 0 


19.2 


8. Low-lovol ompP\vogs 


3.8 


1.3 


3.5 


2.6 


2.7 


2,6 


1.4 


0,0 


1.3 


1.0 


1.8 


1.0 


| 2.8 


1.9 


2.5 


9, Manual workers 


7.8 


1.9 


7.0 


7.4 


1.3 


7.3 


1. 1 


1,7 


1.2 


3.2 


2.2 


3.0 


! 8,3 


1.2 


6.7 


IV. Total lower class 


11.0 


3.2 


10. 5 


9.9 


4.0 


9.8 


2.6 


2.3 


2.5 


4.8 


4.0 


4.0 


!!. 1 


3. 1 


8.2 


10. Undetermined 


1.3 


1. 6 


1.3 


2.1 


1.4 


2. 1 


1.7 


2,6 


1.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1.8 


2. 1 


1.6 


1.0 


TOTAL 


09.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Absolute numbers 


4,240 


747 


4,903 


0,084 


74 


6,168 


1,160 


180 


1,330 


4,423 


1,066 


5,478 


3.000 


2,171 


6,771 



^ HELD O' STUDY~ 


PURE SCIENCES 


TECHNOLOGY 


AGRICULTURE 


MEDICINE 




1 


IIUMANITU 


is 


FATHER'S OCCUPATION ^ ^ 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


r 








1001-6 


1. Professions 


10.5 


19.6 


11.7 


9.4 


10.6 


0.4 


12. 1 


16.9 


12.0 


27.5 


23.4 


20.7 


11.5 


21,7 | 

l 


! 16.4 

i 


2. Touchers: unlvoraltlos, 


8, 1 


10.8 


8. 6 


6.0 


0,3 


6.0 


6. 0 


8.4 


6,5 


6.0 


7.8 


0.3 


7.3 


11.0 


8.7 


secondary schools 






























: 


3. Hlghor lovol omployoos, directors 


18.5 


32.4 


20.6 


23. 6 


38.4 


23.7 


16.4 


33.6 


17.8 


22.3 


27.7 


23.3 


14.8 


30.6 ! 


! 20.8 


1. Total upper class 


37, 1 


02.7 


40.7 


37.0 


58.2 


38. 1 


32.5 


67,8 


35.9 


65.7 


63.0 


60.3 


33,0 


03, 2 


| 44.0 

i 


4. Mlddlo-lovol omployoos 


23.0 


10.3 


22.0 


22.4 


6.8 


22.2 


12.4 


8.8 


11.0 


16.7 


14.2 


15.4 


21,4 


16,3 


19. 1 


i 

6. Primary school teachers 


! 7 - 3 


4.0 


0.8 


4.3 


7,0 


4.3 


4.2 


3.6 


4. 1 


4.2 


3.0 


4,1 


0.3 


5.4 


7.8 


11, Total middle class 


| 30.3 


20.3 


28.8 


20.7 


12.8 


20.6 


10.0 


12.3 


10.0 


10.0 


18. 1 


10.6 


30.7 


20.7 

1 


20.0 

j 


0. Solf-omployed farmors 


1 61 


2.9 


4.8 


5.3 


1.2 


6.3 


36.2 


10.2 


32.7 


3.6 


3.6 


3.0 


0.4 


1. 1 


4. 4 


7, Othor solf-omployed 


1 13. 0 

l 


10.2 


13. 2 


16.0 


n.o 


16.0 


0.3 


10.0 


9.4 


14.2 


13.3 


14.0 


10. 1 


10.0 


14, 1 


111. Total "solf-omployed" 


! 18.7 


13. 1 


18. 0 


21.2 


12.8 


21.2 


44.6 


20.8 


42. 1 


17.8 


10.6 


17.0 


22.6 


12. 0 


, 18.5 


8. Low-level omployoos 


3.3 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.3 


2.0 


0.9 


- 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 

1 


2.0 


1.2 


2,3 


0 Manual workers * 


9. 2 


2. 0 


8. 2 


0. 3 


8. 1 


0.3 


3.6 


1.8 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3,6 


8.5 


1,7 1 6.0 


IV. Total lower class 


12.6 


2.8 


11. 1 


12.2 


10.4 


12.2 


4.4 


1.8 


4. 1 


6.1 


4.0 


6.1 


11.4 


2.0 


| 8.2 


10. Undetermined 


1.4 


1. 1 


1.4 


2.0 


6.8 


2.0 


2.0 


1.3 


1.0 


1. 5 


1.3 


1.6 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 

| - 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ion.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


l 

! ioo.o 


Absolute numbers 


6,000 


026 


0,588 


8,013 


80 


8,000 


1,467 


227 


1,084 


4,883 


1,163 


0,041 


4,526 


2,821 


7,346 



SOURCE! St* Table «, 
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NKTIIBHMN 08 , 1008 - 00 , 1001-02 AND 1 00 - 1-00 



IAW 


bO 


cm SCIENCES 


PEDAGOGY 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 



2 ». 0 


28.0 


24.0 


0 . 4 


18.0 


10.0 


0.3 


20.0 


17.0 


- 


- 


• 


13.6 


21.0 


16 . 0 


0.4 


7.0 


0.0 


4.0 


8.8 


5 . 1 


1.0 


15.4 


0.2 




- 


- 


0.0 


9.7 


0.7 


ao . '* 


40.8 


30.7 


28.0 


30 . 4 


20.7 


21.0 


33.3 


28.2 


- 


- 


- 


24.7 


33.0 


20.4 


07 . 7 


77.3 


70.3 


42.0 


03.2 


4 G .4 


20.8 


70.0 


06.0 


- 


- 


- 


44.2 


06.2 


48.1 


10 . 4 


8.3 


0.8 


18.8 


10.7 


17.7 


31.2 


6 . 1 


10.0 


- 


- 


- 


18.1 


11.7 


10.9 


8.7 


2.0 




0 . 6 


4 . 0 


0.4 


9.4 


2.0 


0.0 


- 


- 


- 


0.3 


6,0 


0,1 


13 . 1 


11.2 


12.0 


14.3 


15.2 


23 . 1 


40.0 


7.7 


22.6 


- 


- 




24.4 


10.7 


23.0 


1,0 


1 . 1 


1.7 


4.4 


4.0 


4.3 


7.8 


- 


3.6 


- 


- 


- 


6.0 


2.3 


6.0 


12, 1 


8.0 


11 . 1 


18 . 1 


12.7 


17,4 


12.5 


11.6 


12,0 i 


- 


- 


- 


10.4 


11,1 


14.0 


14.0 


0 . 1 


12.8 


22.0 


10 . 7 


21.7 


20.3 


11.0 


10.6 


- 


- 


- 


21.0 


13,4 


10 . 0 


1.2 


0.7 


1.0 


2.5 


1.4 


2.3 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


- 


- 


- 


2.5 


1.0 


2.3 


1.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.2 


2.3 


5,7 


3,1 


- 


1.4 


- 


- 


- 


6.0 


1.0 


6.2 


2.8 


1.0 


2,4 


8.7 


3.7 


8.0 


0.2 


3.9 


4.0 


- 


- 


- 


8.0 


3.2 


7.0 


2.4 


0.8 


1.0 


1.0 


1.2 


1.8 


3 . 1 


1.3 


2.1 


- 


- 


- 


1.9 


1.6 


1.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 . 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


- 


- 


* 


100 . 0 


100.0 


100.0 


1,728 


001 


2,380 


4,831 


774 


0.005 


64 


78 


142 


- 


- 


- 


20,120 


5,740 


31,800 



MW 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PEDAGOGY 


OTHERS 


TOTAL 


M 


P 


T 


M 


f 


T 


M 


V 


T 


M 


V 


T 


M 


r 


T 



l 



1 - — » — i 

1 24.3 


28. 1 


2 G . 3 


0.2 


18.1 


10.3 


5. 4 


16.4 


10.7 


14.8 


33.3 


16,4 


13.0 


21,5 


16.0 


J 0,7 


7.3 


0.8 


3.8 


0.0 


4.5 


6.0 


8.3 


7.2 


8.0 


- 


7.7 


6.9 


9.7 


0.6 


! 36. 6 


40,2 


30.7 


20 . 4 


33.0 


27.4 


11.4 


30.1 


24.5 


32.9 


33.3 


32.0 


22.3 


32.2 


24.0 


1 60. 0 


76.0 


08.8 


39.4 


01.0 


42 . 2 


22.8 


59.8 


42.4 


GG . 7 


00.0 


60.0 


41.8 


63,4 


46.5 


11 . 1 


10.1 


10.8 


20.3 


13.3 


10.4 


26.2 


14.2 


19.8 


15.0 


- 


18.4 


19.8 


14. 1 


18.8 


; 2.7 


1.6 


2.4 


4.4 


4 . 1 


4.4 


8.7 


3.0 


6.0 


4 .G 


- 


4.4 


5.4 


4.3 


5.2 


t 13.8 


| 11.0 


13.2 


24.7 


17.4 


23,8 


34.0 


17.8 


26.8 


20.4 


- 


10.9 


26.2 


18.4 


24.0 


; 2.8 


! 1.6 


2.5 


4.8 


3.7 


4.6 


0,0 


2.4 


4. 1 


- 


- 


- 


6.2 


2.6 


6.0 


| 12.8 


I 8.3 


11 . 6 


10.4 


12.7 


18.0 


15.4 


14 , 1 


14.8 


17 . 1 


33.3 


17.6 


15.4 


11.2 


14.7 


! 16.4 


1 0.8 


14,0 


24.2 


10.4 


23.2 


21.4 


10.5 


18.0 


17 . 1 


- 


17.6 


21.6 


13.8 


20.3 


1.2 


0.8 


1, 1 


2 . 6 


1.6 


2.4 


0.0 


1.8 


3.8 


2,3 


- 


2,2 


2.5 


1.2 


2.3 


1.7 


0.0 


1.5 


0.9 


1.9 


0.2 


12.8 


3,9 


7.6 


1. 1 


- 


1.1 


7. 1 


2.0 


6.2 


2.0 


1.7 


2.0 


9.4 


3.4 


8.0 


18,8 


6.7 


11,3 


3.4 


- 


3.3 


9.6 


3.2 


8.6 


1.4 


1.3 


1.4 


2.3 


1.2 


2.2 


2.0 


1.2 


1.0 


3.4 


- 


3.3 


1,8 


1.2 


1.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 . 0 


100.0 


100.0 


09.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 . 0 


90.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


2,230 


783 


3.022 


6,147 


882 


7,029 


140 


169 


318 


88 


3 


91 


33,161 


7,067 


40,218 
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pian op study 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION 

1, prof 008 lone 

2, Toaohovfu universities ■ 

Bocontlary sohools 

3, Ulghor-lovel employees 

I, Total upper olna» 

4, Middle* l ovol employee*! 

D, Primary Bohool toaohers 

II, Total middle oIqbb • 

0. Belt* employed farmers 

7, Other "self-employed" 

III, Total "self-employed" 

8. Low-level omployoos 

0. Manual workers 

IV, Total lower oloss 

10 . 



PURE SCIENCES 


TECHNOLOGY 


agriculture 




MEDICINE 




HUMANITIES 




M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


i P 


T 




1 










1964*' 



TOTAL .. 



Absolute numbers 



10.7 

7.6 

17.1 

34.3 



31.2 

6.3 
13.7 
10.0 

2.8 

11.6 

14.3 

1.2 



100.0 



7,362 



18, 1 

0.2 

28,4 

66.7 

20.8 

3.3 

24.1 

4,0 

10.2 

14.2 

1.6 

3.8 

6.3 

0,7 



100. 0 



1,102 



10.8 

7.7 

18.0 
37. 1 

24, 1 

0.1 

30.2 

6.1 

13.3 

18.4 

2.0 

10. 6 

13,1 

1.2 



100.0 



8,484 



8.0 

4.4 

22.3 

34.7 

20.0 

4.2 

30.8 

6,1 

15.2 

20.3 

2.5 

0.5 

12,0 

2.2 



100.0 

10,125 



20.8 

48,4 

20,8 

6.7 

30,8 

1 0 
8,0 
10.6 

0.8 

4.0 

4.8 

0,8 



100,0 

124 



8, 1 

4.4 

22.3 

34.8 

20.7 

4.2 

30.0 

6,0 

10.1 
20.1 

2.6 

0.5 

12,0 

2.2 



100. 0 
10,249 



11.3 


20.3 


12.0 


26.0 


*22,3 


~ 2~&T~ ' 


11.0 


20.6 


16.3 


4.0 


7.7 


0.0 


6.0 


7,2 


6. 1 


7.6 


10.4 


8.0 


14,8 


28,0 


10.7 


20.4 


26,5 


21.3 


14,9 


28.0 


20.3' 


30,7 


60.0 


34.3 


52.2 


86,0 


52.7 


34,3 


60.6 


44.2 


14.0 


14.2 


14.8 


18, 0 


10,0 


18.3 


23.3 


16,7 


2,6, 

t 


4.2 


3,8 


4, l 


4.1 


3,0 


4.0 


7.7 


4,7 


0,6; 

i 


10. 1 


18.0 


18,0 


r 4. 1 


23,2 


22,3 


31.0 


23,4 


28, 0| 


33,0 


14,4 


31,0 


3. 4 


3.7 


3,4 


0. 1 


1.6 


4,3 


9.7 


7.4 


0.4 


14.4 


11.5 


13.0 


14,2 


10.0 


12,0 ( 


43.3 


21,8 


40.4 


17.8 


16,2 


17.3 


20,3 


12,4 


17.2 


0. 7 


0,0 


0,7 


1.4 


1,2 


1,3 


2.0 


0,6 


1,9 


3.8 


1.6 


3.5 


6.0 


4.3 


4.0 


10.0 


2,7 


7,1 


4,5 


2. 1 


4.2 


0,4 


6,5 


0.3 


12,6 


3,8 


0.0 


2.4 


1,2 


2,2 


1.5 


1.1 


1.0 


1,8 


1.2 


1,0 


100, 0 


100, 0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


100,0 


2,131 


339 


2,470 


0,628 


1,490 


8,027 


5,682 


3,700 


9,282 



SOURCE S«« TublS 79. 



Table 74b. ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS BY CATEGORY QF FATHER 1 ? 



FIELD OF STUDY 



SCIENCES OCY TURE 



MALE 



PURE iTECHNOL-j KuR MEDICINE 



HUMAN- 

ITIES 



LAW 



I SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 



[PEDAGOGY OTHER TOTAL 



ABSOLUTE 

NUMBER 



female 



TUre ItechnolJagricul 



SCIENCES OCY 



TURE 



MEDICINE 



HUMAN’ 

ITIES 



IAW 



SOCIAL 

SCIENCE! 



1068-f 





12,3 


14,6 


3.7 


32,0 


12. 6 


11.3 


12.9 


0.1 


- 


100. 0 


3,620 


11.4 


0.0 


* Teachers', universities . 


24.2 


20.8 


3.9 


16,2 


14,0 


6.9 


14.0 


0.1 


- 


100. o 


1,669 


14. 6 


2.2 


secondary schools 

n Ulntiav.lnUAt SttlttlflVAON 


13. 7 


25.7 


3.6 


10.0 


9, 1 


10.6 


21.3 


0.2 


- 


100.0 


6,467 

11,662 


13.1 

«h a 


1.3 
1. 2 


3. Hlgnor-iovei OinpiUjfUWO 

1 Taint ttnrwtr cling 


14.7 


21.6 


3.6 


21.1 


10.9 


10.1 


17.8 


0.2 


** 


100. 0 


14 < O 




1 , loiai uyiioi yi**»«* 


18.4 


28.1 


2,7 


13,4 


14.0 


3.8 


19.2 


0.4 


- 


100.0 


4,730 

1.660 

0,380 


16.4 


l.S 
1. 1 


4, Mloaio-iovei 


23.0 


19.0 


4.4 


13.0 


21. 1 


2.9 


16.2 


0.4 


- 


100.0 


14. 0 


1.0 


0 ( primary bviwui 


10. 6 


26.8 


3.2 


13.3 


16.8 


3.6 


18.4 


0.4 


- 


99.9 


15, 0 




12,0 


18,8 


26,8 


10.5 


16.7 


2.3 


14.6 


0.3 


- 


100. 0 
100.0 


1,466 

4.024 

6.479 

646 

1,667 

2,213 


11.9 


1. 4 


6, oflu-sinpioyBo 


14. 3 


23.2 


2.7 


17.2 


16.4 


6.2 


21.8 


0.2 


** 


11,8 


1. 2 


7. utner seironipwjw « « « * 

in Total "seif-employed" 


13.7 

26.2 


22.1 

23.7 


8.8 

2.6 


18.4 

10.8 


16,6 

16.8 


4.6 

3.1 


19.8 

18.6 


0.2 

0,3 


- 


100. o 
100. 0 


11. 0 
10.8 


2.1 
1. 1 


0, LOW- level 


21.2 


28.7 


0.8 


8.9 


19.2 


1.8 


19.2 


0.1 


*• 


99. 9 


16. 2 
14 rt 


1. 8 


u. Manual woriswip * 

til Vnlat Intt/Af nlftftH . J 


22.4 


27.2 


1,3 


9.6 


18.2 


2.2 


19.0 


0.2 


- 


100. 0 


13. U 




IV, louii lower viwp « 1 * 

10. Undetermined 


11.4 


26.8 


4.1 


16.1 


16.0 


8.3 


18.9 


0.4 


- 


100. o 


492 


13.3 


1.2 


TOTAl 


, 10,2 


23.3 


4.4 


16.9 


13.8 


0.6 


16.6 


0.3 


- 


100.0 


20,126 


13.0 


1.3 



2,7 

2.6 

3.2 

2.0 

2.2 

3.0 
2,7 

16.4 

2.1 

4.0 

1.1 
3.3 
2.2 

6.0 

3.1 



19.7 

13.0 

16.0 
16.0 

19.7 

19.4 

19.6 

23.9 

22.6 

22.8 

20.4 
26.0 

22.7 

21.7 

18.4 



37.4 

44.0 

30.6 

38.0 

39.7 

41.9 

40.3 

19.4 

37.0 

33.9 

46.2 

29.3 

37.3 

39.7 

37. 



16.4 



13.9 

13.6 

6,2 

6.7 

7.8 

6.2 

8.4 

7.6 

6.4 

6.6 

5.9 

6.0 

11.6 



11.2 



14.6 
13.0 

12.4 

12.3 

12.4 1 

23.2 ; 

16.4 

16.6 

11.8 j 

10.6 j 

i 

16. 7 : 

10.8 ! 

13.6 



STUDY: NETHERLANDS, 1058-60, 1001-02 AND 1004-06 





UW 




SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PEDAGOGY 


overs 


TOTAL 


M 


P 


T 


M 


P 


T 


M 


V 


T 


M 

1 


p 

1 


T 


M 


P 


T 



20.8 


23,5 


21. 5 


8.3 


10.0 


0.4 


3,0 


17.0 


11.0 


13,1 


29.4 


10.6 


12,7 


20,3 


14.0 


0.2 


7.0 


0,4 


4.2 


7.0 


4.7 


0.3 


6.2 


6.2 


7.1 


11,8 


7.8 


0.0 


8.7 


0.2 


80.8 


30,1 


32.1 


23,0 


20.4 


24,3 


7.8 


31.0 


21.2 


17.7 


29.4 


10,4 


20.7 


29.2 


22.2 


07.8 


00.0 


00.0 


30.0 


03,9 


38.4 


10.0 


04.7 


38.0 


37.0 


70.0 


42.7 


30.0 


68,1 


42. . 


ID. 7 


15. 1 


10.6 


22.6 


17.9 


22.2 


29.7 


17,0 


23.0 


24.7 


8.8 


22,4 


22.4 


18.0 


21,8 


8.0 


2.0 


2.0 


3.9 


4,3 


3,0 


9.6 


4.9 


7.0 


Q.fl 


- 


6,0 


4.9 


4,0 


4.7 


18.7 


17.7 


18.4 


20,7 


22.2 


20.1 


30.2 


22,8 


30, 0 


31.3 


8.8 


28,0 


27.3 


22.0 


20.0 


3.0 


1.8 


3.2 


0.8 


4.7 


4.8 


6.7 


2.2 


8.7 


0.0 


- 


4,7 


0,2 


3.1 


0.0 


12.9 


10.0 


12.3 


19.4 


12.9 


18.0 


17,3 


14.8 


10.9 


12.1 


17,7 


12.9 


!6» 1 


11.2 


14,4 


10. 0 


12.4 


10,5 


24.2 


17.6 


23.4 


23.0 


17, 0 


19.0 


17,7 


17.7 


17.C 


21,3 


14,3 


20.0 


1.0 


0.8 


M 


2.3 


1.8 


2,2 


4.2 


1. 1 


2.6 


3.0 


2.9 


3.0 


2,2 


1.1 


2,0 


3.8 


0.0 


3.1 


8.6 


3.2 


7.9 


10.3 


2,7 


8.7 


7.0 


- 


0,0 


8.4 


2.9 


7.4 


6,4 


1.7 


4.0 


10.0 


6.0 


10. 1 


20. 6 


3.8 


11.2 


10.6 


2.0 


0,5 


10.0 


4.0 


9,4 


1.0 


1.6 


1.0 


2.2 


1,3 


2.0 


0.7 


1.7 


1.2 


2.0 


- 


2,2 


1.8 


1.1 


1,7 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 1 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100, 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100,0 


100,0 


3,061 


1,109 


4,820 


8,725 


1,264 


10,009 


283 


304 

i 


047 


198 


34 


232 


44,575 


9,016 


04,190 



OCCUPATION: NETHERLANDS, 1958-69, 1901-02 AND 1904-65 











TOTAL 


PEDAGOGY 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMBER 


PURE 

SCIENCES 


TECHNOL- 

OGY 


AGRICUL- 

TURE 


MEDICINE 


HUMAN- 

ITIES 


LAW 


SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 


PEUAGOOY 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


absolute 

NUMBER 



1.0 


- 


100.0 


1,242 


12. 1 


10.9 


3.4 


29.3 


19.0 


12.3 


12,6 


0.5 




100,0 


4,708 


2. 1 


- 


100.0 


560 


21.0 


16.9 


3.0 


16.6 


22.0 


0,7 


13.6 


0.6 




100. 0 


2,128 


1,3 


- 


99.9 


1,948 


13.5 


20. 1 


3.4 


10. 0 


16.6 


11.3 


19,7 


0,5 




100. 0 


8,416 


1.0 


- 


100, 0 


3,749 


14.2 


10.0 


3.4 


20. 1 


17.0 


11.0 


16.0 


0.5 




100,0 


16,311 


0,0 


- 


100. 0 


070 


•8.0 


24.8 


2,7 


14.2 


17.2 


4.3 


18,3 ; 


0,6 




1 

100,0 


6,400 


0.7 


- 


100.0 


284 


21.7 


10,3 


4.3 


14,0 


24,2 


3.4 


16.7 


0,4 




100.0 


1,934 


0.6 


- 


100,0 


964 


18.9 


22.0 


3.1 


14,2 


19.0 


4.1 


17.0 


0.4 




99.9 


7,334 


- 


* 


100.0 


134 


12,0 


17.2 


26.1 


11.0 


10.0 


2.6 


16,3 


0,3 




100.0 


1,689 


1.4 


- 


100.0 


036 


13.9 


20,2 


2,6 


17.9 


18.4 


6.7 


20,0 


0.4 




100.0 


4,669 


1.2 

1 


- 


100.1 


709 


12.4 


19.0 


8.3 


10,3 


17.8 


4.9 


19,4 


0,3 




100.0 


6,248 


| 3.2 


- 


100.0 


93 


23.4 


21,0 


2,3 


12.0 


19,6 


3.4 


17.7 


0.7 




100,0 


739 


* 


* 


100.0 


92 


20.9 


27.2 


1.0 


9,8 


10,7 


2,1 


19.2 


0. t 




100.0 


1,069 


1.0 


- 


100,0 


186 


21.7 


20,3 


1.4 


10.0 


19.0 


2,6 


18.7 


0,3 




100.0 [ 


2,398 


1.2 


- 


99.9 


83 


11.7 


22.3 


4.3 


16.9 


18.0 


8.0 


17.7 


0,6 




100.0 


676 


1.4 


* 


100,0 


6,740 


16.7 


10,3 


4.2 


17,2 


18,1 


7.6 


1?.* 


0.4 




100.0 


31,800 
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Table 7-llj (Cont'd). ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OP PNIVEHSITY STUDENTS BY CATKUOHY OP 





FIELD iV rruliY 


MALI! 












P EMA LI- 




FATHER'S ix'ct'PATliiN 


nine 

SCIENCES 


TCCIIHOl.-j .iCRICUl.' 
ouv Time 


MCIM'IHK 


HUMAN* 

ITIW 


IAW 


SOCIAL 

ICIKNCKS 


PUPA COG Y 


other 


toiai. 


AHUIUTB 

MUMPER 


PURE 

SCIENCES 


TECHNO!,* 
OO V 


ACWCUI.' 

Tt'RE 


MBIIIC'HB 


HUMAN* 

ITIL'S 


LA W 


kK iai 

SCIENCE* 
















100 1-0* 


1. 


Pl’oft’HRlonS 


13, 1 


10.7 


3,0 


20,8 


11.0 


13,0 


12,0 


0,2 


0.3 


100, 1 


4, M0 


11.0 


0.0 


3,4 


17.0 


40.3 


14,6 


10. 0 


3. 


Tuachore; unlvyraltloa, 

aocomlary eolioola 1 1 1 ' 


23.7 


20. 4 


3,7 


'.4,8 


10,0 


7,7 


11,0 


0,0 


0,4 


100.0 


1,047 


14,0 


1,2 


2,8 


13,2 


46,6 


8.3 


12.4 


y, 


MlghoMovol omployooa 


14.2 


20,0 


3,0 


14,7 


0, 1 


10,8 


22, 0 


0,2 


0, 4 


100.0 


7,384 


13,3 


1,0 


3,3 


14.1 


38,0 


13.0 


13,2 




1. Toftit iiiipor olnoD 


10.2 


22,0 


«,♦» 


19,0 


11,0 


10.7 


17, 0 


0,2 


0,4 


100.0 


13,800 


13, 0 


1, 1 


2,0 


10,3 


30,0 


13.2 


12,2 


•i. 


Mlddlo-lovo! omployooa 


10.8 


27,3 


2,7 


11,7 


14,8 


3,8 


10.0 


0.0 


0,2 


00.0 


0,508 


10,2 


0.5 


2, 0 


I 0. 0 


43,5 


8,0 


11.8 


o, 


Primary aonool toaohora 


23, 1 


10. 1 


3,4 


11,3 


23,0 


3.4 


15,3 


0,7 


0,2 


100,0 


1,702 


13.3 


2,0 


2.0 


14,0 


50,2 


4, 0 


12,0 




II, Total middle olaaa 


20. a 


20,0 


2.0 


11,0 


10.0 


3.7 


18.2 


0,0 


0,2 


00,0 


8,300 


14, 0 


0,0 


2,2 


10,2 


45. 1 


7,0 


11,8 


0, 


Holf-otnployod fa no or j 


14, u j 


j 20.7 


10.0 


8.0 


14.0 


3,0 


14,2 


0,4 


- 


00. 0 


2,058 


14. 4 


0,0 


10.8 


21,0 


17, 1 


0,4 


17.7 


7, 


Oihor "aolf-omploycd" 


10, 0 


20,0 


2,0 


13,0 


14,2 


0.0 


23,4 


0, 0 


0,3 


100,0 


0,111 


12.0 


1,3 


3,0 


10.4 


36,8 


8,2 


14, 1 




Ill, Total "aolf- employed" . , , , 


14,7 


33,7 


9, 1 


12 t 


14,2 


4.8 


20,7 


0,4 


0,2 


00,9 


7,100 


12.5 


1. 1 


0.2 


10,0 


34, 0 


7,0 


14,8 


8, 


! > ow*lovol omployooa 


22.4 


28. 0 


1,0 


0,2 


10, 0 


3.) 


18,4 


1,1 


0,2 


100,0 


820 


8,3 


2.4 


- 


21, 4 


•11,7 


7, 1 


16,0 


0, 


Miuuml worker a 


22, 1 


31,0 


2,2 


7.3 


10,4 


1,7 


17,0 


0,8 


• 


100,0 


2.360 


13,2 


4,9 


2,8 


20,4 


32.0 


4,0 


11,8 




IV, Total lowor olaaa 


22.2 


30.7 


2,0 


7,8 


10.3 


2,0 


18,0 


0,0 


0.1 


100,0 


3,185 


11,4 


3,0 


1,8 


24,0 


30,0 


0,7 


13,2 


10, 


Undetermined 


13,3 


20,0 


4,0 


12.4 


13,3 


0, 4 


23,0 


0, G 


0,0 


90, 9 


007 


11,4 


0.7 


3, 4 


17.0 


37,6 


11,4 


11.4 


TOTAL 


17, l 


24,2 


4. 4 


14,7 


13,0 


0. 8 


18, 6 


0,4 


0, 3 


i nn fi 


33,101 


« 0 


1 0 


O O 


1/1 A 


1 ft ft 


1 1 t 


1 0 A 












lUUs u 


Id, 4 


1 1 c 


o , 4 


Hi* '1 


•IU. u 


ll.l 


14. 0 



FTO Of STUDY 

PATIIHVS OCCUPATION 


MAM 


PEMA1.B 


PURR 

SCIENCES 


TECHNO!, 

OCY 


AGRICUL- 

TURE 


MEDICINE 


HUMAN* 

IIIES 


IAW 


SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 


PEDAGOGY 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMPEn 


PURE 

SCIENCES 


TECHNOL 
OO Y 


AORICUI. 1 

TURK 


MEDICINE 


HUMAN- 

ITIKS 


IAW 


SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 















i _ _____ _ ( 1004 05 



1, Profoaalona 


12. 0 


14,3 


4.3 


30,0 


11.8 


13,5 


12. 0 


0,2 


0,6 


100. 1 


6,048 


1 

10,2 


0.8 


3.0 


17,2 


30.0 


14.2 


11,2 


2. Tmudiera: unlvoraltloa, 

Houomtary aohooln 


21,0 


17, G 


3.0 


16,2 


10.0 


0.0 


14.0 


0,0 


0,0 


00.0 


2,614 


12,1 


1,4 


3, 1 


13,0 


40.0 


0.8 


11.8 


3, HlgheHovol omployooa 


13,0 


24.6 


3.4 


14,4 


0,0 


12,2 


22.2 


0.9 


0.4 


100.0 


9,2)0 


11,1 


I, 1 


3,5 


19,0 


37.7 


16,0 


13,6 


L Total uppor maaa 


14, 0 


20,2 


3.8 


10.0 


11.0 


12.2 


18.0 


0,3 


0,4 


100.0 


17,381 


n.o 


1.0 


3. 6 


14.8 


30.4 


19.0 


12,4 


4, Middle- lovol umployuoa 


18. 1 


27.0 


3.2 


11,7 


13,0 


6,7 


20.0 


0.8 


0.6 


100,0 


9,000 


12,0 


2. 1 


2,7 


10.0 


30. 1 


0.0 


12,9 


fi. Primary school toaohora 


22. 1 


19. G 


4. 1 


12.2 


10.8 


0.0 


16.6 


1,2 


0,0 


100,0 


2,178 


0,3 


1.8 


3,4 


13.0 


44. 0 


7.8 


14,2 


11, Total middle olaaa 


18.8 


26.0 


3.3 


11,8 


14.2 


G. 0 


10.2 


0,9 


0 6 


00,0 


12,174 


12.3 


2.0 


2,8 


10. 1 


40. 1 


0,6 


13,2 


0. Solf*omployod fimnora 


11. 1 


18.7 


20, 0 


8,0 


12.3 


4.8 


16, 1 


0.0 


0,4 


100.0 


2,768 


14.8 


0.7 


10. 0 


18,8 


10,2 


7, 1 


20.2 


7, Oihor "aolf-omployod" 


10, 1 


22.8 


3. 1 


14.0 


11,8 


7.0 


26,2 


0.7 


0.3 


100,0 


0.732 


10.6 


1.0 


2.3 


10,0 


37,0 


11,6 


16.6 


111. Total "golf- employed*'.. , , 


14.6 


at.o 


0.8 


12,2 


11.9 


0.3 


22,2 


0.7 


0.4 


00,0 


9.400 


11.4 


1.0 


6.4 


10.0 


33.0 


10.0 


10,0 


8. Low- lovol omployooa 


20,7 


20,7 


1.6 


0,2 


14,0 


6.8 


20.4 


1.2 


0,0 


100,0 


080 


16,4 


1,0 


1.0 


17,3 


28.8 


8,7 


22, 1 


0, Manual worker a 


1*2,0 


ftl> 0 


2.2 


8.8 


16,0 


3,7 


20.2 


1.2 


0.4 


100,0 


3,720 


16,4 


1.8 


1,8 


23.3 


36,6 


3,0 


P 7 


IV, Total lowor olaaa 


22.2 


20.0 


2. 1 


8.0 


16.0 


4. 1 


20,2 


1.2 


0.5 


100,0 


4,700 


18,4 


1,0 


1,8 


21,7 


33,7 


6,2 


10,7 > 


10, Undetermined 


11. 0 


27, 6 


0.1 


12.4 


12.1 


7.2 


22.8 


0.3 


0.0 


100,0 


824 


7, 1 


0.0 


3. 0 


13.4 


98,4 


17,0 


14.3 


wru 


10.6 


22,7 


4.8 


14,7 


12,6 


8,2 


10, 0 


0,0 


0.4 


100,0 


44,076 


11,6 


1.3 


3.6 


10,0 


38,4 


12.2 


13,4 



SOURCE) seo Tibia 13, 
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FA Til KICK OCCUPATION : MCTIIKIIMNIM . 1968 - 60 , 1001-08 AND IUG 4-03 



1 iTAl. 



MUrttMx.rj 


oil IKK | 


TOTAL 


Auiou-n 

HUMBER 


win: 

Kliment 


TKUINOl,* 

ociY 


A(jK](HL* 

TUHK 


MBDK2NR 


HfM 


LAW 


UX.'IAI. 

kUENOW 


PEDAGOGY 


uTHER 


TuTAL 


aiuolutb 

HUMBER 


""Tv 


0. 1 


100,0 


M 10 


12 , 8 


12,7 


3.6 


20.8 


18.8 


12.7 


12 . 0 


U. 0 


0,2 


100 . 1 


0,034 


2,0 




100, 0 


G 8 l 


21,3 


16,4 


3,6 


14.4 


24.3 


7.0 


12 . 0 


0.0 


0.3 


100 . 0 


2,031 


2 7 




100, 0 


3.200 


14.0 


10.0 


3 . 1 


14,0 


10.0 


11.0 


20 0 


0.8 


0.3 


10O. 1 


0,063 


3,3 




00 . 0 


4,408 


14,7 


10.0 


3.3 


18.0 


13 . 0 


11.4 


( 0,2 


0.7 


0.3 


100. 1 


18,318 


8.4 




100.0 


003 


10 . 3 


23.8 


2.0 


12.3 


18.0 


4.3 


18 . 1 


0.8 


0.2 


00,0 


7,801 


2 , 0 




100 . 0 


301 


21,6 


10.7 


3.3 


11.8 


27.3 


3.4 


14.8 


0.0 


0.2 


00.0 


2,003 


2,3 




100 . 0 


1,204 


10,7 


28.3 


2.8 


12.2 


20 . 6 


4 . 1 


17.4 


0.8 


0,3 


100.0 


0,044 


1 

3 , 1 




00 . 0 


187 


14 , 1 


10 . 0 


24 . o 


0.8 


14 3 


3.3 


14,0 


0.0 


• 


100. 1 


2,240 


| 3, 0 


0, 1 


00 . 0 


702 


14.0 


21.8 


2.7 


14.3 


17,0 


0.0 


22 . 1 


0.8 


0.3 


100,0 


0,003 


2.0 


0. 1 


100 , 0 


070 


14 , 0 


21 , U 


8.7 


13 . 1 


10,0 


0.2 


20.0 


0.7 


0,2 


100,0 


8,148 


3 . 0 




100. 0 


84 


21 , 1 


26.0 


1.4 


10.3 


18.4 


3.6 


18 . 1 


1.3 


0.2 


00.0 


010 


1 3.0 




100. 1 


144 


21.0 


20 . 1 


2.2 


8.4 


17.0 


1.0 


17 . 0 


1.0 


• 


00.0 


3,003 


1 3, 0 




100. 1 


228 


21.4 


28.0 


2,0 


d.9 


17.0 


2.3 


17.7 


1. 1 


0. 1 


lon.o 


3,413 


I 3.3 




100 . 1 


<0 


13 . 1 


23 . 0 


4.7 


12.0 


10.4 


0.2 


22.0 


0,7 


0 . 4 


011,0 


000 


3.4 




100.0 


7,037 


10 . 4 


20 . 1 


4.2 


10 0 


18,3 


7.0 


17 . 8 


0,8 


0.2 


100, 0 


40,218 
J 





TOTAL 










PEDAGOGY 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMBER 


pure 

SCIENCES 


TECHNOL- 

OGY 


AGRIGJI.- 

TORE 


MEDICINE 


HUMAN* 

HIES 


(AW 


SOCIAL 

SCONCES 


PEDAGOGY 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


A (J SOLUTE 
NUMBER 



11.3 


0,0 


100 . 0 


1,044 


12.0 


10.0 


4 . 1 


20 . V 


18,7 


13.7 


t 2 . 4 


1.0 


0,0 


100,0 


7,602 


2.3 


0,0 


100 , 0 


834 


10.0 


13 . 0 


3.7 


14.0 


24.0 


0.2 


13,9 


1.0 


0.0 


09.9 


3,348 


4 , 1 


0.4 


100, 0 


2,807 


13 . 1 


10 . 0 


3.4 


14 . 3 


16.7 


12.0 


20, 1 


1 . 1 


0.4 


100,0 


12,020 


3.0 


0.4 


100. 0 


0,686 


13.0 


10.0 


3,7 


18.4 


17.0 


12,0 


10.7 


1 . 1 


0.4 


09.0 




3,7 


0, 1 


100 . 0 


1,770 


17,3 


23.2 


3.1 


12 . 6 ^ 


10.0 


0.4 


18,0 


1.3 


0 . 4 


100,0 


11,772 


4.7 


• 


100.0 


387 


20.2 


10,8 


4,0 


12.0 


23.0 


0,4 


10.3 


1.7 


0.0 


100.0 


2,606 


3.8 


0, 1 


00 u 


2,103 


17.8 


22 . 1 


3,3 


12.0 


16,1 


0, ? 


18 . 1 


1.4 


0.6 


100.0 




2.7 




100,0 


207 


14.2 


17 . 0 


26,1 


0,0 


13.0 


0,0 


10.6 


0,8 


0.4 


100.0 


3,060 


| 0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


1,076 


14.4 


10 . 8 


3.0 


14,3 


16.3 


7.0 


23,8 


1,3 


0.4 


00,0 


7,807 


4,0 


0.4 


100,0 


1,372 


14.4 


10,0 


0.2 


12,8 


14.7 


0.0 


21.6 


1.2 


0.4 


100 . 1 




1 

3,8 


1,0 


100.0 


104 


20,2 


23.3 


1.0 


10,0 


10,2 


0. t 


20,6 


1,0 


0.0 


100,0 


1,084 


| 3. 0 


. 


100.0 


270 


22 . 1 


24.2 


2,2 


0.8 


10.4 


3,7 


10,8 


1.4 


0.4 


100,0 


4,006 


1 3.7 


0,2 


100 . 0 


383 


21.7 


24,0 


2.1 


0.8 


10.4 


4.2 


20,0 


1, 1 


0.4 


100.0 




0,3 


• 


100.0 


112 


10.0 


24.3 


6,8 


12.6 


10.3 


8,3 


21,8 


0,0 


0.0 


100 o 


030 


3.8 


0,3 


too. 0 


0,016 


10,0 


18.0 


4,0 


14.8 


17 . 1 


8,0 


18,0 


1.2 


0,4 


100.0 


64,100 
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Table 75. DISTRIBUTION OF NEW ENTRANTS IN UNIVERSITY AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE 
(TOTAL, AND AGED '15-54) BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY; 

NORWAY, 1904-05 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORV 


NEW ENTRANTS 
1004-06 

U) 


MALE LABOUR FORCE !J0O 


TOTAL 

(2) 


ACEP 46-64 
(3) 






WITHOUT 










"OTHERS" 






1. Professional and technical workers 


20.6 


25. 4 


6.6 


6.3 


2. Administrative, executive and managerial 










workers 


13. 0 


16. 0 


3.8 


5.0 


3. Clerical workers 


4. 4 


5. 4 


3.7 


3.1 


4. Sales workers 


6. 7 


8. 2 


5.4 


5.7 


6. Farmers and related workers t 


12. 0 


14. 7 


24.0 


24.9 


6. Miners 


0.4 


0. 5 


0.6 


0.7 


7, Transport and communications workers .... 


6.6 


8. 1 


12.6 


10.3 


8. Craftsmen, production-process workers and 










labourers 


14.3 


17. 6 


38.8 


40.0 


9, Service workers , . . 


2. 6 


3. 1 


3.4 


3.5 


10, Armed Forces 


0.7 


0. 9 


1. 1 


0.5 


11. Others 


18. 7 


- 


0. 0 


0.0 




J 


ft 




LL 




( 


2) 


0) 






WITHOUT 




WITHOUT 






"OTHERS" 




"OTHERS" 


1. Professional and technical workers 


3. 1 


3.8 


3.3 


4.0 


2. Administrative, executive and managerial 










workers 


3.4 


4.2 


2.6 


3.2 


3, Clerical workers 


1.2 


1. 6 


1.4 


1.7 


4. Sales workers 


1.2 


1. 6 


1.2 


1.4 


5. Farmers and related workers 


0. 50 


0. 61 


0.48 


0.69 


6. Miners 


0.67 


0. 83 


0.67 


0.71 


7. Transport and communications workers .... 


0. 62 


0. 64 


0.64 


0.79 


8. Cri ftsmen, production-process workers 










and labourers 


0. 37 


0.45 


0.36 


0.44 


9. Service workers 


0. 76 


0. 91 


0.74 


0.89 


10. Armed Forces 


0. 64 


0.83 


1.40 


1.80 


11. Others 











SOURCE; Studen.j; UdafvIsningstfltUtllk 1064-65 l-lofto V, TabU XXVIII, p. fi4. 
Labour force DmioaaplUc Yearbook U.N.. inn,; 
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Table 70. NUMBER OP NEW STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES (TOTAL AND AGED <16-0-1) 

IN THE SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: 

NORWAY, 1964-65 







MALE LABOUR FORCE 1900 






SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


NEW ENTRANTS 
1904-00 

(l) 


TOTAL 

(IN THOUSANDS) 
(2) 


ACRID 40-04 
(3) 


0) 

(2) 

(•/..) 


ill 

(3) 

(°4.) 


l, Professional and technical 


989 


71.2 


14.08 


13. 9 


70. 2 


2, Administrative, executive and 

managerial 


623 


41. 3 


11. 14 


18. 0 


56.9 


3. Clerical workers 


210 


40. 2 


G. 88 


5. 2 


30. 8 


4. Sales workers 


321 


68.9 


12.07 


6. 4 


25.3 


B, Farmers and related 


573 


260. 0 


56. G1 


2. 2 


10.3 


G. Miners 


18 


6.4 


1.61 


2.8 


11.2 


7. Transport and communications 


317 


136. 6 


23.07 


2.3 


13.7 


8. Craftsmen, production-process 

workers 


687 


421.2 


89. 33 


1 . 6 


7. 7 


9. Service workers 


123 


36. 5 


7.74 


3. 4 


16.9 


10. Armed forces 


33 


12.0 


1.24 


2. 7 


26.0 


11. Others 


897 


0. 4 


0. 11 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


4,791 


1,084. 9 


223. 48 


4. 4 


21.4 



SOURCE: Soe 'ruble 75. 



Table 77. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE (TOTAL AND AGED 45-64) BY 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: PORTUGAL, 19G3-G4 



SOCiO ‘ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS 

1903-64 


MALE LABOUR 
PORCE I960 


(1) 

75 ) 


U) 

(3) 






TOTAL 

(2) 


AGED 

45-54 

(3) 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 




WITHOUT 

"OTHERS" 


1. Professional, technical and related . 


16. 8 


17. 7 


1.7 


2. 1 


10.0 


10.7 


7.9 


8. 4 


2. Administrative, executive, 


















managerial 


19. 6 


21. 0 


1.4 


2. 8 


13.7 


14.7 


7.8 


8.4 


3. Clerical workers 


14.3 


18.3 


4.3 


4. 6 


3.3 


3. 6 


3.2 


3.4 


4. Sales workers 


20.8 


22.2 


6.6 


7.2 


3.2 


3.4 


2.9 


3.1 


6. Farmers-proprietors 


8.0 


9. 6 


2.6 


4. 2 


3.4 


3.6 


2. 1 


2.3 


6. Workers 


7.4 


7. 9 


79.0 


78.3 


0.09 


0.10 


0. 09 


0.10 


7. Armed Forces 


5. 9 


6. 3 


1.5 


0.8 


3.8 


4.1 


7.4 


7.9 


8. Others 


6.6 


- 


2.8 


0.4 










TOTAL 


100. 0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 











SOURCE: Studancii Dim of ruble 7B ruclnulfiod as follows s 1 • i, 4, fit 2 • 2,3i 3 * 8, 0, 10: 4 • 0, 7: fi » 12: 8 • n, 13: 7 • Ult 8 ■ IS, 18. 
Labour I'orcci ip- ook of Lab oin_S.t <Lt Utica . lLo, 1080, but counting under 8 only farmers -proprlators and under 0 die other farmers, 









Table 78. NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES (TOTAL AND AGED 48-04) 
OF THE SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: PORTUGAL, 1063-0*1 



SOCIO * RCONOM If : CA TBGORY 


TOTAL STUD ENTS 
1003 >0*1 
(1) 


MAUI LABOUR PORCE IOOij 
(IN THOUSAND.!) 


(1) 

(2) 

(Voo) 


(1) 

(M) 

<% 0 ) 


TOTAL 

(2) 


ACT'D <15-54 

(3) 


1, Professional, toohnlcal and related 


4,080 


46. 3 


9, 1 


87.8 


448,9 


2, Administrative, executive and 












managerial 


4,803 


40.3 


11.2 


120. 4 


433. 3 


3. Clerical workers 


3 . 040 


122. 1 


1,9. 7 


29. 0 


179. 7 


4. Sales workers 


5,100 


182, 3 


31. 9 


28.2 


161.4 


0, Farmers proprietors 


2,203 


73.9 


18. 5 


29.8 


119. 1 


6, Workers 


1,832 


2,231. 0 


344, 1 


0.82 


5,3 


7. Armed forces 


1,461 


43. 4 


3. 6 


33.7 


417. 4 


8. Others 


1,634 


22.7 


1. 9 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


24,768 


2,762.2 


439. 9 


8. 96 


56.4 



SOURCRs Soo Table 77. 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


TOTAL 

STUDENTS 

1963-64 

(1) 


MALE LABOUR 
FORCE 1960 
(IN THOUSANDS) 
(2) 


(1) 

<»f 

<%.) 


1. Workers 


1,040 


2,030. 2 


0.61 


2. Employers In industry, trade and 

agr I culture 


0,160 


301. 1 


17.1 


3. Employers middle- and low-level 


891 


146. 4 


G. 1. 


4. Proprietors rural and urban 


2,996 


VI. 8 


41.7 


6. Civil servants 


3,980 


60. 1 


67.7 


6. Low-ievel armed foroes 


094 


41,4 


14. 3 


7. Liberal professions 


2,996 


41.4 


72.4 


8. Directors, higher-level employees 


3.616 


16. 6 


211.8 


9. Primary school teachers 


371 


6. 6 


67.4 


10. OfiTers 


807 


6. 6 


167.0 


11. Secondary school teaohers 


718 


2.8 


206. 4 


12. Non-specifiod 


1,633 


30.4 


• 


TOTAL 


24,708 


2,702. 2 


8.06 



SOURCEijitudeins nn>Uflbour force: "A origom social dot estudnntei portuguuai" Rul Machete, Lisbon, 1063, Table IV, p, 22S, 
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Table 79. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FIELD OF STUDY: 

PORTUGAL, 1963-64 




8 








i 
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Table 81. NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER 1,000 ACTIVE MALES (TOTAL AND AGED 45-54) 
IN TEE SAME SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: SPAIN, 1962-63 




Table 82a. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FIELD OF STUDY 

SPAIN 1956-57, 1958-59 AND 1962-63 
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Table 82a (Coat’d). DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FIELD OF STUDY 

SFAIN 1956-57, 1958-59 AND 1962-63 
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Table 82b. ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE OF STUDENTS BY CATEGORY OF FATHER’S OCCUPATION: SPAIN, 1956-57, 195S-59 
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Table DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS (IN UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS) BY 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION ACCORDING TO FIELD OF STUDY: SWITZERLAND, 1959-1560 
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sab -locals do aoc eoerespond exactly, dae to the iocfeaoe ta the sab-totals of students for whom die breakdown by faculty was aoi 



Table Sib. ACADEMIC DISCIPL^TE OF STUDENTS {IN UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS) BY CATEGORY OF FATHER’S OCCUPATION 

SWITZERLAND, 195S-6G 



f 



O 

ERLC 





*"»i 203 



I 



Table 88, DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AND OF MALE LABOUR FORCE BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
CATEGORY: ENGLAND AND WALES, 1940-41 BIRTH COHORT OF STUDENTS 





CHILDREN BORN IN 1940-41 






















MALE 

LABOUR 

ECRCE 












IN FULL 


"TIME EDUCATION 


NOT 

IN I'UU" 


.(U, 


(8) 


(g) 


(4) 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


DEGREE 

LEVEL 

U) 


OTHERS 

(2) 


TOTAL 

(3) 


time! 

EDUCATION 

(4) 


1061 

(5) 


(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(G) 


i. Higher professional ... 


21.8 


10.9 


17.1 


1.7 


3.5 


0. 14 j 


3. 11 


4.89 


0.49 


2. Managerial and other 
professional 


41.4 


42.0 


41.7 


14.5 


18.0 


i 

2.30 


2.33 


2.32 


0.81 


3. Clerical 


9.9 


9.2 


9.6 


7.0 


7.0 


1.41 


1.31 


1.37 


1.00 


4. Skilled workers ...... 


21.3 


29.7 


24.8 


49.0 


34,4 


0.62 


0.8G 


0.72 


1.42 


6. Semi- and unskilled 

workers 


5.9 


8.2 


6.9 


27.7 


37.1 


0.16 


0.22 


0.19 


0.75 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


99.9 


100. 0 











SOURCES i Siudontsi Ro bbins Re port. Appendix I: Labour force! Table 22, p. 103 of "Trends In University Entry on Inter -country Comparison" by Rose Knight 
in Social Qblpctlve^ in Educational Planning, OECD, Paris, IQS'?. 



Table 89. SOCIO-ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS AND MALE WORKERS: UNITED STATES, 19S8 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS 

(1) 


MALE WORKERS 
(2) 


Ml 

(2) 


Upper stratum 


52.4 


22.9 


. 2.3 


Middle stratum 


9.6 


12.8 


• 0.8 


Agriculture 


10.6 


6.9 


1.5 


Lower stratum 


26.6 


67.4 


0.5 


Others 


0.8 


- 


- 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


- 



SOURCE t Derived front National Science Foundation, Two Years after the College D egree, 
1963, Table 1. 



Table 90. PARITY RATIOS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS TO PERSONS 16-24 YEARS OLD 
BY FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND FAMILY INCOME: 

UNITED STATES, i960 



FATHER’S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


TOTAL 


UNDER 

$8,000 


$6, 000- 
$ 7, 499 


$7, 300* 
$9,999 


$10, 000 
OR MORE 


Total 


100 


51 


102 


142 


166 


Not a high school graduate .... 


69 


40 


76 


80 


93 


High school graduate, 
no colle^u 


126 


107 


120 


169 


126 


SottiG GOllGgG imnHHiMiii 


226 

L_. 


123 


214 


253 


246 



1. Ratio of the percentage of college students in each cell to the corresponding percentage for persons 16 to 24 years old, 
SOURCEt Unpublished data from the United states Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey , October, 1960. 
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Table 91. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR STUDENTS AND OR LABOUR FORCE BY 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY: YUGOSLAVIA, 1900-01 AND 1900-00 



SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 
/ 




STUDENTS 1 


IN 1960-61 




MALE 

LABOUR 

FORCE 

1961 

0 ) 


(1) 

(3) 


(8)_ 

(3) 


FACULTIES 

(D 


TOTAL HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
(2) 




Without 

"others” 




Without 

"others" 




Without 

"others" 




Without 

"others" 


1, Professions 


14.3 


18.6 


13.9 


18.0 


5.0 


2.88 


3.75 


2.80 


3,65 


2. Higher-level employees 




* 22.6 


29.4 


22.1 


28.7 


4.4 


5.16 


6.71 


5.04 


6.55 


3. Other employees 




1 


















4. Sales workers 


2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


3.2 


0.73 


0.95 


0.73 


0.95 


5, Miners 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


1.9 


0.10 


0.16 


0.10 


0.16 


6. Transport workers .... 


2.4 


3.1 


2.5 


3.3 


3.7 


0.65 


0.84 


0.68 


0.89 


7. Personal service 






















workers 




2.3 


3.0 


2.3 


3.0 


5.7 


0.40 


0.53 


0.40 


0,53 


8. Protective service 








a 














workers 






















9. Farmers 


20.0 


26.0 


20.4 


26.5 


50.4 


0.40 


0.51 


0.40 


0.52 


10. Industrial workers .... 


12.8 


ie.6 


13.2 


17.2 


24.7 


0.52 


0.67 


0.53 


0.70 


11. Others (non-active with 




















income and 




















undetermined) 


23.1 


- 


23.1 


- 


1.0 










TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 











SOCIO-ECONOMIC CATEGORY 


STUDENTS IN 1965-66 


TOTAL 

LABOUR 

FORCE 

1967 

(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


FACULTIES 

(1) 


TOTAL HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
(2) 




Without 

"others" 




Without 

"others" 




Without 

"others” 




Without 

"others" 


1. Professions 


17.2 


23.0 


14.1 


19.1 


7.4 


2.32 


3.11 


1.90 


2.68 


2, Higher-level employees 


4.8 


6.4 


3.8 


6.1 


1.4 


3.43 


4.57 


2.71 


3.64 


3. Other employees .... 


14.8 


10.8 


13.4 


18.1 


3.7 


4.00 


6.35 


3,62 


4.89 


4. Sales workers 


3.1 


4.1 


3.1 


4.2 


3.4 


0.91 


1.21 


0,91 


1,24 


6. Miners 


0. 2 


0.3 


0,3 


0.4 


1.0 


0.20 


0,30 


0.30 


0.40 


6. Transport workers . . . 


2.9 


3.9 


3.1 


4,2 


3.2 


0,91 


1.22 


0.97 


1.31 


7. Personal service 






i 


1 












workers 


1.3 


1.7 


1.6 


2.0 


4.7 


0.28 


0.36 


0.32 


0.43 


8. Protective service 




















workers 


2.6 


3.6 


2,2 


3.0 


1.1 


2.36 


3,18 


2.00 


2,73 


9. Farmers 


14.6 


19.6 


18.3 


24.8 


64.9 


0.27 


0.36 


0,33 


0.45 


10. Industrial workers . . . 


13.4 


17.8 


14.1 


19.1 


19.2 


0.70 


0.94 


0.74 


1,00 


11. Others (non-active with 




















income and 




















undetermined) 


26.1 


- 


26.1 


- 


- 


“ 


- 


- 




TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 












SOURCE: Students: Vlsoke skole 1969*60 and 1660*61. No. 255, Table 2,8 and 1966-66, No, 439, Table 2, 7, 

Labour Fotoe 1961: Yearbook of Labour Statistics , 1LO, 1966, 

Labour Force 1967: Statistical Yearbook of Yugoslavia , 1968. Only data on socialized sector are given, Only 100, 000 persons work in the private 
sector (excluding agriculture): as the breakdown by occupations Is not provided, they have been negleoted, On the contrary, it has been estimated 
from other tables on the total labour force that about 60* of the male active population work in agriculture (private and socialized sectors). 
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Table 93a. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS, REGULAR OR NOT, BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION ACCORDING 
TO THE TYPE OF INSTITUTION AND FIELD OF STUDY; YUGOSLAVIA 1955-56 









Vasotec sfeoifc 1950-60 i 1950-51 . Jio. 255, Table 2. 3. 



Table 93b DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS, REGULAR OR NOT, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, AND FIELD OF STUDY 
ACCORDING TO THEIR FATHER’S OCCUPATION: YUGOSLAVIA, 1955-56 




O 

ERIC 
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Table 93b. (Cant'd). DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR STUF' NTS BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
ACCORDING TO THEIR FATHER'S OCCUPATION: YUGOSLAVIA 1900-01 



INSTITUTION 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION ^ __ 


FACULTIES 


FINE ARTS 


HIGH LEVEL 
SCHOOLS 


HIGHER 

SCHOOLS 


TOTAL 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMBERS 


i. 


Farmers 


84.3 


0.4 


0.3 


15,0 


100.0 


17,730 


2. 


Miners 


83.2 


- 


2.4 


14.4 


100.0 


167 


3. 


Industrial workers and artisans . . . 


83.1 


1.5 


1.8 


13.6 


100. 0 


11,451 


4. 


Workers in transportation 


79.2 


0.8 


0.9 


19.1 


100.0 


2,217 


6. 


Sales workers 


88.0 


0.9 


1.0 


10.2 


100.1 


1,970 


6. 


Service workers 


86.6 


2.7 


0.5 


10.3 


100. i 


1,957 


7. 


Higher-level employees and 
administrative personnel 


87.8 


1.8 


0.6 


0.8 


100.0 


19,220 


8. 


Professions 


88.6 


1.8 


1.0 


8.6 


loo.o 


12.057 


9. 


Labourers 1 


86.2 


0.8 


1.3 


11.7 


100.0 


1,348 


10. 


Non-active with some income j 


87,2 


1.0 


0.7 


10.4 


99.9 


15,230 


11. 


Undetermined ,,,, , 

» 


81.2 


1.7 


1.3 


15.8 


100,0 


3,519 


TOTAL j 


85.9 


1.4 


0.8 


11.8 


99.9 


86, 866 



SOURCE) see Table 03a. 

Statlstickl bllten 94 . Table 2.8. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP REGULAR STUDENTS ADMITTED IN THE FIRST YEAR BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
ACCORDING TO THEIR FATHER'S OCCUPATION! YUGOSLAVIA, 1966-66 



‘ — — 1NST1TUTIOI 

FATHER'S OCCI IPATK'n" ~~ 


! 

FACULTIES 


FINE ARTS 


HIGH LEVEL 
SCHOOLS 


HIGHER 

SCHOOLS 


TOTAL 


ABSOLUTE 

NUMBERS 


1. Farmers 




60.0 


0.2 


2.1 


47.8 


100.1 


11,066 


2. Miners 




46.0 


1. 1 


1.7 


62.2 


100.0 


180 


3. Industrial workers and artisans . 


t 1 


59.6 


0.6 


2.9 


37.0 


too. 0 


8,622 


4, Workers in transportation , . . . , 


t 1 


57.9 


0.4 


2.3 


39.6 


100.1 


1,889 


5. Sales workers 


* 1 


63,2 


0.7 


2,5 


33.6 


100.0 


1,864 


6. Personal service workers 


1 t 


54.8 


0.4 


2.1 


42.7 


100.0 


911 


7, Protective service workers .... 


1 1 


74.1 


0.5 


0.9 


24, 5 


100.0 


1,349 


8. Clerical workers 




68.7 


0.6 


2,3 


28,6 


100.1 


8,146 


9. Directors and higher-level 

employees 




78.3 


0.6 


2,6 


18.7 


100.0 


2,313 


10. Professions 




76.7 


1.6 


1.7 


21,0 


100.0 


8,673 


11. Non-aotive with some income . , . , 




63.1 


0,8 


2.7 


33,4 


100.0 


12,160 


12, Undetermined 


1 i 


50,3 


2.1 


3,7 


44.0 


100.1 


3,667 


TOTAL 


t 1 


62,4 


0,8 


2,4 


34.4 


100,0 


60,628 



SOURCEi See Table 03a, 
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